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JVIaD dog, bite of, a dreadful and deplorable calamity, for which 
human art affords no remedy, notwithstanding the interested puffs of 
unprincipled quacks, and the mercenary declarations of empirics more 
regularly bred. The indelible impression which a number of accidents 
of this kind once made on my mind, when death in its most horrible 
and terrifying form took place, in spite of every effort and in every 
instance, will, I hope, excuse my introducing such an article in a work 
of this land. But truth cannot be too strongly inculcated nor repeated 
too often ; and I think it of the highest importance to impress and dif- 
fuse a fact, which not a solitary instance has yet occurred to contradict, 
that THE BITE OP A MAD DOG IS INCURABLE. Should any of my 
readers be so unfortunate as to suffer this evil, which, from the shocking 
anticipation of furious madness and violent death, is not to be paral- 
leled in the long list of human calamities, I strongly recommend a 
mode which, after having repeatedly canvassed the subject with medi- 
cal friends, I have myself firmly resolved, in such circumstances, to 
pursue. It is, instantaneously, and without the delay of a second, to 
take out the piece, which may easily be effected, as most men carry with 
them for convenience a keen-edged clasp knife. In this case, I would 
take care that the cut should be ample and deep, without fear of impair- 
ing a limb, or wounding a blood-vessel ; for what would we not endure 
to avoid canine madness, fetters, and suffocation ? If this only effec- 
tual method has been neglected in the first stage of tlie business, half an 
hours omission renders it useless; and after proving by minute 
inquiry that the animal which inflicted the wound was clearly and 
incontestibly mad (to determine which \iq should be tied up, not shot, 
as is too often the custom,) recourse m^y ^fgW and I think justifiably, 
be had to frequent and large doses of . rt\ '^^^ ^^® humane purpose 
of closing the eyes of an unhappy wr^f ^P! .eilastiic^g sleep ; far more 
desirable than exposing him to the l{i|^^\l i^ ^^haTtOV^ of restless expec- 
tation, superior in most instances to a ^Vatitl^ J^Yit^S » *^^ reserving him, 
a sad, a melancholy spectacle, for o 5^V^ i gi>^ V^t sM^cessless experi- 
ments ; for cords, coercion, for weeni ^i ^^ .tiA \.\x\^ o^ teeth. 
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2 MiECENAS. 

M^CENASj the favourite minister and confidential friend of 
Augustus, the patron of Propertius, of Virgil, and of Horace, whose 

E raises have been re-echoed by the learned of all ages, and whose name 
as been transferred by general consent to every munificent encourager 
of literature and science. I'hat many of his faults have been suppressed, 
and some of his virtues considerably exaggerated, by the enthusiastic 
warmth of gratitude and affection, past experience and present example 
give us littife reason to doubt ; yet, after malcing every allowance for 
vie high colouring of friendship and flattery, it cannot be denied that 
the character of this eminent statesman has descended to posterity in a 
highly favoured point of view, and surrounded with considerable splen- 
dour. Succeeding to the intimacy, and directing the councils of his 
master, tluring a domestic war which raged with more than civil fury, 
and in which, as a military and naval commander, he took an active 
part, he conciliated by his affability the esteem of contending parties, 
and restrained with admirable dexterity the keen resentments of Augus- 
tus, who, with all his apparent moderation and deep policy, was of a 
disposition cruel and unrelenting. Passing, by design or accident, a 
tribunal where the emperor presided? Maecenas observed with concern 
the agitation of his body and the fury of his looks ; his regret was con- 
siderably increased, on reading a long list of offenders condemned to 
immediate death. Unable, from the distance and crowd to address or 
approach Augustus, but impelled by humanity and sound policy to 
arrest him in the impetuous career of irritation, he drew his tablets from 
his pocket, and writing on them, Desine tande^n camifex, "Cease, 
cease, thy bloody work," they were conveyed by the hands of the mul- 
titude to the seat of the judge. The emperor's eye was instantly caught 
by the well-known handwriting of that friend from whom he had 
received so many salutary and useful lessons; by the magic influence 
of reason and reflection, his passions immediately subsided ; he adjourned 
the court, and afterwards Hstened to the mild suggestions of mercy and 
forgiveness. The minister iiho could venture on such a step, and at 
such a time, must have possessed, and have felt that he possessed, consi- 
derable influence ; and the sovereign who submitted to such wholesome 
reproof, not only without offence but with gratitude, deserves consider* 
able praise. 

Maecenas has been censured for advising Augustus, contrary to the 
intreaties of Agrippa, for advising him to retain that absolute power 
and rivet those chains which had been previously forged by the imposing 
arts and martial genius of Julius. Without wishing to derogate hom. 
the patriotic virtues of Agrippa, or. supposing that Maecenas was wholly 
uninfluenced by interested motives, I cannot but think that the measures 
recommended by the minister and pursued by his master were best cal« 
culated for that deplorable state of public spirit and private virtue to 
which the republic was reduced. To administer a government in which 
the democratic branch predominates requires a union of moral rectitude 
and political sagacity, a general diffusion of wisdom, virtue, and infor- 
mation, which from the testimony of contemporary historians we have 
liltle reason to think existed at that unpropitious period. 

A charge of a darker nature has been produced against the «ubject of 
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ear preset artftckytfaat nvhen he perceived Agrippa had 'excited the 
jealoBsy of Augustus, he persuaded the emperor to marry him at onoe 
t» his daughter Julia, or to iHit him immediately to death. In reply to 
a chai^ which would involve an eminent and celebrated character in 
the odium of an assassin, and injustice to the reputation of Mecenaa, it 
nnst be observed that this accusation is wholly inconsistent with die 
general tenor of his life and eonversation, and that it is produced by a 
splenetic and invidious writer, remarkable for seizing every opportunity 
te describe men and things in their roost unfavourable colours. I am 
very unwilling to think iU of a minister who gave the following advioe 
to his sovereign, when he complained of the calumny of his enemies: 
''Give yourself no concern, if what they say against you be false ; and if 
true, think yourself obliged to any man who points out your errors, 
and immediately reform them/' Asa courtier he appears to have ocoa- 
aonally adopted a laxity of principle and morality which cannot be 
dtieaded ; but where is the man who can breathe court air iminfeated f 
yet his literary friends knew enough of his character to speak useful and 
sometimes unpleasant truths without fear or offence. The intercourse of 
Maecenas with his associates was rational, manly, and independent, cre- 
ditable to the patron, and honourable to the persons he favoured with his 
lotioe and protection. 

It is recorded among the singularities of Mecenas, that he was fond 
of the flesh of young asses as an article of food, and that the prime 
minister's diet soon becoming fashionable and, augmenting the consump- 
tion, considerably raised the price. Mscenas was accused by some of 
kis contemporaries of affecting a quaintness and prettiness in his manners 
and expressions, of being effeminate, and of limping in his walk. I can 
easily bdieve that a great man surrounded by parasites might easily 
have his head turned by incessant adulation ; but to enumerate among 
his faults that which clearly originated from a tender constitution and 
debihtated frame, is rather inhuman and severe. A man whose cor- 
poral pains and mental anxieties often prevented his sleeping more than 
Wk hour during a whole night, might, I should think, have been left to 
enjo^ unenvied and unblamed the consequences and appearance of 
iafirmity. It is Hot uncommon with persons of robust form and strong 
animal spirits to ridicule or disbelieve the sickly tales of languor and 
dejection : what we have not felt ourselves, we are unwilling to give credit 
to in others ; and it would be one of the evils of an uninterrupted course 
of health and prosperity, to render us obdurate and unfeeling towards 
the diseases, the failings, and misfortunes of others. An exclamation 
honourable to the subject of our present article and the sensibility oi 
Augustus, is said to have burst from the emperor in the anguish of 
domestic distress: '^ If Mecenas and Agrippa had been living, these evils 
would never have taken place." 

MAGLIABECHI, ANTONIO, a native of Florence, in the seven- 
teenth century, remarkable for extensive reading, and a memory un-. 
boundedly capacious and retentive, particularly on every subject relating 
to books, and their various editions. His parents, from extreme indi- 
gence^ were under the necessity of placing their son, when a boy and 
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scarcely able to spell, in the service of a florist and seedsman, in the 
environs of his native city ; and weeding in a garden was the original, 
and for many years the constant, occupation of a man who after- 
wards raised himself to affluence and literary distinction, and was 
appointed librarian to Cosmo the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
The efforts of industry and perseverance bdng generally found to rise 
in proportion to the obstacles they have to surmount, MagliabecM 
employed the few intervals he could snatch from a servile employment 
and from repose, in learning to read and write ; the first opportunity 
for attaining them was afforded by the waste paper in which his mas- 
ter's seeds were wrapped and sent to market. His singular and un^ 
ceasing application to reading gradually attracted notice; he was taken 
into a bookseller's shop as an errand-boy, and a few months after, his 
master being questioned concerning him, replied, " Anthony is a good 
lad ; but, if he can help it, will never sell or carry home a book till he 
has read it through." By dint of intense application, he made himsdf 
master of the learned languages, and in less than three years com- 
plained that he had read through his master's shop : having perused 
with avidity every book that presented itself, without choice or discri- 
mination, for the most part he could remember and repeat, word for 
word, their contents. This circumstance was suspected of being 
strongly exaggerated, like many others which depart from the ordinary 
course of things : to ascertain the fact, and try the strength of our young 
Florentine's memory, a neighbouring gentleman lent him a manuscript, 
which was shortly to be printed ; after a perusal, it was returned to 
the author, who called some time after on Magliabechi, and with a 
long face told him a melancholy story of having lost what he had lately 
lent him : ** lie not disturbed," he replied, *'caU on me to-morrow, and 
perhaps we may recover the lost sheep." He immediately retired to 
his chamber, and the next day produced an accurate copy of what he 
had read, without missing a single word, or even varying the method 
of spelling. 

Improved by study, and the assistance of literary friends, his fame 
was speedily diffuseti, and reached the e^rs of his sovereign, who placed 
him in a situation where his extraordinary powers were usefully ex- 
ertec). His reputation was not confined to Italy; learned men, in differ- 
ent parts of the world, consulted him when they proposed publishing, 
and on such occasions he would send them a list of the books that had 
been written, or that it would be necessary to have recourse to, on the 
suVJect they had undertaken, with a critical account of the difierent 
authors. He would at the same time enumerate the particular pages 
where the most interesting passages occurred ; and if any of the books 
were valuable or scarce, he named the library, or the person's name 
who possessed them. If in a place he had visited at any period of his 
life, he made a point of describing the part of the room, the shelf, the 
number of the book, and condition of its binding, as well as any other 
circumstance of type or editorship peculiar to that edition. To an 
abbe, who once asked his assistance in composing the panegyric of a 
saint, far back in the Roman calendar,, he replied, " You are rather 
unlucky in the cho'ce of your subject; for there is but one book in 
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Europe that can help you, which is in a pile of manuscripts in ihe 
library of the £scurial, and the onl^ part of it worth reading is so dis- 
%ured by age and dampness, that it is scarcely legible." The bestower 
of praise retired, resolving to dip his pen in the popular and easy colount 
(ji embellishment, rather than travel or write to Spain, in a laborious 
search for matter of fact. ' 

MagUabechi considered books and literature as the great, the only 
business of his life ; and is described, by a traveller who visited him, as 
dvil and obliging in his manners, excepting a satirical smile generally 
predominating in his countenance, which gave an air of contempt, and 
afiectation of superiority, to whatever he said. His dress yras slovenly, 
his appearance uncouth, and his address embarrassed ; hard-boiled eggs 
and water, being attended with little trouble in preparing, were^ ms 
principal diet ; he was generally found lolling in a sort of wooden cradle, 
fixed in the middle of his study, surrounded by a confused heap of 
books on the floor, and a friendly society of spiders with their cob- 
webs. From this posture he did not always think the entrance of a 
stranger a sufficient reason for raising himself; but if any point was 
proposed, difficult to unravel, that interested his curiosity, or promised 
to add to his stock of knowledge, his attention was suddenly roused, 
and he was wonderfully alert in seeking for and pointing out the proper 
books, but frequently exclaimed to his visitors, in the midst of a learned 
conversation, '* Don't hurt my spiders," a class of insects for which he had 
a peculiar veneration, so that mops and brooms were never suffered to 
be used in his apartments but by stealth. Notwithstanding his seden- 
tary life, he lived to the age of eighty-one, leaving a large and curious 
collection of books for the use of tne public, with a fund to maintain a 
librarian, and an annual allowance to the poor. MagUabechi is one of 
the many proofs that mere scholarship, without an active exertion of 
the sociid affections, degenerates into that austere, solitary pride, which, 
wrapt in contemplation of past ages and other times, snuts its eyes 
against the present scene, and frequently absorbs the whole man in a 
savage imconcem for his fellow-creatures. 

MALAGRIDA, GABRIEL, a native of Milan, and a Jesuit, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. During the greatest part of his 
life, he had been a missionary in South America, where he conducted 
himself with orthodox zeal and exemplary propriety ; but in the de- 
dine of life, forgetting his Christian profession, and prostituting the 
sacred nature of his office, he was accused of engaging in a conspiracy 
with the Duke of Aveiro and other noblemen, and of pronouncing 
absolution on certain assassins, previous to their nefarious attempt on 
the life of the king of Portugal, in 1757. For this union oF sacrilege 
and homicide, for this worst species of treason, murder, and fanaticism, 
he had almost escaped punishment, so powerful, at that period and at 
Lisbon, was the influence of the church. During a long confinement, 
and in the imbecility of dot£^e, vanity, or madness, Malagrida having 
awidcened the resentments of the Inquisition by heresy, in a moment 
drew down on his devoted head the thunders of the holy office. He 
published a book, which he eddied '' The heroic and wonderful Life of 
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tib« glorious St Anne, Mother of the blessed Virgin Mary, dictated by 
the same sovereign Lady, and written with the assistance, approbation, 
and concurrence of her most holy Son." In this curious production, he 
boldly and unequivocally laid claim to Divine inspiration and celestial 
ifltereourse ; he also was author of another heterodox Latin treatise, on 
the life and reign of Antichrist. The wretched and infatuated man, 
being questioned on the subject of these publications, far from denying 
-what had been alleged against him pertinaciously adhered to the 
assertions in his book, and after repeating a great deal of nonsensical 
|>rophane jargon concerning the subject of his history, previous to het 
birtii, which it would be neither interesting nor decent to relate, he 
solemnly declared that the Almighty had repeatedly spoken to him with 
an a«Ldible and distinct voice. 

A reader of common curiosity, who shoidd inquire for what purpose 
Ae Creator of the universe had departed from his customary mode of 
proceeding, would hear, with a smile or a sigh, that it was to inform a 
pupil of St. Ignatius, that the name of St. Anne's husband was Joachim, 
by trade a mason ; that she founded a spiritual retreat in Jerusalem for 
aixty-three women of a retired life ; that the building in which they 
lived was erected by angels ; that from this female society, Nicodemus, 
St. Matthew, and Joseph of Arimathea, had chosen each of them a 
wife; that the body of Christ was formed from a single drop of blood 
from the Virgin Mary's heart, &c. &c. It was in vain that Malagrida 
was tokl of the absurdity, impiety, and indecency of what he said ; of 
the improbability of God's immediately interfering, for purposes so 
tcifiing, so incon^stent with his attributes and power. The Jesuit 
remained firm and unmoved, boldly appealing to miracles he had 
ira-ought in confirmation of the truth of his assertions, and positively 
declaring that he had delivered many persons from sickness and danger, 
and that he had procured heirs for others. He further infornied the 
tribunal before whom he was examined, that having been applied to on 
a certain time for his prayers, in order to secure the succession of a 
noble family, they had promised six hundred milreis for our Lady of 
the Missions ; and that when, by virtue of his supplications to Heaven, 
the desired heir had been obtained, the parents would pay only two 
kundred. He proceeded to inform the court, that, in consequence of 
this non-performance of the agreement, the child in question was seized 
"with sudden sickness, and in danger of dying, but that the same per^ 
tons £^ain applying to him, and paying the four hundred milreis which 
had been promised, his prayers were repeated, and the infant imme^ 
diately restored to perfect health. Considerable pains were taken with 
the criminal, to prevail on him to recant and purge himself of the 
unmeaning and abominable heresies contained in his books ; the holy 
office was imwilling to proceed to extremities with an active and suc- 
eessfiil missionary, who had on many occasions proved himself a faithful 
and humble son of the cliurch. Argument and entreaty proving inr 
efieetual, he was sentenced to be burnt alive; but as a mark of merey 
It was directed that he should previously be strangled, the following 
label beii^ affixed to the offender as he was conducted to the place of 
execiition: — 
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ABANDONSD IN THK FLBHU. 

Crftbriel Malagrida, native of Milan, for feigned revelations and false prapfaeeiet, 
kg lewd actJOBs and heretical opinions, and for asserting that the Three Persons (rf* 
the Trinity were Father, Sou, and Grandson. For various impoitares, duplidtj, 
pMmricatibn, impenitence, and hardness of heart. 

Sach was Malagrida, who, if suffering death in support of what he 
avowed he any proof of its truth, afibrded this test in its amplest and 
most unequivocal manner. He died, indeed, a martyr ; but it was the 
martyrdom of a madman, who, instead of being put to death, should 
have passed the remainder of his life in the cells of a mad-house, vlt 
is worthy of remark, that his pronouncing absohition on the Portu- 
guese assassins, previous to their attempting to murder the king, is 
wholly unnoticed in the sentence. 

MANDEVILLE, BERNARD, an English physician, pratronised 
by the first Earl of Macclesfield, and author of the Fable of the Bees, 
or Private Vices Public Benefits, a book which, seeming to defend 
immorality, naturally excited considerable clamour. The principle of 
Mandeville is, that in all ages great, commercial, populous and wealthy 
kingdoms have, without a single exception, been corrupt and licen- 
tious ; that wealth produces luxury, luxury vice, and vice misery. The 
hst point Mandeville, conscious that his own life was very far from 
Being correct, did not inculcate with sufficient earnestness and preci- 
sion ; he perhaps thought it inconsistent for an indulger in gross sen- 
suality to enforce arguments against himself. It is nevertheless 
possible to be luxurious without being wicked, for without luxury, 
which is an indulgence of artificial wants, there can be no nationu 
greatness. The peasant quaffing his milk from a maple bowl or an 
earthen cup, and eating his frugal fare on a trencher, returns to his 
kbour with contentment. The London merchant must have the bowels 
of the earth explored to furnish him with a service of plate, or he 
cannot enjoy his dinner. The simple meal of the first is all that can be 
afforded in the infant state of a country, which at first is only inhabited 
by cultivators ; the splendid entertainments of the second are exactly 
calculated for a wealthy kingdom like Great Britain, which must have 
a population equal to its defence, and a regular employment for that 
population. 

The mistake of Mandeville and other writers is, that they do not 
draw a line between those artificial wants which may be safely and 
innocently gratified, and those which cannot. Dr. Mandeville was 
one of that class of writers who, catching at odd subjects, are sometimes 
as much indebted to the peculiarity of their topic as the merit of their 
works. In his attack on charitable foundations, and the motives which 
produce them, he treats Dr. Radcliffe and his immense testamentary 
bequests with considerable acrimony and aeuteness. It was his cus- 
tom to call the excellent and respectaUe Mr. Addison, a parscm in a 
tie-wig. Having on a certan occasion ofi^nded a ckrgyman by the 
grossness and indecorum of his language, the latter told him that his 
name bespoke his character — Man-deville, or a devil of a manr. Mande-* 
ville highly enjoyed the society and port wine at Lord MacdeafieldTa 
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table, where he predominated, and was permitted to say or do what- 
ever he chose : nis sallies after dinner were witty, but not always 
restrained by propriety and decorum ; the pride and petulance of Bad- 
cliffe a common-place topic, and to put a parson in a passion a 
favourite amusement. On these occasions the chancellor, who loved 
his conversation and relished his humour, would affect to moderate, 
but by his irony frequently increased, their disputes, and in general 
concluded with joining in we laugh against the divine. A gentleman 
with whom I formerly associated, made no scruple in confessing 
that his father owed his preferment to his submitting to be laughed at 
for a year or two at Lord Macclesfield's. 

The luxurious feeding of the physician, who had a tolerable appetite 
and loved good eating, was sometimes interrupted by a question from 
the peer. " Is this ragout wholesome, Dr. Maudeville ? " " May I ven- 
ture to taste the stewed carp K' ^' Does it agree with your lordship, and 
do you like it }** was his general answer. *' Yes." '* Then eat mode- 
rately, and it must be wholesome." The nervous lady sinking under 
green tea, late hours and faro, who cannot determine whether her 
chicken is to be boiled or roasted, till she has consulted Sir Walter; 
and the epicure who fasts or physics to provide space for calipash and 
calipee, will do well to consider this doctrine^ and apply it. Most men 
can tell when they have eaten or drank too much ; but the rare and 
more useful science of knowing precisely when we have swallowed 
enough is not easily attained. The loss of a meal cannot be a very 
severe mortification to one who has regaled on an entremet ; but it 
requires very considerable resolution and forbearance, after a morning 
ride and in a keen air, to sit down t6 a well covered table and make a 
moderate dinner. I am convinced that the majority of us eat and 
drink too much, perhaps one third more than is sufficient for health, 
and nourishment; we then send for cathartics, which moderation 
would render unnecessary, and r^ular exercise supply the place of., 
We expect what is impossible, excessive enjoyment and a good diges- 
tion, forgetting that exercise and moderation are the parents of health. 

The first physicians hy debauch ^tre made, 
£Ixces8 began, and sloth sustains the trade ; 
By chase our long-lived fathers earn'd their food. 
Toil stmng their nerves and purified their blood ; 
But we their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore vears and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unsought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught ; 
He 'scapes the best who, nature to repair, 
Draws physic from the fields in draughts of air, 

MAN, ISLE OF, and the Duke of Athol, the sovereignty of which, 
in the year seventeen hundred and sixty-nine, he disposed of for 
seventy thousand pounds, and an annuity of two thousand pounds 
a year on the Irish establishment ; a fair and full equivalent. But 
after twenty-five years' consideration, his grace felt himself dis- 
satisfied with his bai^n ; he found that with the sceptre he had 
disposed of his rights as a sportsman; in the pathetic words of Mr. 
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Dandas, *^ A solitary grouse was not reserved for the duke ;** a declara- 
tion from which I beg leave to dissent. The dulce liad a fair and pro- 
wrtionate share of the game, but was not content till he had exerted 
his influence with the government to engross the whole. He wished to 
procure a bill to be passed, which would authorise him or his deputy 
to enter the house of any person in the island and seize their dog and 

Sn, by which the domestic privileges of forty thousand persons would 
ve been submitted to the pleasure of one individual. " I am not 
then," cried an exasperated Manks farmer, — *' I am not to keep a dog 
oar a gun : and his grace hopes by his new law to increase the game ; but 
he will find himself mistaken ; if from this hour a partridge or a grouse 
ishatdied within ten miles of my farm, or if a leveret lives to be a month 

dd, may I be . 1 have hitherto submitted to be devoured by 

these vermin, because, as was but fair, I occasionallv shot animals who 
live upon my produce ; but I am not, I thank God, such a fool as to 
preserve and feed creatures for the use of a man who wishes to deprive 
me of my only amusement*' '' The bill has been called a job," said 
Mr. Dundas, <^ but I beg leave to contradict such reports, which are 
equally false and scandalous." '^ It is clearly and incontestibly a job," 
replied Mr. Burke, '' for, in my opinion, the definition of a job is, the 
hanging forward a measure with private views under the appearance 
of public benefit." Will princes, peers, and great men never learn 
wisdom ? Will nothing but their own calamiiies teach them under- 
standing ? I should have hoped that one glance over a very narrow 
diannel would have deeply impressed the obvious doctrine of 

Omnia dat qui justa negat* 

I should have humbly conceived that other times than the present 
would have been chosen for attempting to violate solemn public agree- 
ments, for reviving obsolete and vexatious claims. Is the present, I 
would ask, a fit season for aristocracy to harness and lead forth her ill- 
favoured steeds, caparisoned in the burthensome ornaments of exploded 
chivalry, and the tarnished trappings of faded pomp ? I would wish 
CERTAIN TOUN6 MEN, of amiable manners but boundless expense, to 
consider these questions and apply them. I hear with pleasure, that 
on this interesting subject their worthy father has firmly and expUcitly 
expressed himself in the language of patriotism, afiection, and good 
sense. I wish not, to interrupt the htdcyon days of love and young 
desire ; human life is not long enough nor rich enough to throw away 
or despise the blissful moments of connubial joy ; I wish them only to 
secure a continuance of enjoyment by reason and moderation. The 
golden egg is indeed a precious, a useful tribute ; but let not the poor 
bird be ungratefully crushed or wantonly exhausted, by exacting or un- 
fairly enticmghom. her more than the customary deposit — a deposit which 
has already reduced the portly bulk of superfluity, and threatens to dimi- 
nish to a dangerous degree the daily demands of necessary sustenance. 

MANON L'ESCAUT, a French novel. This production, to me 
hi^y interesting, describes the errors and eccentricities of a hot- 
hoided infatuated young man of keen sensibility, and apparently not 
without discernment, well educated, and, till he beheld Mmvoti^ q1 wjfeet 
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Bfe and conversation ; but suddenly fascinated by a little syren who 
yielding to the ardour of a first passion, met him with mutual rapture, 
and at first with maiden vows. But after a shcwrt, a transitory intervd 
of ecstacy and rapture, the frail fair one, confessing herself unable to 
stru^le with the hardships of poverty, forsook her lover the moment 
his purse was empty, and dispensed her favo!irs without partiality or 
afiection to the highest bidder ; coolly defending her conduct on the 
ground of absolute unavoidable necessity. Yet the fatal attachment of 
our headstrong youth continues ardent and unabated, in spite of parental 
remonstrance or amicable interference, and notwithstanding the most 
damning proofs of a total absence of delicacy or a feeling heart, those 
indispensable requisites without which youth and beauty with most 
men lose half their attractions. Unbiassed by duty, unsubdued by con- 
viction, uncooled by suffering. He pursues the giddy, unprincipled fair 
one through the various, the rapid contrasts of luxurious elevation and 
wretched deprivation which the life of a prostitute so regularly affords. 
Stimulated by want, and exhausted by thoughtless prodigality, she loses, 
as is generally the case with women who cease to value chastity, she 
gradually loses sight of moral rectitude. Manon, the frail, the faithless, 
but still in her admirer's eyes the lovely but unfortunate Manon, whose 
virgin vows he had first received, Manon becomes obnoxious to the 
violated laws of her country. From a loathsome dungeon in which 
she had been confined, with her head shaved, in chains, and wrapped 
in the coarsest of garments, she is conveyed on shipboard ; the guilty 
associate of a crowd of hardened wretches, and doomed a miserable 
exile to a dreary uncivilised coast. An account of her destiny reaches 
the lover in a retirement to which the salutary restraint of paternal 
care had removed him : he bursts from confinement ; traces, and ait 
length overtakes, the squalid group on their journey to the sea-por^ 
and bribes the conductor to permit him to accompany them ; satisfied, 
if, after all his hardships, he can catch the averted, grief-swollen eye of 
Manon, whisper comfort to her soul, and if possibly lighten those 
fetters which weigh down her tenda: limbs, and bear haord on that 
iKMSom he has so ^ften pressed to his own, and kissed ten thousand 
times. 

After eluding the anxious inquiries and researches of his family ; and 
submitting to shame^ distress, and ridicule, he actually embarks, tran»> 
ports himself with a lawless band of outcasts, felons, and impures ; ex- 
poses himself to the perils of a sea voyage, the stench and suM)cation of 
a ship's hold, the company and abominations it contains^ still mtre 
loathsome and execrable. He swallows, without repining, the blade 
mouldy substance which they give for bread, and the scanty allowance 
of a fluid which has little resemblance to water, and which he is obliged 
to strain between his teeth before he can swallow it, still thinking him*- 
self happy if he is permitted to place himself near Manon, to rest her 
head on bis bosom, occasionally breathe a sigh of sympathy and con- 
d^nce, and in turn convby her to the grating of the hatdiway, to» reco- 
ver her, by a little air, from the effects of the noisome, pestilential vapout 
ID which they are enveloped. They arrive at the land of desolaifeioii^ 
where solitude idone is safety^ where to behold the face of man, the 
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vikfesi and most Uood-thirsty of all its inhabitants, is oertaiii deatk; 
vhore to be seen is to be devoured. The frame of Manon is nol formed 
tio endure the fatigues and meet the evils which await her ; she sickens 
and {Hnes. Shocked, after all his efibrts, that Manon is likely to be 
ssatdied from his arms, he submits in agonies to the regulation which 
separates the sexes during the hours of repose. Tortured with fears thftt 
he shall not find her alive in the morning, he starts from broken, unrer 
fie^ng slumbers, and, concealed by tlie midnight gloom, darts to her 
mattrass : in a mingled tumult of hope, fear, regret, and fond delight^ 
he seizes her in his arms, conveys her from the novel, and without ex- 
actly knowing whither to go, takes the first path which presents itself; 
eager to find some friendly solitude, some den or cave, where he may 
himself administer to her support by the fruits of the earth, and restore 
her heakh by tranquillity, a purer air, and the crystal stream. A furioot 
tempest overtakes them, one of those tremendous hurricanes which it is 
impossible for a European who has not visited such latitudes to form aa 
adequate idea of. Ministering angels of vengeance are almost seen and 
heard *' to ride on the whirlwind, and direct the storm ;" thunderings 
which shake creation to its axis ; clouds bursting in torrents, and winds 
alternately blowing from every quarter, hurling into chaos and destruc- 
tion animals, trees, and habitations, and blurring, in hideous havoc, the 
fair face of nature ; scenes compared to which, the utmost fury of aa 
English blast is little more than the zephyr of a summer evening. 
Manon, already worn down with pain and sorrow, sinks under the com- 

Sicated horrors of her situation : after confessing the kindness of her 
ver, and her own unworthiness ; after the last sad sighs of tardy, ub^ 
availing repentance, she faints in his arms ; he watches the last struggle 
of departing life ; she closes her eyes for ever. 

Her heart is no longer the seat 
Of sickness, of anguish, and pain, 
It ceases to flutter and beat, 
It never shall flutter again. 

The unhappy man passes the remainder of the night amidst the war 
of contending elements, mingling curses and imprecations with tiie 
bowlings of the wind and peltings of the storm, and impiously reproach- 
iDg Providence for not crushing him with a thunder-bolt at tne mo- 
ment of Manon's death. As day-light approaches, he digs a grave with 
his own hands, in the loose soil of that country, to protect the clay-cold 
lifeless form he still adores from wild beasts ; he deposits his last, his 
only treasure in the earthy and has scarcely finished the melandioly, 
the last labour of love, before exhausted nature yields to fatigue and 
de^air ; he &lls into a stupor, becomes speechless and insensible, and is 
dffioovered in this helpless state by persons sent in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives. The peculiar circumstances of his case, and the anxious inquiries 
of friends, at length restore him to his family, but never to perfect keallii 
aod peace of mind. Such is the rapid, incorrect outline of a romance 
which onee considerably agitated my feelings ; and though many years 
Ittve passed since its perusal, I cannot contemplate the incidents it lem 
kteSy without emotion. Yet, as a literary production, it has been pra- 
Biniiced contrary to probd}ility, nature, and experience. The critics 
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assert^ that how much soever any man might he fascinated by first love, 
by the mingled bliss of intellectual esteem and sensual passion^ they 
insist that it is impossible for an attachment to continue so unalterable 
and immovable as this novjel describes^ against the repeated attacks of 
unfaithfulness, profligacy, vicious propensity, and criminal indecorum ; 
shocking circumstances, sufficient to clear the thickest mist from before 
tlie eyes of the most doating lover. 

To many of the critical observations, and most of the moral deductions 
brought against the author — if I mistake not, the Abbe Prevot — I feel 
mysdf compelled to assent ; but as to the impossibility of so infatuating 
an attachment, I differ from him widely in opinion. 1 was ! and, sad to 
say, I still feel myself a melancholy proof in favour of the possibility of 
guch a character as the lover of Manon existing, with all its miserable 
self-delusions ! ! ! Seduced in the dawn of early manhood by the fairest 
of forms, by health's purple glow, and beauty's rosy beam, by accomplish- 
ment, and endowments, transcendent and incomparable in the glowing, 
creative imagination of a boy in full health, strong spirits, and overflow- 
ing with classic imagery, pastoral and romance, and impatient for a 
nymph at whose feet he might pour forth an inexhaustible store of ten- 
derness and love; yielding to the most intoxicating of all deliriums, I 
i was lost beyond redemption, in the tumultuous bliss of ungovernable 
\ passion, before I discovered the object of all my hopes and all my fears 
t worthless hke Manon, and even outstripping her in flagitious enormity. 
/While undeniable fact stared me in the face, and incontrovertible con- 
/ viction planted daggers in my heart, guilty pleasure and busy fancy 
softened abominable delinquency and odious crime into female frailty 
and venial error. What we wish we are too ready to believe ; and nothing 
but a violent, a sudden, a dreadful death, a death for many years never 
absent from my thoughts, and brought on, as I have good reason to 
think, in contriving my own, — no other possible event could have pre- 
vented mefrom pursuing the giddy, the vain, the guilty but enchanting 
creature, to present and everlasting destruction. Inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence ! what I considered, and at the moment deplored, as 
the death-wound to all my happiness, saved me from everlasting per- 
dition I It is difficult to argue on such instances of self-deception ; for 
what rule of right reason can be applied to that which is confessedly a 
mere affair of the passions, a mechanical operation of eyes and of nerves? 
Desire, hke faith, depends not on the will; it is impossible for the firmest 
man of us all to say truly, and without mental reservation, I will, or I will 
not beheve such and such propositions ; I will, or will not dislike such or 
such persons ; the business, in both these cases, appears to be carried on, 
if not wholly, at least in a great measure, independent of volition. We 
may protest and swear to our behef in the one, we may resolve to detest 
and fly from the other ; yet, in spite of ourselves, the independent prin- 
ciples of faith, determined by evidence, and of incitements which it is 
not easy to explain or controul, will remain firm and unmoved. Fancy, 
in the golden morning of life, is a dangerous, an artful pleader ; and if 
she once condescends to receive a retaining fee from inclination, her 
-power becomes irresistible ; she can bring forward, in splendid colours, 
the fair proportions and attractive features of any object ; throw into the 
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bide ground, or cover with impenetrable shade, the distortions she wishes 
to conceal, while judgment and sober reason are paralysed by the magic 
wand of this omnipotent enchantress. If custom, indeed, could diminish 
indiscretion, and prevalent example deprive sin of her guilty blushes, I 
itti^t have hesitated still less in making this uncreditable confession. 
Far other characters than myself, men of strong intellect and high 
attainment, have had their Manons, over whose follies, falsehood 
and crimes, fond incredulity and unbounded indulgence have thrown a 
convenient veil. 

If it should be asked, how is the rising generation to be preserved 
§tmi the assaults of furious passion, the ddusions of wayward imagina^ 
tion, and the snares of venal beauty, which have been so often declaimed 
j^nst in various parts of thistcollection, I answer, indent early on their 
toider minds religious impression ; as they advance in years, choose pure 
society for them abroad; remove the contamination of bad example from 
them at home ; to the force of early precept, add the efficacy of good exam- 
ple ; BE YOURSELF WHAT YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN TO BE. Having 

laid your foundation on the adamantine rocks of reason and religion, 
the next great business is occupation : let your young men have as 
Ktde leisure as possible, not a second of time more than is necessary for 
exercise and refreshment; let their mornings, that great, that sacred, that 
irrecoverable portion of a man's life, be regularly devoted to literary 
appKcation, personal, salutary accomplishment, or reputable pursuit. 
If you have any regard for the body, soul, or estate of your descendants, 
find them useful, reputable occupation, or they will inevitably 
procure for themselves that which is destructive ; find for them, or qua- 
lify them to find for themselves, occupation ; subject not your unhappy 
darling whom you fondly consider as the staff and comfort of your age, 
to that most abject and lowest state of vassalasce and wretchedness, which 
exclaims with yawning mouth and outstretched arms, "^ I know not 
what to do with mi/self!" such a character must tread the paths of sin, 
and ultimately arrive at everlasting destruction. 

If rank and fortune place your son above the salutary spur of ambi- 
tion, the professional roads of law, divinity, or physic ; if parliament- 
ary or diplomatic pursuits have no attractions in his eye, create for him 
artificial wants ; let him travel, plant, water, build, marry, collect coins, 
paint, draw, collate, select, or compile ; do all things or almost any thing, 
ciirab precipices, bury himself in mines, descend beneath the ocean, rather 
^an beat the fashionable rounds, and join thejot/ous, miserable train who 
perambulate our streets, crowd our coffee-houses, disturb our theatres, 
and infest our watering-places,— an idle, vicious, uninformed, restless, 
unhappy herd, the dupes of wretched females, or the plunder of caball- 
ing gamblers, the terror of decent women, the disgrace and torment of 
their friends, their families, and themselves. 

But for impressing salutary admonition and making useful deduction, 
it would seem unnecessary and harsh to disturb the halcyon days of 
domestic felicity, to depress the hopes of a rising family, and augment 
parental anxieties ; but in so momentous a concern <' we must be cruel 
only to be kind ;" and there is not an axiom more probable in theory, 
more confirmed by practice, than the following: he whose entrance 
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INTO LITE IS NOT DEVOTED TO TOIL, INURED TO L/IBOUE AND APFLICA- 
TION, WHO IS NOT FORMED TO HABITS OF RIGOROUS DISCITLTNE AN» 
SBLF-DENIAL, DEPRIVES HIMSELF OF THE NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR FUTURE HAPPINESS ; THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMINATION OP AN 
OPPOSITE CONDUCT IS LANGUID AND DESPICABLE INSIPIDITY, BUT IN MOST 
CASES, AS WE ARE ALL FORMED WITH ACTIVE TENDENCIES, A CAREER 
OF WICKEDNESS ENDING IN CALAMITY FOR WHICH THERE IS NO REMEDY 
AND IN WOES WHICH WILL NOT TERMINATE WITH DEATH. 

MAP OF THE WORLD, on a large scale; a useful idea which 
originated with a late voyager in the East, easily put in execution by 
^ose who have it in their power to spare a little time and money, and 
admirably calculated to impress geographical position on juvenile minds ; 
indeed, I think no academic institution or gentleman with a young 
family should be unprovided. 

"I have often said," observes the author I quote, "why not turn a 
level verdant plain of a few acres into a map of the world ? In laying 
out the grounds of gentlemen, such a thing would neither be absurd nor 
nnuseful ; the expense would not be great, and superintending the exe- 
cution would be salutary and pleasant. Let a spot of level ground three 
hundred and sixty yards in length from east to west, and one hundred 
Mid eighty yards in breadth from north to south, be enclosed by a wall 
not more than two feet high, let thirty-six marks be made on the east 
and west walls, and eighteen be made on the north and south walls, to 
fix the degrees of longitude and latitude at sixty degrees, or six hundired 
miles asunder. Let four pieces of oak timber be made, thirtv feet long 
and ei^t inches square, with holes bored in them at the distance <» 
three inches, or five miles, from one another ; thus thirty-five inches or 
three feet on this piece of timber, which is easily moved and put under 
cover, and which I mean to answer the purpose of a scale, are a d^ree, 
and the whole scale ten degrees or six hundred miles in length. These 
scales being placed upon or stuck in the ground at any of the large divi- 
sions of ten degrees made on the walls and opposite to each other, afford 
an opportunity, by cross log lines or packthread, of detenDining riie par- 
ticular town, city, or headland that is to be marked on this maip, in die 
same manner as upon a sheet of paper on a table with a Gunter scale 
and a pair of compasses. The continents and islands may be made of 
turf, the sea represented by gravel, the boundary or outline, a hard ter- 
race or a border of box as in gardens. At particular places on this ocean 
of gravel, posts may be fixed up indicating particular circumstances of 
Hionsoons, trade winds, currents, and other facts highly useful. Such a 
map is worthy the villa of a minister of a great commercial nation ; it 
would adorn the environs of a royal palace, and is within the reach of 
many private gentlemen." 

MARY MANCINT, one of the seven nieces of Cardinal Mazarln, 
who was offered with a marriage portion of five millions of livres to 
Charles the Second, King of England. This favour the newly-restored 
monarch declined, although he had earnestly solicited it a few years 
before, during his exi]e, when the rouleaus of the cardinal would nave 
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been found extremely useful. From the descripUon of this ladjr's 
parson, given by one of her contemporaries, Madame de Motteville, inane 
douceur seems to have been necessary to procure for her a husband. 
" Mary's pomplexion/' says this satirical biographer— for we must recol- 
lect, that it is a woman who describes a woman—'' Mary's complexion 
was In-own^ nearly approaching to yellow ; her neck and arms were lean 
and scraggy ; her mouth wide and flat ; her figure indeed was good, and 
her teeth white, but there was a remarkable vacant stare in her eyes, 
which seemed to prove a total absence of sensibility and animation." 
Yet notwithstanding these unpromising appearances, she excited the 
youthful gallantries of Louis the Fourteenth, who, when it was thought 
necessary to form for him a splendid nuptial alliance, left her, it is 
mid, with considerable regret. 

It was during their last interview, that a spirited remonstrance of 
Mary Mancini is recorded ; it proves that she was not wholly without 
sensibility and animation. It breathes at once tenderness, indignation, 
and good sense. When tlie person arrived who was to convey ber to a 
convent, the young monarch could not suppress his tears: "you wbep," 
said the subject of the present article, *' who are a king, and yet 

SUFFIR A woman, WHOM YOU SAY YOU LOVE, TO BE TORN FROM YOUR 
ARMS." 

In this instance, I f >ar, the young monarch acted with a duplicity, 
which in such cases is practised much oftener than is suspected, even 
by the persons who are guilty of it. 

MARY, the beautiful, but unfortunate Queen of Scotland, seduced, 
by strong passions and the influence of unworthy attachments, to acts 
of indecorum and imprudence, which clouded her Hfe with misfortune 
and concluded in untimely death. I have perused with pleasure many 
daborate attempts to rescue the character of this frail fair one from 
obloquy and reproach ; I have seen the artifices of her insidious, her 
unnatural sister clearly laid open by the masterly pen of an acute 
critic, and a candid historian ; I am convinced that Elizabeth was the 
enemy of her fame, her fortune, and her life. Yet, after a cool and 
impartial review of the conduct of the Queen of England, I cannot 
help considering it as in a great measure justified, by the alarmine 
oombiuation of Mary and her abettors ; by the general circumstances dT 
the times, and of the two countries ; and by the rebellious disposition 
(rif a considerable portion of her subjects, exasperated by the suppressed, 
but malignant bigotry of the old superstition, and ready to seize every 
opportunity of disturbing the reign of their triumphant enemy. 

The unbecoming haste with which the subject of this article trans- 
ferred her aflections, or her person, from the impulses of fear, revenge, 
or a softer cause, placed new arms in the bands of her invidious rival, 
and too often induced the unhappy queen to follow the advice of selfish 
or ill-designing favourites, who diffused over her, character, in many 
respects amiable and endearing, the dark shades of their own sangui- 
nary vices. These circumstances were gradually productive of mutual 
injury and hatred, embittered by personal jealousy, religious rancour, 
and national prejudice, which, after a revolution of severed centuries, is 
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not yet extinguished. A thousand intermingled reasons of policy and 
justice at last seem to have rendered it absolutely necessary that one 
of them must be destroyed ; a state of things in which I believe few of 
us, placed in the circumstances of Elizabeth, would long hesitate on 
whom the lot should fall ; and I am persuaded, as well by original 
documents as by the concurring testimony of the human heart on 
similar occasions in all ages, that Mary was practising against her 
sister the same arts, which failed of success only from a want of policy 
or power. Had the Queen of Scotland been born in other times, and 
trode the stage of life in other circumstances, she might have proved the 
glory of her sex, and an honour to her country. Had Elizabeth been 
graced with beauty, or Mary been less fair ; had the English heroine 
been a cathoUc, or the lovely Caledonian not a papist ; her life might 
have passed unembittered, her death, in all probability, would not have 
been premature. 

In a picture of the murder of David Rizzio, the terror of the fa- 
vourite Italian, and the distress of his mistress, are admirably repre- 
sented by Mr. Opie. One of the assassins, who is in the act of inflicting 
a deadly wound on the unfortunate musician, is a portrait of Peter 
Pindar, for which he sat at his own express desire. The satirist pro- 
bably imagined, that he who had for years been cutting up kings, would 
be no bad representative of the demolisher of an unpopular minion, 
who, with all his faults as a minister or a man, has left us several Scotch 
airs remarkable for pathetic simplicity, exquisite taste, and admirable 
effect. 

It has been said, and not unaptly, of the three historians of this 
unhappy queen, that the narrative of Camden, whose annals were 
revised and corrected by James the First, is almost wholly without 
truth ; that Buchanan has told the whole truth, and more than the truth; 
that Melvil has spoken the truth, but not the whole truth. "When 
Henry the Third, King of France," says a respectable historian, " was 
informed of the preparations made for the execution of Mary, his bro- 
ther's unfortunate widow, he sent Bellievre as an ambassador extraor- 
dinary, to intercede with Elizabeth in her favour. An audience being 
granted him by the Queen of England, the envoy addressed her in an 
eloquent and pathetic speech, in which he urged with earnestness the 
sacredness of royal blood, and the ties of relationship ; and dwelt with 
peculiar emphasis on Christian charity, forgiveness of injuries, and that 
natural aflection which one sister ought ever to entertain for another. 
He was heard with silent attention ; but at the same time," says the 
author I quote, with a sang-froid unsuitable to the abominable trans- 
action he relates, " Bellievre was privately instructed to solicit, in his 
majesty's name, the decollation of Mary, and to urge many strong 
reasons for her being immediately put to death, as the only means of 
insuring the life of Elizabeth, and preserving her kingdom in tranquil- 
lity." I thank God, that the persons guilty of such atrocious and 
unnecessary diplomatic duplicity, were neither of them Englishmen. 

MASON, WILLIAM, an English poet, precentor of the cathedral 
at York, and editor of Gray and Whitehead, an office productive rather 
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of disquiet than fame or profit. Mr. Mason has heen mentioned as 
writer of the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, a composition 
generally attributed to Mr. Tickle, and which I had rather be the 
author of than of any other poem in the Enghsh language. Besides a 
fine vein of solemn irony, it abounds with frequent flashes of the vivida 
vii animi ; the metre is terse and the language glowing, in a degree not 
often occurring in Mr. Mason's performances. I acknowledge, with 
pleasure I acknowledge, that many sublime and many beautiful pas- 
sages occur in Caractacus and Elfrida, which may vie with the nomest 
productions of the Grecian drama. But if we look for, or wish to find, 
m Mr. Mason's writings, a rapid succession of affecting incidents ; if we 
expect to be melted with pity, fired with rapture, or hurried by the 
magic wand of poetry, 

" Ultra flammantia mGenia mundi," 

we ^all be disappointed by declamation, or the cold correctness of clas- 
sical erudition. In his English Garden, adhering to the simplicity of 
nature, he has shaken off that tendency to elaborate ornament, whicn so 
peculiarly marked his early compositions; it contains much useful 
technical knowledge ; the narrative is naturally introduced, well ma- 
naged, and interesting ; having occasion to mention the agonizing smile 
of despair, he calls it such a smile as quite ovi-sorrows tears. Yet this 
performance, inheriting the fault of all long didactic poems, is some* 
times dull ; its moral tendency and public spirit cannot be too highly 
praised. It is to be lamented, that the life of a man so deservedly 
eminent in literature, a friend to rational Hberty, and a clergyman so 
exemplary, should have been consumed among vergers, vicars-choral^ 
and squeaking chanters ; and that his declining days were embittered 
by frivolous altercations with booksellers, and the vexations of a country 
hospital. 

** Petty contention and provincial strife, 

Bestrew'd with thorns his private path of life," 

says a satirical rhymer, who has introduced him as an unsuccessful 
candidate for tlie laureateship, and dismisses him by saying, that lawn 
sleeves, not laurel, are his and every churchman's dream. I believe it 
was generally understood that this intelligent member of our esta- 
blish^ church had been disappointed in certain prospects of honour 
and preferment, towards which his merits, his hopes, and certain pro- 
mises, had taught him to look. This observation cannot be considered 
»any reflection upon Mr. Mason, when we see around i^ such numbers 
of clergymen, of high acquirement and pure character, neglected and 
onproviaed for. 

MEDIOCRITY, an Apology for. Authors coming under this de- 
scription have been frequently accused of rushing incontinently to the 
press, on the vain presumption that they are able to communicate 
pleasure and afford information to mankind, when they cannot but 
know that nine out of ten of their readers are superior in abilities and 
general knowledge to the man who fancies he can instruct them. For 
such writers, I met with the following excuse in a modern publication: 

VOL. n. fi 
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'' To adapt themsdves to the taste and talents of every dass of readers, 
requires a versatility and extent of powers which scarcely any man has 
been found to possess; one parson, generally speaking, may be and 
often is agreeable to one set of companions, who are nearly on a level 
as to mental faculties with himself; but his conversation, as well as his 
Ikerary productions will probacy not be rehshed by others, because his 
style G^ writing or of reasoning is above or beneath their capacity. In 
these circumstances it is happy for the public, that authors of different 
talents come forward^ each of whom in any public matter which engages 
attention, discussing it in his own way, produces a mode of arguing 
fitted for the capacities of those of his own class; and as the number of 
dose and accurate reason ers is small, in comparison with those who are 
incapable of philosophical investigation, it frequently happens that on 
popular subjects, the best written book is not the most useful^ 

AND THAT AN INFERIOR PERFORMANOl^ IS OFTEN BETTER CALCULATFJ) 
TO ENGAGE THE ATTENTION, AND CONVEY INFORMATION TO COMMON 

BEADERS. The Principia of Sir Isaac Newton were not in general esteem 
even among men of science, till they had been repeatedly explained 
and commented on by men of abilities very inferior to the immortal 
author ; and it would be an invidious task to produce a list of all the 
books which have afforded materials for a great number of popular 
performances, which without these neglected or unknown originals 
would ^ever have existed. It has been frequently remarked by nata- 
ralists, that storms, birds, and insects, scatter the seeds of trees> plants, 
and flowers, upon the surface of the globe ; it is thus in the literary 
world, that the arts and sciences are often happily disseminated by men 
who do not soar above mediocrity, yet are adapted by nature to that 
inferior but necessary oflSce." 

The inference to be drawn from these reflections is this : we ought 
not in every instance to accuse those authors of vanity and presump- 
tion, who occasionally attempt to please or inform mankind, although 
their abilities may appear not to be of the highest order ; and though 
they may occasionally convey truths generally known, we may rest 
assured that many individuals receive improvement from these secon- 
dary channels, wno have neither ability nor opportunity to explore the 
fountain head. 

MESSALA, MARCUS VALERIUS, an eminent Roman, the pdi- 
tical assodate of Brutus and Cassius, the friend of Horace, of Ovid, 
and TibuUus, who, escaping the bloody proscriptions which fofiowed the 
battle of Philippi, soon after made his peace with Augustus, and filling 
with credit several important offices of the state, passed his declining 
years in the society of friendship, beauty, d^ance, and learning. He 
fdt that common evil of extreme old age, a gradual loss of his faculties ; 
this circumstance, together with a painful disease, rendered him weary 
of life; and, being without the soothing resources of Christianity, 
which would have taught him to look to another and a better world, 
he shortened his days by voluntary abstinence, according to the 
prevailing custom, and what was called the philosophy {i^xh^t age. 

During a conversation with a learned friend who has sometimes em- 
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bdUdied tiiese pages widi his own productions^ and fireqnentljr improrod 
ium by judicious correction, the sulrject of this artide and other 
eminent characters of antiquity were sererely censured £x making their 
pace, and living on any terms with the t3rrants and deqiota of their 
esmtry. On this occasion, the ezcdlent Titus Pomponius Atticns did 
Bfft escape censure, because he tvas open to all parties, hut mjfluenced by 
none, so far as to be hurried into hostility. *' Instead of sivnYing JkU' 
tus, Cassius, and his other illustrious associates, and courting the favour 
of Augustus, Messala should have ru^ed into the thickest of the hitdey 
and have considered life as no longer valuable when the liberty and 
ooDstitatioii of his country were destroyed.** 

Such was the conclusion of an elaborate harangue, which exhibited 
more fire of imagination and declamatory violence, than cod attention 
to the situation and circumstances of those terrible times. It is by no 
means my wish to deny to Brutus the praise of disinterested patriotism, 
but I very much doubt whether the public peace and private happinesa 
of the Roman people would have been at all improved had the imong 
which es^used his cause proved victOTious. The assassination of Julius 
Cesar, so repeatedly praised as a god-like act by Cicero, I have ever 
eoDsidered as unwarrantable, and fraught with a long train of calamities ; 
it laid the foundaticm for a long contest, in which the best blood of the 
eoontry was spilt, and the most excellent members of the community 



Afto: considering the conduct of Brutus, I am inclined to regard him jj, £l 
as a species of character which has been frequently exhibited in our 
Biodem revolutionary era ; not endowed with any extraordinary abili- 
ties, but of consummate resolution and inflexible republican pride ; so 
attached to first principles, and of so iron a temperament, that in his 
march to the attainment of his purpose he trampled under foot friend- 
ship, feeling, and affection, totally disregarding the state of the public 
mind, and the utter impossibility of forming or continuing a pure re- 
publican edifice, from the corrupt materials of which the Roman mass 
at that period was composed. Such was the temperament of Brutus^ 
diat I am of opinion a character like this is, at all times, and in every 
respect, more injurious to the great interests, and more subversive of 
the peace and happiness of manland, than the most corrupt and flagi- 
tious tool of absolute despotism. In the present instance, the stabber of 
Julius Cssar paved the way for, and almost excused, the timid systematic 
eroelty of Augustus, the bloody craftiness of Tiberius, and the abomin- 
able enormities of their successors. Perhaps it may be asked what was 
the conduct that Brutus ought to have pursued? To this question it is 
Bot easy to give an answer, as in most instances it requires leas 
judgment to say when a man has done wrong, than to point out how 
he would have done right; at all events the republican patriot should 
have considered the certain danga: he incurred of interrupting the peace 
of his country, which, considering its previous tumults and its conse^ 
quent horrors, was at the moment tolerably happy. He should have 
weighted in an even scale the advantages he expected by removing the 
£ctator, and the evils which existed from his continuing to live ; Brutus 
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Bliould also have determined whether the motives by which he was im- 
pelled originated from pride, impatient of superiority, or from a pure 
re^d for the safety of the commonwealth. 

The following is part of a letter written by this celebrated republican 
to Cicero, on nearing that, the orator had interceded in his favour 
with Augustus; it gives a better picture of the man and his mind than 
an octavo volume of antithesis and eloquent declamation. *^ Your zeal 
and concern for my safety, though proofs of your fidelity, give me no 
pleasure ; it is better not to be safe tnan to be protected by Octavius ; I 
am ashamed of the wretched state to which we are reduced ; our servi- 
tude is not abolished, we only have changed masters. If you have that 
sincere value for me whicli you profess and I believe, can you wish me 
to. visit Rome by permission of a boy f May the immortal gods shower 
^down their vengeance upon me, if I consent that the heir of him whom 
I put to death should enjoy that absolute dominion which I would not 
allow to his predecessor. I would not suffer my father, were he livings 
to enjoy more power than the laws and the senate have conferred. In 
the cities of Greece, when the tyrants were destroyed, their children 
perished with them ; yet am I to beg my life of him who has assumed 
the name of the tyrant } I am to post a suppliant to Rome, which had 
not the magnanimity to accept of liberty when offered to it ; to. Rome, 
which has more dread of a striphng assuming the name of their late 
king than confidence in itself.'^ Recommend me therefore no more to 
Cssar : to suppHcate a boy in my behalf is setting too high a value on 
the few years of life wmch remain." Yet, according to democratic 
arithmetic, Brutus was wrong; for Caesar as well as Augustus had 
idearly the voice of a decisive minority. 

MICA, CHARLES EMANUEL, a private soldier of the princi- 
pality of Piedmont, who, without education, or a knowledge of history, 
whidi by placing before us great examples is admirably calculated to 
inspire noble sentiments, exhibited the resolution and firmness of a hero. 
In the year seventeen hundred and six, the French army having overrun 
Savoy entered Piedmont, laid siege to Turin, and encountered various 
difficulties from the vigorous saUies and obstinate defence of the garri« 
son. At length they gained possession of a subterraneous gallery leading 
directly to the centre of the town, which they resolved to surprise the 
following night ; but a body of miners were that moment working 
exactly under the spot; one of them. Mica, the subject of my page, as 
soon as he heard the French over his head, concluded that if a blow was 
not directly struck, Turin would be lost. The mine was already charged, 
but not having at hand what engineers call a sauasson, which would have 
enabled him to retire, he saw no alternative but to admit the enemy or 
sacrifice himself ; gloriously preferring the latter, he communicated his 
design to the party, recommended his wife and children to the king, 
begged his associates to pray for his soul, and insisted on their retreating 
as fast as possible. On their making a signal that they were out of danger. 
Mica set fire to the train ; the mine blew up in a moment, and involved 
himself and enemies in convulsive ruin and promiscuous carnage. His 
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sovereigD, lamenting that the safety of his capital had heen purchased 
at the expenjse of so valuable a life, settled on his widow and chUdren 
an estate which his descendants still enjoy. 

MIDDLETON AND BOLINGBROKE, thus mentioned by a latr 
eminent writer: ''Bolingbroke had a strong mind, but was a difiiise 
writer and a sorry philosopher. Dr. Middleton possessed deep penetra- 
tion and historical accuracy, but wanted resolution ; he saw to what his 
principles would lead, but did not, for obvious reasons, think proper to 
draw his conclusions." 

MILTO^ a bewitching and dangerous woman, a native of Ionia, and 
the favourite mistress of Cyrus, whom, according to the luxurious cus- 
toms of the East, she accompanied in his memorable but unjustifiable 
march against Babylon. An account of his expedition has been given 
to posterity by the masterly pen of Xenophon, an eye-witness of, and a 
respectable actor in, the interesting scenes he descnbes ; yet it is to be 
lamented that so long a space elapsed between the retreat of the 
XEN THOUSAND and the time when he actually wrote his Anabasis. 
At the death of her royal lover this fair appendage of a Persian camp, 
with other articles of splendid superfluity or cumbersome pomp, became 
the property of Artaxerxes, the conqueror and brother of Cyrus ; and 
sach were the charms of her person, or the powers of her understand- 
ing, that the great king became the slave of his captive, although 
an establishment of three hundred concubines, besides Atossa, his 
lawful wife, should seem to have left little for the depravities of 
imagination or desire. I will not dwell on the indecorous versatility 
of that heart which could thus almost instantaneously turn from the 
bleeding and mutilated corse of a vanquished hero to the embraces 
of his triumphant rival. Some allowance must undoubtedly be made 
for the stem laws of war and the gross unsentimental texture of an 
Eastern attachment, which, generally commencing with force and con- 
tinuing in coercion, is said to be broken without a sigh and repaired 
without a struggle. In such cases the fate of woman and of weakness 
has ever been decided by the sword, and Milto, like many a European 
dame in sable weeds, probably moderated passion by policy, suppressed 
opposition because it was unavailing, and forming a compromise be- 
tween her feelings and her situation, disguised or softened the harshness 
of inexorable necessity by the merit of an early compliance : yet, from 
her subsequent conduct, I fear that Milto was a prude, or a coquette. 
She became a source of domestic discord in the conqueror s family, and 
finally deprived him of the affections and loyalty of his eldest son. It 
had been the custom almost from the foundation of the monarchy for 
the heir apparent, on his arriving at a certain age, to be pro- 
claimed successor to the throne, for the useful purpose of crushing 
competition and preventing the dangers of a vacancy. On this 
occasion the young prince was always allowed to ask a favour, 
which in no instance had ever been refused^ Those who know, by 
painful experience, the timid solicitude of love, are best qualified to 
judge of the distress of Artaxerxes, when, in the face of the whole 
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€Cttrt> his bekred son demanded, on an occasion which barred refusal, 
the fair favourite of his bosom. 

From the rigid and superstitious obsenrances of Persia, backed by 
the solemn persuasions of the high priest of the sun, the young prince 
became possessed of the enchanting Milto, who is a striking example of 
that astonishing influence, which ripened beauty has beoi observed, 
from management, dexterity, and other arts, to exercise over hot-headed* 
lash young men. The unhappy father declaring, what no woman ought 
ever to be made acquainted with, that he could not live without her, 
soon after reclaimed his captive; family dissention and conspiracy, 
real or pretended, followed, and ended in the death of his son. 

Thus beauty, whidi long before the days of Helen and Troy had 
destroyed kingdoms, and made fools or madmen of the wisest and 
bravest of heroes, — fatal beauty, ruinous alike to itself and others, de- 
prived the Persian monarch of the mistress of his heart, and his Idng- 
dom of a mudi loved prince. 

I have been censured for crowding the pages of this collection with 
narratives of female frailty, a species of misconduct which, it has been 
said, ought ever to be assigned to the infamy and obHvion it deserves. 
I have observed, and again repeat, that my purpose is to point out 
to the sex the omnipotence of their charms, even wnen illicitly exerted. 
Could women be persuaded to exert their influence correctly, and dis- 
pense their smiles to good men alone, firmly rejecting every advance 
from infamous or debauched characters, I am persui^ed that a most 
desirable revolution would take place in the manners of the age. Such 
gentle but irresistible censors would supply the glaring, the rapid 
decay of moral and religious impression, and operate to the full as 
effectually, and far more pleasantly, than the most elaborate additions 
io our penal code. 

MILTON, JOHN, an Engliidi poet, somewhat quaintJy described 
by Richardson as an ancient, bom fifteen hundred yean after his time, 
A violent attack made on the genius and originality of the author of 
Paradise Lost, is noticed in Lauder's article. Dr. Bentley also treated 
him with disrespect; but later times have witnessed an attempt on 
the other side of the question — an attempt to idolize and almost deify 
the republican, at the expense of the poets and most eminent writers 
of antiquity. " Compared to Milton," says this extravagant and 
singular writer, " Homer is a frog, and Virgil a gnat ; iEschylus, Sopho- 
des, £uripides, mere flies buzzing in the sun^ine of Shakspeare. I 
am aware of incurring critical resentment by this declaration; bat 
never having professed aU^ance to critics, whom I consider as comets 
to scare genius, and ministers of vengeance, I insist that perfection 
in hterary composition may exist in spite *of and in opposition to Aris- 
totle, and all ue little technical cobwebs of his apprentices, Quinti- 
lian, and Bossu." 

MINORCA, an island in the Mediterranean sea, alternately poa- 
lessed by England and by Spain ; for a long time gallantlv defended 
against forces enormously superior to his own, by General Blak^iey 
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in the eighteenth century. On the subject of the celebrated si^ of 
Fort St. Philip, this intrepid veteran used to relate, that an incident 
occurred previous to it, which perplexed him to th^ full as much as 
tlie enemy's attacks. This was the elopement of three nuns from the 
monastery of St. Claire with two English officers. These gentlemen 
haying been induced by curiosity to converse at the iron grate, saw two 
of the fair recluses, with whom they feU desperately in love, and declared 
their passion, solemnly promising at the same to marry them, if they 
eould contrive to escape from the place of their confinement The 
military men soon found that their offers were by no means disagree- 
able, and many schemes were formed by the prisoners to elude the 
Tigilance of their keepers. At length, by one of those lucky acd- 
doits to which lovers as well as warriors are sometimes indebted for 
success, they procured the key of a door which led from the house 
into an adjoining garden. Taking advantage of darkness and the 
extreme old age of the nun whose business it was to lock them up, at 
the hour of midnight they crept softly down stairs into the garden^ 
nhere they found the two gentlemen ready to receive them. The 
lovers were surprised and somewhat abashed when a third lady made 
her appearance, but their apprehensions were soon quieted on being 
inf(»*med that the stranger who excited their fears, was an intimate 
friend and confidante, who hating her present state of captivity, and 
dreading a deprivation of their society, had insisted on accompanying 
them. There yet remained a considerable difficulty to surmount ; this 
was a waU twenty feet high, which surrounded the garden of the con- 
vent on every side. To men with rope-ladders, who were resolved to 
run all risks to gain possession of youth and beauty, this seemed 
nothing ; but to girls, neither of whom had reached the age of nine- 
teen, the attempt was formidable, besides the risk of being heard or 
seen by persons passing in the street where they were to descend. By 
a concurrence of caution and good luck the nuns climbed safely over 
the wall, and were lodged by the fortunate lovers in safe and credit- 
able quarters. 

The next day at early matins, when the fugitives were missed, the 
town as well as convent became a scene of uproar and confusion ; the 
English were strongly suspected of assisting in this escape, the inha- 
bitants, for the most part rigid Catholics, being sure that none but 
HEBETics could bc Capable of so wicked and abominable an action. 
The officers in the mean time applied to their chaplain to marry them, 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the church of England. This 
gentleman informed them, that if the ladies still continued Cathohcs^ 
he would not, nor indeed could he, lawfully join them in wedlock, for, 
although he considered the vow of chastity which they had taken as 
in itsdf illegal, yet it was binding while they continued of the Popish 
persuasion. This obstruction to the gratification of the wishes of all 
parties being communicated to the nuns, they replied, " that the vow 
they had taken* independent of any religious opinions, was unlawful, 
IS it had been extorted from them by force ; that they communicated 
their sentiments on this subject to their confessor soon after being 
gent to the conyent, and he informed them, if they left the convent^ 
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they would certiunly be put to death by their families." The 
young women further informed the officers^ '* that when their con- 
fessor acquainted the abbess with what had been told him of their 
strong aversion to a recluse life, she ordered them to be confined in a 
dungeon, and to be fed only on bread and water; they were also 
severely whipped every day, which at length compelled them to sub- 
mit; ''that this cruel usage and the unnatural restraint in which 
they lived, — the Almighty having evidently created us all to be happy 
as long as we caw be so with innocence, — hsid gradually, and long before 
their acquaintance with the English gentlemen, infusedinto their minds 
doubts of the truth of that religious system which imposed and counte- 
nanced such hardships, or could suppose a Being, Hke Grod, could approve 
of them ; in short, that they were ready to embrace the' Protestant faith, 
if the worthy chaplain would have the goodness to undertake the task 
of instructing them." 

During the whole of these transactions, which were communicated 
to General Blakeney, he gave strict and particular orders that no force 
or compulsion should on any account or under any pretence be made 
use of. Catholic clergymen, and|| the friends of the ladies, were sdso 
permitted to visit, and exhort, and to persuade ; but liberty of person 
and opinion was not by any means to be violated, the general observ- 
ing on the occasion, that he was heartily sorry for what had happened, 
and if he could, would have prevented it ; but from the turn things 
had taken, and the island being for the present under the dominion of 
the king of England, the principles of a free government must not be 
departed from. The affair greatly interested the public mind, and con- 
siderably agitated the clergy, regular as well as secular. One pecuUarity 
was observed ; the doors and windows of the room where the nuns 
slept were sealed every night in the presence of their friends and the 
confessor, and opened before them in the morning, to satisfy the 
parents of the young women that no illicit intercourse was carried on. 
At length, in spite of public clamour and private remonstrance, the 
fair Mmorquines renoi^iced the faith and errrors of the church of 
Rome, and having declared themselves Protestants, the s^ime day re- 
ceived and conferred happiness by being married to their military lovers ; 
their associate in this escape, imitating their avowal of the Protestant 
persuasion, not long after became the wife of an English gentleman. 

On this occasion the governor had a nice and difficult part to act ; 
and the following letter was written by him to the Vicar-general of 
Minorca, who, as well as the friends of me young women, were anxious 
that they should be given up : — 

Reverend Sir, Janiiary 9,1 th, 1748. 

I, who always loved peace, and have a natural aversion to disputes, 
cannot see but with regret a disturbance in my government which it is 
not easy to pacify, unless I act in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
principles of the English constitution, which cannot be departed from 
in any part of the dominions of that sovereign I have the honour to 
serve. But to convince you that I wish to act according to the strict 
rules of reason and justice, as well as from strong conviction, 1 request 
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of yoa, laying aside passion and the prejudices of education^ to place 
yourself in my situation, and to view the affair^ — not as it appears to 
jou, a dignified Catholic, warm with zeal, and animated I douht not 
oy good intentions,— but as ii must appear to me, a Protestant, jtlaced 
in an office of high trust and responsibility, and the representative of 
I great king, whose family were placed on the British throne as the 
professed preservers of civil and religious liberty. Three young ladies 
nave escaped from a nunnery, of their own free will and accord, 
without force or violence ; at their own desire they are sheltered in 
an English gentleman's house, and treated according to the strictest 
roles of honour. On being asked their reasons for quitting the society 
of which they formed a part, their reply is, that they were tired of a 
life perpetually spent in conHneraent, prayer, and mortification, and in 
consequence of a vow extorted from them by threatenings and severe 
punishments ; they conclude with professing an ardent desire to em- 
brace the Protestant religion. On being fuuy informed of this afiair, 
I was fearful that the ladies' changing their religion might appear a 
hasty, ra.sh, and unpremeditated step ; I therefore ordered that such of 
the clergy of your church as their friends approved, might have the 
liberty of conversing with them, but that no force but that of reason- 
ing and argument should be made use of. This liberty you know was 
grossly and dishonourably abused by the parents of one of the parties, 
who by manual violence carried away and concealed the terrified nun ; 
had not the young lady been happily found, I should have been under the 
necessity of severely punishing the perpetrators of this outrage and their 
abettors. Terrified by this proceeding, they loudly call for my protec- 
tion, and demand admission into our Protestant church. As a mem- 
ber of that communion and a Christian, can I prevent the doors of 
everlasting life being opened unto them ? as a citizen of the land of 
liberty, which it is my pride and boast to have been born and bred in, 
can I blame them for having fled from a cruel, unnatural, and degrad- 
ing bondage ? There is also another reason against my granting your 
request ; Maria Gomela and Isabella Sintos are both married to English 
officers, and how can I separate those whom God has joined together? 
It is indeed what I have no authority to do, and would subject me to 
the penalties of our laws, which are no respecters of persons. As to the 
single lady, she is at present in a family of honour and distinction, 
and perhaps will soon wish to be married herself; and if so inclined, I 
apprehend it is neither in my power, sir, nor yours, to prevent it. I 
assure you this business has occasioned me great uneasiness ; and I 
hope you are convinced that I could neither prevent nor remedy it in 
the manner you point out, without failing in duty to my sovereign, and 
disobeying the dictates of my own conscience. I have taken good care 
that nothing of the kind shall happen again, and it shall be represented 
as necessary, for the neace of this island, to confirm and ratify what I 
have done by proper l^al penalties. Ajssure yourself of my readiness 
to oblige you on all lawful occasions, and that I am, reverend sir, 
yoors W. Blakeney. 
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MIRELEES, ANDREW, a tanner of Leith, near Edinburgh, of 
legolar habits, and apparently of sober life, in a country and at a period 
when, whatever oiker improvements wealth and refinement have pro- 
duoed, laxity of conduct or of faith woul(^not have escaped notice and 
punishment. In January, seventeen hundred and forty-nine, he was 
called by business to Haddington, fifteen miles from his house, but not 
returning, his wife and family were considerably alarmed ; at two o'clock 
in the morning, after long and anxious expectation, his horse galloped 
into the yard in a Uoody condition, and wounded in several parts of the 
body. Naturally concluding that Andrew was murdered, they made 
implication to a magistrate, and a proclamation was issued the next day, 
(mering a reward for apprehending the supposed murdererst A mastifi^ 
which usually followed the tanner, was found stabbed in several places^ 
and dead. Two drunken chairmen were also met carrying a sedan, in 
which the coat, hat, wig, and spurs of Mirdees were found, also a large 
clasp-knife in one of their pockets, all of which were bloody. The men 
could give no satisfactory account, but said they had carri^ a sick per- 
son to Musselburgh (which was fact), and that on their return they had 
met with persons who made them drunk ; that they found the coat, &c. 
in the road, on their return : under these circumstances they were both 
committed to prison. It appeared, from inquiry, that Mirelees had 
dined at Haddington, where he received twenty-five pounds at half -past 
five o'clock ; that he called in his way home at Musselburgh, within five 
miles of his own house, but could be traced no further. Five weeks 
after the proclamation was issued, Mr. Burton, an Edinburgh trades- 
man, returning from Sheffield to Leeds, was surprised, as ne passed 
through the kitchen of an inn, to see Mirelees in me chimney corner, 
quietly smoking his pipe. After the ardour of curiosity and the stare 
of wonder were satiated, Burton prevailed on the fugitive to accompany 
him immediately to Scotland. 

Mirelees made oath before a magistrate, that soon after leaving Mus- 
selburgh, he was met by two persons in a post-chaise, who ordered him 
to stop, which he refused, when they suddenly jumped out, stabbed 
his horse and his d<^, and forcibly draped him into the carriage, whidi 
then drove on at a furious rate. They halted at several towns to change 
horses, but would never suffer him to alight, nor indeed did he know 
where he was till they arrived at the Blade Swan in York ; from this 
inni, after keeping him confined three days, they removed hini at mid- 
night, and at last rdeased him in a forest, where they quitted him, and 
he never saw tbem again : they ndther demanded money, nor in any 
respect, except abridging his liberty, offered violence to his person. On 
the strength of this affidavit one chairman was dismissed from confine- 
ment, the other unfortunate man having in the interval died in prison. 
The chief justice bdng made acquainted with the drcumstanoes and 
story of the tanner, ordered him to be apprehended as an impostor ; but 
he found means to escape on board a ship bound to Zeakna, where he 
was afterwards seen, but never could be ^nrevailed on to explain his eon- 
duct, which was proved by his flight to be unjustifiable, if not unac- 
countable. From this instance, which is upon record, judges and juries 
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may kam the falHbiHty of drcurostantial^ unaccompanied by posidTe 
efttfence. I fear few of my readers, appointed a» jurymen to decide on 
the poor chairmen, would have considcared them as innocent of the murw 
dtr had Mirelees never appeared. What would have been their fedingp 
had either of thoae unhappy men been executed before his return ! 

MARVEL, ANDREW, a patriot, and, what is rare, a disinterested 
jpatriot, daring the reign of King Charles the Second. He is said to 
liave r^ularly dined, during the sitting of parliament, at an ordinary in 
the Strand, not far from Northumberland-street; the house has been 
pointed out to the editor, and within these last twenty years was in the 
same occupation, but is now so no longer. Being met at the door by a 
friend, who thought it not exactly the j^ce for a member of the Houae 
•f Commons to frequent, he expostulated with him on the subject. *' I 
have dined," replied Andrew, " on a piece of excellent boilfd beef, a 
roasted pigeon, and asparagus, which cost me, including the servii^ 
man's gratuity, two shilungs and sixpence ; and who would sell him« 

SELF FOR BIRE, WHILE HE CAN HAVE SO GOOD A DINNER FOR HALF A 
CBOWN? 

MISFORTUNES OF ROYALTY. From the days of Saul, and a 
kmg list of idolatrous kings whom he and his successor destroyed, to 
Tarquin> Darius« the Stuarts, and the dynasty of the Bourbons, crushed 
before our eyes by the iron sceptre of a republic, history is little more 
than a delineation of the follies and crimes, the miseries and oppressions 
of kings, of the abject submission, the sanguinary but ineffectual vio- 
Imce, of their subjects. Such spectacles, it is honourable to our natures 
as leding men, and particularly useful to us as Englishmen, to contem- 
plate wim sympathy and regret, but not to forget the great purposes of 
moral applicaticm and useful deduction. Let it not be forgotten that, 
whilst once in a century some unfortunate monarch and his family are 
exiled or extirpated, millions of subjects are daily and hourly sui^ng 
evils more bitter than death, evils which, moistening their nooming 
morsel and their evening cup with the tears of anguish, escape genend 
observatiim, because they are not exhibited on th^ conspicuous theatre 
of public life. Yet it is to be lamented that the experience of others, 
which in many instances afibrds a cheap, a second- hand, but a useful 
species of wisdom, in the cases of which I am speaking, is found to pro- 
auce no salutary effect. After such long and bloody catalogues of crinaes 
and punishments, of cruelty and oppression, it is to be doubted if a single 
sovereign has been taught moderation in the plenitude of power, or one 
nation pacific temperate firmness in the trying moments of revolution- 
ary retribution, wh^i passion generally triumphs over reason, and re- 
sentment overwhelms me bounds of justice and practical utility. Wealth 
and powQT in all ages have corrupted the human heart, while the turbUf- 
lent ^irit of democracy, bursting forth occasionally to havoc and de- 
struction, has destroyed what it ought to have corrected ; then retiripi^ 
like a tiger to its den, surfeited with carnage, again submits to imposition 
«id tyranny under a new form. 

Tlioae p^itickns who are advocates for sternness and severity on the 
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part of kings and ministers, insist that there is no encouragement for 
inducing sovereigns to act with mildness towards their suhjects ; they 
produce Louis, the last king of France, in support of their doctrine. ** In 
this case," says a writer remarkahle for a hriUiant and artful arrangement 
of the sound side of a cause, ^* in this case the people of France rebelled 
against a good and beneficent monarch, with more fury, rage, and insult, 
than ever the most exasperated subjects demonstrated against the most 
sanguinary of tyrants ; their resistance was made to concession, their 
revolt from protection ; their blow was aimed at a hand holding forth 
graces, favours, and immunities." 

Yet it is impossible to defend the unhappy Capet from the charges of 
duplicity and counteraction ; open in most cases to conviction, and earnest 
in searching for information, he was unfortunately always of opinion 
with the last person he conversed with, provided his arguments were 
conducted with decent plausibility and common sense. On this prin- 
ciple, and under such discordant impressions, his orders in the same day, 
and often in the same hour, were contradictory ; and those who had Idft 
him, perhaps only a few hours, were confirmed in their opinion of his 
total want of sincerity. Placed in a situation which required the facul- 
ties, resolution, and rapid perception of a being superior to man, the 
poor king, with many estimable qualities, but a total absence of firm- 
ness and depth of thought, was puzzled how to act; he was not qualified 
for the perilous precipice on which he stood. Surrounded by persons / 
neither able nor inclined to advise for the best, he had not straigth of . 
mind to adopt the open, straight-forward line of conduct whicfh would 
have led to glory and safety ; distracted by hopes and fears, by paternal 
affection and conju^ love, his wavering, inconsistent conduct deprived 
him of the confidence of his subjects, malignity rapidly succeeded to 
suspicion, and overwhelming ruin ensued. The king should have yielded 
implicitly and unreservedly to the spirit of the times, or he should have 
roused early from his uxorious and sensual propensities, and have thus 
expressed himsdf : " I am ready to resign my crown or my life, but 
while I am your king I will not consent to be stripped of the preroga- 
tives of a sovereign." 

On the contrary, ^eming to yield to, but privately obstructing the 
democratic march, he offended, and was altematelv deserted by all. 
Unhappy descendants from a hateful line ! an English spirit wars not 
with the dead ; your misfortunes have thrown a veil over your faults ; 
the sternness of impartial justice yields to a more gentle influence. 
With all my supposed tendencies, could I have entered by supernatural 
helps your prison in the Temple, I would have encircled you with an 
invisible mantle, the little Capet should not have been forgot; I would 
have conveyed you from your durance to some sequestered spot. Far 
from civil discord, contending factions, avowed enemies, and false 
friends, you should have passed your lives in the lap of comfort and 
domestic peace ; I would have dethroned you only to have made you 
happy. 

It is a common reflection in certain circles, to lament that Louis the 
Sixteenth, his princes and nobles, did not by an early and vigorous 
exertion suppress die first tendency to popular tumult; tne fact is, early 
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attempts were made^ but such was the corrupted state of things, so tho- 
rough a conviction of the necessity for doing something had pervaded all 
ranks, that the soldiers were found unwilling to point their bayonets 
against their fellow-citizens. For this reason it was that the arts of 
corruption, intrigue, and counteraction^ were so long preferred to actual 
hostility ; ifbr of what use was it to wage open war, when the necessary 
weapons either dropped from their grasp, or recoiled against the hand 
which wielded them '^ 

MISTAKEN SCEPTIC. A late writer, who fancies he has demo* 
Hiked Revelation, observes that it is common for the defenders of Chris- 
tianity to insist that the rules inculcated in the Scriptures, and the life 
there enjoined, are best calculated for rendering men happy in this life* 
even if there were no state of future existence. " I will not take up my 
j-eader's time," he adds, '^ by refuting such reasonings but merely quote 
the following passage : ' If in this life only we haye hope, we are of all 
men most miserable/ " But these words, uttered by one with a prospect 
of speedy martyrdom before his eyes, are, I believe, generally considered 
by our most able divines as applicable only to the early disciples of 
Christ and the first preachers of the gospel. They bore the mockery, 
taunts^ revilings, and injurious treatment of the world ; underwent the 
most grievous torments, and faced death in its most terrifying form ; 
thus imitating the example of, and confirming their faith in, a crucified 
Reedemer. And if there be no state of general retribution, no world 
beyond the grave, men burnt alive, sawn asunder, devoured by wild 
beasts, and suffering tortures in a thousand ways, may surely be con- 
sidered 9^ of all men most miserable, losing their comforts here, and their 
rewards hereafter. 

MITCHELL, ANDREW, an English resident at the court of the 
heroic king of Prussia^ to whom he was a personal favourite, though he 
opposed many of the sceptical and political assertions of that monarch 
with frank but decent firmness. " By the help of God," said Mitchell 
on a certain occasion, *'we have gained a victory over the French.** 
" How is this, my friend," said the king, '^ is God one of your allies ?" 
** Yes," replied the envoy, in a sarcastic way, '* and the only one who 
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MOB, a method of suppressing one, without bloodshed. In the year 
seventeen hundred and ninety-two, the women of Toulon declared 
themselves in a state of insurrection, and, assembling in great crowds, 
threatened to,^ang the magistrates if they did not lower the price, of 
sugar. The procurator syndic at first laughed at tlieir threats, but the 
multitude refusing to disperse, he assembled the council general of the 
commune, and ordered the fire-engines, with a plentiful supply of water, 
mixed with soot, to be drawn out in battle array ; by a vigorous dis- 
charge of this smutty artillery the insurgents in petticoats were com« 
pletdy routed, and quietly returned to their homes. 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHY. '* A good life," says a pleasant wnta, 
who occasionaUy tantalises the public with a fragment or an exti«cty 
though few are better qualified to amuse and instruct us by literary and P^ 
htiM communicatioQs^ ^a good life was fcnmerly a phrase confined to 
the Stodc Exchange^ but it is now extended to the bookseller's diop^ and 
it is become absolutely necessary for a man to live on, in order to presenre 
his character. The death of an eminent person is considered as the 
signal for attack ; out comes his life, character, and behaviour ; he is 
treated as a felon condemned, with this difference^ that the criminal 
recdves sentence ttfter, and the person exhibited, brfore conviction. The 
lives we frequenUy see warrant some such sentence as this : Your 
memory shall be consigned to Arthur Anecdote, Esq., to be by him 
anatomized, cut, sladbed, mangled, and served up to the public at the 
small price of three shillings. 

In answer to this humorous stricture, which in some respects is wcfl* 
founded, it may be said, diat while private anecdotes are so overly 

Eurchased and with such avidity perused, it is natural to expect that in the 
terary as in o^r trades that commodity will be always sent to market 
in the greatest quantity, for which there is the most urgent demand. 
The only efl^tual mode for suppressing this teasing propensity, would 
be for the gentleman in question — and no man is better aue — ^to amend 
the puUic taste and turn general curiosity into more important chan- 
nels, by his own literary exertions. Till so desirable an iteration takes 
place, we must not act like the luxiuious epicure, who, after distending 
nis stomach with syllabubs, flummery, and other flatulent unsubstantial 
viands, complained that he had no appetite for English roast foee£ 
Instead of attributing his mistake to tibie vitiated caprice of his own 
appetite, he stormed and swore at the purveyors who fumisiied the vari- 
ous articles of his table. 

' After all that hath been said and sung on the subject, I have my 
doubts whether the benefits produced by the fashionable custom oi 
scrutinising into personal history, do not over-balance the inconve- 
niences U is supposed to produce. A smile, a blush, or a sigh, may be 
occasionally raised by the discovery of amorous intrigue, Newmarket 
adventore, private profligacy, or public tergiversation ; but it is an un- 
deniable fact, that much of crime, mudi of malice, and mudi of mean- 
ness, is prevented by this literary tribunal, which thus obliges individuals, 
however exalted their rank, to pass in review before the public, and 
stigmatizes or praises their actions according to their intrinsic merits, 
after the parties are out of the reach of the King's Bendi or the Old 
Bailey. The crying evil is, that those who undertake the business, too 
often want alnlity, honesty, and independence. It is recorded on indis-* 
putal^e evidence, that die odious Countess of Macclesfield, the unnatural 
mother of Savage, carried with her to the grave the anguish of a 
wounded heart, inflicted by the arrows of the press : in this instance it 
is said that the ofiender was punished but not amended : yet a certain noto- 
rious charact^, famous for his criminal accumulation of wealth, his guilty 
misapplication of it, and stained by crimes which, (hough enormous, tlie 
laws could not reach ; it is a well-known fact that he reluctantly agreed 
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19 see and be reooncikd to his only^ysmucfa-injured son ; thatheooo- 
fiderably relaxed the habits of his life, and did a Utile good, for foar (at 
he observed to a Mead, and in his own languid) for fear of tkUe 
1^ d uewspapen. 



MODERN im^novements in art, science, and personal comfort, un- 
known to the andents. — ^I have often wished, says a livdy but 
profoand writer, ^'I have often wished that I had it in my power to 
oMbit to the si^es and heroes of andent times some of those improve- 
nents which, thoi:^h familiar to and litde thought of by t», ooiud not 
fiul snrpriEing and ddighting minds like theirs. I would give to 
Aiistotle the electric shock ; I would carry Alexander the Great to see 
die experiments at Woolwich Warren, and the evolutions of a modem 
faittalioQ ; I would show to Julius Caesar, the invader of the barbaroui 
Britons, an Engli^ man-of-war ; to Ardiimedes, a fire-engine and a 
reflecting telescope." Having occasion to speak of an English sailor 
who, impelled by •curiosity, courage, or rashnesSy descended into the cra- 
ter of Moant i^na, and dipped his stick into the melted matter, the 
snne writer observes : ^ If a reascming being could be permitted to pe- 
netrate with safety into the lowest bowels and recesses which furnish 
food to that burning volcano, how tremendous would be the scene ! 
caverns ex rather cauldrons of several miles extent, with fiery massea 
hrger than the human eye can take in, rdling furiously about, widi 
vivid flashes of fire brighter than the sun, bellowings and roarings louder 
than thunder. The earth undermined by flames, and breaking in upon 
die fire with fresh stores of combustible matter ; torrents or rivers of water 
at the same time pouring down on the burning mass, the blast oi which 
repelled by sudi an immense fire, driving before it vast rocks, stones^ 
cinders, and ashes, into the air.** A scene indeed awful luid terribly 
sublime, wanting only a Lucifer, a Beelzebub, a Moloch, and their asso- 
ciate spirits, to complete the infernal vault, the fiery gulf, and sulphu- 
reous Pandemonium of Milton. ♦ 

MONK, GEORGE, an English general, highly instrumental in tlie 
restoration of king Charles the Second, by whom he was created duke of 
Albemarle, and otherwise rewarded ; nor can it be denied that Monk 
watched with patient vigilance the current of popular opinion ; that he 
seized with dexterity the decisive moment when he might safely and 
eflfeetually act for the royal fugitive : by this conduct he prevented 
those bloody struggles which must inevitablv have taken place had he 
dedared himsdf before the general wish for tne king's return had been 
intelligibly expressed. I have been asked by an ingenious critic, in what 
respect, as a soldier, a patriot, or a statesman, the proceeding of generd 
Monk could justify the harsh and unqualified censure I have in another 
place bestowed upon him : my answer shall be short, and I trust it wiU 
be satisfactory. The error or rather the crime of Monk was his ddiver- 
ing up to a man notorious for his profligacy, depravity, infidelity, and 
a total absence of all moral principles, me people of England unoqndi- 
TiONALLY ; for it will not admit of doubt, that the exiled prince, with- 
out UKmey or friends, an outlaw and a refugee in a foreign land, would 
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have agreed to aiiy terms as the price of restoring him to the throne of 
his ancestors. How many serious evils and hloouy struggles would an 
opposite conduct on the part of the general have prevented, had he 
prudently guarded the constitution hy new harriers^ and, readily and 
eagerly assisted hy ahle advisers, retraced and expressed in clear language 
the precise boundaries of regal prerogative ? Considered in this point of 
view, I remain still of opinion that the conduct of Monk was culpably ne- 
gligent and selfishly time-serving; a charge in which I consider lord Cla- 
rendon, with all his good sense and political moderation, as in some 
degree involved. It was his duty, as a man of honour and a patriot, to 
have advised his master to do that voluntarily, which Monk might have 
mmted on his doing. I shall continue to be of this opinion, notwith- 
standing so much has been well said by a late writer, whom I once 
loved and now lament, and although he has dignified or caricatured the 
diancellor as an historian with the epithet stupendous. 

MONLUC, a Marshal of France, in the sixteenth century, a man 
of considerable military merit, and generally celebrated by French 
historians, who have omitted to remark the horrid cruelties he exercised 
on the persecuted Hugonots. Some of these unfortunate wretches flefl 
for refuge to the city of Beziers, to which place Monluc and his myr- 
midons eagerly pursued them ; but Simon Count Monfort pleaded in 
their behalf, giving among other reasons for mercy, that there were 
many zealous Catholics among the inhabitants. '^ We will not listen 
a moment, God will distinguish and rewardthe faithful in another 
world; fall on, my gallant comrades!" was the merciless reply, ^' and 
give yourselves not a moment's concern if a score or two of the faith- 
ful should perish ; the extirpation of heresy is so important, that you 
must run all risks, rather than suffer one of the hateful race to escape." 
A double line of troops having been drawn round the town, to prevent 
a creature passing forth, the massacre became general and promiscuous, 
men, women, and children, without a single exception, were put to 
death ; the monsters exterminated the inhabitants, went to mass, and 
were taught to think they did God service. Monluc, the director of 
this atrocious proceeding, was afterwards dangerously wounded in the 
face, at the siege of Rabastens, a town on the river Tarbe, in the Upper 
Languedoc; in consequence of this accident, which shattered both 
his jaws, and crushed the bones of his nose, his face was so much dis- 
figured, and his countenance rendered altogether so horrible, that he 
never appeared afterwards without a mask. This circumstance in a 
man whose bloody actions had created a host of enemies, was too 
peculiar and striking to escape their animadversions ; and the sectarian 
preachers, uniting fanaticism with rancour, insisted diat his misfortune 
was a visitation evidently called down from Heaven by his execrable 
conduct 

This military veteran had a younger brother, who was Bishop of 
Valence, in Dauphine, of whom it had been remarked, that while the 
marshal, during his whole life, was exhibiting strong proofs of the 
most active catholic zeal, the ecclesiastic was suspected of inclining to 
the opinions of Uie reformers. Oli this difierent conduct of the two 
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individuals, we may be permitted to obsenre, that it was the duty of the 
marshal^ as a good soldier^ not only to act ^ but even to think> according to 
the word of command ; but that the bishop, led by habit and education 
to pursue religious studies, was very likely to be led astray from the 
paths of popery, by nature and common sense. 

MONSEY, Dr. a physician and an oddity. Possessing a consider- 
aUe share of literary acuteness and knowledge of the world, but 
paying little r^ard to the feelings and established customs of man- 
lund, he too often rendered the good-wiU and ease of others subser- 
mat to his own conveniency, wmm, and caprice. He first practised 
j^ysic at Bury, in Suffolk, where he experienced the common fate of 
professional situations in the country, great fatigue, long joumevs, and 
ihort fees. In a rusty wig, dirty boots, and leather breeches, he pro- 
bably would have sunk into a hum^drum provincial doctor, with the 
common questions by rote, the tongue, the pulse, and the guinea ; his 
merits not diffused lieyond a county chronicle, and his medical mistakes 
concealed in a country church-yard. But he was hastily sent for to at- 
tend the £arl of Godolphin, a son of Queen Anne's Lord Treasurer, by 
a daughter of John, the great Duke of Marlborough. This nobleman, 
on a journey to his seat near the Gogmagog Hills, was taken suddenly 
and dangerously ill ; nature or Monsey was successful, and in the inter- 
val of recovery, the greatful earl, highly pleased with the conversation, 
as well as the skill of his physcian, felt a wish to secure merit so 
saperior to the post in which he found it, as he had long wanted an 
agreeable and rational companion^ and a medical friend, so desirable to 
a valetudinarian in the decline of life. Having liberally rewarded Dr. 
Monsey, his lordship made an offer for his becoming an inmate and a 
friend, on the fair ground of mutual favour and reciprocal obligation. 
The terms were accepted, he accompanied his patient to London, lived 
with him near thirty years, the remainder of his patron's life, and 
procured, through his interest, a medical appointment at Chelsea, and 
^ handsome I^ac^ on the death of his patron. 

Lord Godolphin*s life has been described as spent, rather in snug 
comfort than brilliant display ; his supreme felicity, a well-dressed, 
and, to do him justice, a well-eaten dinner, his game backgammon, and 
his favourite book^ Gibber's Apology for his own Life. It is not easy 
to imagine a greater contrast than Monsey's journey produced ; from 
die narrow rural circle, unvaried and unenlivened, from the senseless 
egotism of the fox-hunter, the silly minuteness and teazing detail of 
Ihe keep sportsman, and the noisy nonsense, ribaldry, and carousings 
df fairs, weddings, and christenings ; from die obstinate wrong-headed 
justice and his nervous wife ; from the curate, the lawyerf and the 
apothecary; from the uninteresting pertness of conceit, and the be- 
numbing dulness of ignorance, he was suddenly deposited in the 
metropolis, the region of elegance, the fountain of politeness, and the 
land of promise. He was introduced to many of the first characters 
of the age, and successfully cultivated a friendship with Sir Robert 
Walpole^ the Earls of Bath and Chesterfield, and with Mr. Ganick. 
Thus treading the pleasantest path of life, the happy medium between 
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l^iire sfid fatigue ; polished society and literary amazement might be 
said to strew the wiiy over with flowers. 

Yet, in a long intereoarse with the great and the gay, he never 
degraded hiinself by ahject flattery, constantly preserving a natnnd 
plainness of manners and an unreserved sincerity of behaviour, to those 
who remember it by no means an unpleasing one. He spoke the truth, 
and, wfaatsometimes gave oftextee, the whole truth, which aflbrded midig- 
sity an opportunity for sometimes crying him down as a cynic and 
misaniSirc^t ; but his censures, though severe, were generally just, an4 
for the most part directed against vice, impudence, or affectation. An 
intercourse with David Garrick must have been highly desirable to any 
inan of oommron taste and discernment, and Monsey always considered 
it as the solace and ornament of his life; but th<^ best acquainted 
with die manager, however they admired and loved him, nil knew, that 
ahhongh eager to seek and enjoy a joke at another roan's expense, it 
nettled him when raised at his own ; it was the amusement of many an 
hour at Hampton, to produce ridiculous stories, or raise a laugh at the 
-^kxTtor, who retorted sometimes with warmth, and often with success. 

** Gtarrick will certainly quit the stage," said Dr. Mark Hildesley, 
JBishop of Sodor and Man, many years before the retirement of Hoscius i 
^* He never will do it," said Monsey, " as long as he knows a guinea 
is cross on one side, and pile on the other.** This proverbial reply was 
violently resented by our inimitable actor, he sent his friend an anony- 
mous letter, containing at length the ^mj^atic words of Horace, 

— Absentem qui rodit utniciim. 

Qui non dcfendit alio culpante, solutos 

Qui captat risus homintim, famamque dicaeis ; 

Fingere qui non visa potest, omissa tacere 

Qui nequit, hie niger est hunc tn Romane caveto. 

A frienddnp productive for twenty years of mutual pleasure instantly 
ceased, and as intimate friends are often converted into bitter enemies, 
their dispute was exasperated by severe recrimination ; while officious 
intermeddlers, who affected to lament their disagreement, ridiculing and 
exulting at their quarrel, heartily laughed at the joke. " I thank you," 
cried Monsey to Lord Bath, who attempted to reconcile them, '^but 
why will your lordship trouble yourself with the squabbles of a merry- 
andrew and a quack ? ' After Lord Godolphin's death it was again his 
fate to shift the scene ; deprived of a fiiend who delighted and a patron 
who liberally supported him^ he retired to Chelsea, and exchanged the 
splendour of a wealthy peer and an agreeable circle of London acquaint- 
ance for solitary apartments at thecoUege, a plate at a table provided for 
the governor and other officers of the house, his time<piece, and a vete- 
ran female servant. Soured by disappointment and a change of circum- 
stance and situation, he felt exertion necessary to prevent the inroads of 
ennui and discontent, and laboured to fill up the intervals of life whidh 
had been hitherto completely and agreeably occupied. In this nice 
point, so productive of crimes or of follies in us all, he partly succeeded 
by the aid of books, correspondence, mechanism, backgammon, and pro- 
fessional pursuits ; but he could not entirely escape the shafts of chagrin, 
which, after the most elaborate bulwarks we raise against external attack. 



19» often origmate fvem an e&enay within* A mdud ateentiMi 
olaarvecl ; g^us^ Attic wit, happy aUiudeny and uie well-laid 
were raeliowed and improved on the canvass, but the gentle tinti^ tk/t 
dcBeate oolmiBing, the minute blending of Mght and shMie, weve gfad»- 
aflj impaired; b^ confesaedly pesaesaed tbefortiier m re, but aqg^cled 
tiie mmfitcrin modo. 

At the hospital ^ military invalids Dr. Monsey became acqoaiiUMd 
with Mr. Chesdd^i, an able lithotomist and unassaming man, libe 
fnend of Pope, possessing a turn for mechanic ccmtrivance and a fcnack 
at rhyraiiig, which he always industriously ooncedied from the translater 
of Hemer. This dexterous and suceessful operator was move gratified 
hf a oompliment on his chariot springs improved by his own invenlaoB, 
tie q[>lemloar of his equipage, or a wdLtumed extempore stania. dum 
by b^g caUed the first surgeon in Europe. By humouring these 
hsTHdess foiUes and introducing his name in his epistles, Pbpe aecuatd 
professional attendance gratis, and the use of his carriage^ hous^ and 
servants. MiMisey's retreat at Chelsea was dbturbed, after Mr. Chesel- 
den's death, by disputes with Mr. Ranby, a surgeon. By a prepostefOili 
sr eorrupt regulation it had been customary for the surgeon to make out 
a ^arterly mil for attendance and application, contrary to the aaadc 
wisdy adopted in every similar institution where economy uid good 
management are at all attended to, which dearly point out a certain 
annual 8<dary as the most elmble methods It was in vain diat the pk«- 
ddan, who by vhtue of his office inspected ^e bill, detected error and 
mia-stateno^t ; it was to no purpose he proved that the medical and auv- 
^cal expenditure at Greenwidi for rapfdying several thousand marisie 
pensioners annually amounted to less than five hundred pounds, while 
the same purposes for less than a quarter of the same number ei militarjr 
veterans cost more than five thousand a year. The Doctor used to m 
with exuUation that his present majesty approved <^ his conduct kk thte 
official difierence, but sudi is the power of corrupt influence, thait 
Ranl^'s bill was paid, and the business continues still to be conduetsd 
in the same manner. It was Mousey*s misfortune to hHinch into the 
boundless ocean of metaphysics, which so many adventurers explone 
vrithout rudder, sail, or compass. His voyage produced the usuid recum 
of doubt and disappointment; to those inmo are infatuated by su^ 
unprofitaUe pursuits it may be useful to observe, that he confeased he 
owed to these studies a great part of the unhappiness of his lifo. 

'^ How h^pens it," said Sir Robert Walpole, " that no one eontob- 
diets me or beats me at billiards, except Dr. Monsey ? " " They get 
places," replied the Doctor ; '^ I am thought an honest fellow, and get an 
invitation to dinner." 

His surly antagonist, Ranby, was succeeded by Mr. Adair, a idcetcfa 
of whose life is ^ven in tliis collection. Two characters more opposite 
could not easily have met ; Monsey, with a proud consciousness of vigev- 
ous intellect, literary acquirement, and rugged merit; Adair, gende, 
accommodating, pleasant, and superficial, polished by elegant interoounie 
and adorned with gendemanlike qualities ; the first securing by stub- 
bom eccentricity that public notice be seemed to despise ; the last, by 
humble, but m<»re seducing arts, collecting the rays of court sunaldne. 

d2 
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and winning the afi^tions of the fair ; one rich in the massy bullion of 
aterliug genius^ the other sufficiently stored with the useful current coin 
of mild manners^ politeness, and attention. As old age y/iih its cares 
advanced; an asperity of behaviour and a neglect of decorum were 
observed in the doctor ; the young and the gay exclaimed against him 
as an interrupter of those various and minute niles, which, however tri- 
fling they may appear to the sage and the philosopher, essentially con- 
tribute to the ease and comfort of modem life. . From this charge he 
cannot be wholly exculpated ; but idle, silly, vain women, and men like 
women, excited in him the most violent efiusions of anger and contempt. 
He was charged with avarice, an accusation often bestowed on laudable 
prudence by the selfish, the foolish, or the profuse; if in general he 
appeared too fond of monev, it did not prevail on all occasions, for in 
two instances he burnt a hundred-pound bond, having so far assisted 
two industrious tradesmen, who were able but would have been distressed 
to repay it. 

The great vulgar, who afiect^ to treat him cavalierly, and meanly 
imaging that a fee cancelled all obligation, he often cut down by repeat- 
edly insisting '* That the attentions of a friend can never be repaid with 
money.*' One of these insignificants, a shabby placeman, wnose wife 
was once celebrated for beauty, sent him a ten-pound bank-note for 
attendance at a distance during a long indi^sition, when he knew it 
had cost the doctor twice the sum in chaise hire. The note was instantly 
returned: the formal empty prater coolly pocketed the afiront, and after 
frequently imposing on him m money transactions, had the assurance to 
repeatedly apply for advice, and the impudence to ridicule and abuse the 
physician behind his back. 111 usage and repeated pecuniary frauds soured 
^e doctor's temper, and his behaviour was gradually tinctured with sus- 

Sidon and acrimony. If however his parsimony in many instances 
egenerated into meanness, if his mode of life was not equal to his 
income, let it be remembered that he was constantly observing the dis- 
graceful and often the tragical efibcts of dissipation ; that he had the 
warmest affection for his daughter, whose numerous offspring he fdt 
himself bound to provide for; that he had a purse to assist the unfortu- 
nate ; and we may at last be induced to confess that he had an amiable 
reason for his weakness. 

Such, with all his foibles, was Monsey ; but the hour was rapidly 
approadiing, when infirmity clouded his faculties, when the eye which 
oiiivened and the ear that listened to his friend began to fadl; narra- 
tive old age came on, and languor, pain, and petulance, succeeded to 
wit which set the table on a roar, and sallies of ironical sarcasm which 
no power of face could resist. The edge of the sword had cut through . 
the scabbard, the candle had burnt to its socket ; he had exceeded the 
age of man, the accomplishment of his century was at hand, and he 
declared, in the querulous voice of decrepitude, that to him the world 
was a desert, that he had out-lived his faculties, his pleasures, and his 
friends ; that he was tired of life, but, like many fools and many phi- 
losophers, afraid to die. 

As Inogmphy, however amusing, ought not to be wholly unprofitable, 
the life of Monsey holds up a suutary lesson to young men of talent 
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and enteiprise. From a profession which even in the country might 
have rendered hira, if not a hriUiant, a useful and respectable member, 
of society, he was awakened by, what the world generally considers, a 
fortunate accident, to more splendid and interesting views. Roused by 
the enticing voice of ambition, luxury, or ease, he deserted the poet in 
which Providence had placed him ; and rushing to the metropolis, oa 
die wings of hope and expectation, passed the sunshine of his best days 
in affluence, amusement, and inactivity. Having acquired consideraue 
knowledge, both of books and of^ men, he was again deposited in the 
shades of retirement, and from inclination or disappointment took a 
satirical turn, attempted to correct shabby enormity, to reform the 
abandoned, subdue tne impertinent, and mortify the vain. . From a 
n^lect of the little rather than the ereat duties of life, from a haughty 
unaccoxpmodating severity to the iU qualities of others, rather than a 
want of good ones in himself, did he not often fail ? Did not the 
ungracious sternness of his efforts generally counteract his best inten- 
tions ? Does it appear that his extraordinary powers, learning, and 
talents for conversation, rendered him more feared or loved ? Did they 
advance him on the road to happiness, or smooth his passage through 
fife? 

It has been said, that the subject of this article was regrett^ by few, 
and that a man so generally disliked as he latterly was must have been 
grossly wrong, and radicaUy defective in principle or practice. An 
economist and a reformer of abuse is seldom popular ; the very existence 
of such a character depends on lopping off tne superfluous branches of 
corrupt perquisite, official frauo, or sensual gratification. To this 
another reason may be added : from a circle of friends exalted by rank 
and abilities, and m general adorned with useful or polite learning, he 
was removed to Chelsea College, the civil and domestic offices of wnich 
institution ought to have been occupied by disabled or disbanded mili- 
tary veterans, as it was founded for me express purpose of a well-earned 
retreat for the brave and unfortunate: but this foundation, which 
ought to have been devoted to national charity, was overrun by the 
valets, grooms, or election-jobbers, of a Fox, a Russell, a Phipps, a 
Grenville, or a Rigby. By diis preposterous misapplication of public 
rewards, a menial, by shaving the paymaster, brushing his coat, his 
shoes, or marrying his mistress, was instantly dubbed a gentleman, and 
became the companion of a general, a Knight of the Bam, a physician, 
and a divine. To men sprung from the worst dregs of die worst so- 
ciety, frequently devated for obsequiousness or vice, ignorant and self- 
ooncdted, can we wonder that Mousey repaid insolence with satirical 
invective and contempt? But real unassuming merit, in the poorest 
and lowest situations, he treated with good-nature and winning fami- 
liarity : the heartfelt gratitude he often experienced from patients of 
this class, he ever spoke of as the most gratiiyinff fee. He was the last 
man to arrogate adventitious merit, from splendid connexion or intel- 
lectual excelknoe: a creature (he often would exclaim) palsied by the 
contraction of a nervous fibre, and senseless on the ground from the 
banting of a capillary; an animal whom, with all our refined struggles, 
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wecan scarcely keep sweet and wholesome, has vast pretensioas to strut 
en the stilts of self-importance ] 

To condude, Dr. Monsey possessed a lively imagination, pointed 
npft, keen sensibility, and its general companions, strong passions, which 
he took little pains to curb : his curiosity was ardent, insatiable, and 
dften troublesome, but his communications were rapid, copious, and 
interesting: his vein of humour was rich, luxuriant, and (as is the 
nsture of aH humour) sometimes gross, and somedroes inel^ant. His 
penetration was deep, his opinion of human nature, warned by injuries 
of the selfish and unprincipled, was culpably unfavourable ; his memory 
iras incredibSe, pouring forth, in an unexhausted flow of words, tKe 
treasure of past years, which frequently, like other treasures, was not 
Dtithout its dross. He was a storehouse of anecdote, an ample reservoir 
ef good things, a living chronide of other times. His wit was not the 
keen, shining, highly-polished, well-tempered weapon of a Sheridan, a 
Courtney, or a Burke ; it was rather the irresistible massy sabre of a 
eossaok, which, if the sharpness of its edge proved defident, demo- 
lished by the weight of its .blow. His faults ne was too lazy or too 
pfcmd to conceal, they were prominent : a vitiated taste feasting ou 
g^bage, and seeking, like the foul fiend, in bog, ditch, or obscene recess, 
for converse or contemplation, objects, which as I have before observed, 
most of us fly from, or reject : his dress was neglected, and odiously 
begrimed, Mke his face and hands, with snuff, that sworn enemy to 
deanliness and comfort ; his deportment was unseemly, and his Ian- 
gu^ too often disgusting. To the established dergy, who were fond 
tK msulting or calumniating the disinterested motives of his friends 
irho seceded from the faith and creeds of die church of England, his 
behaviour was rancorous, unforgiving, and illiberal; but in general they 
were even with him, and neither gave nor recdved quarter. Whilst 
be was shaking off with violence the disgraceful manacles of priestcraft 
tttd superstition, he did not saffidently guard himsdf against the com- 
ftntless bigotry of scepticism, which, like religious bigotry, narrows 
fte inteHects, and hardens the heart to the soft calls of social affection. 
Tet after surveying the situation, contemporaries, and usage, whidi 
Monsey experienced, let not the Christian, the courtier, or the philo* 
ftOpher, be too sure, that he would have acted a different part, or have 
^[Uitted die scene widi more approbation. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION, a singular one, intended for a 
man who suffered an ignominious death fifty years ago. '* To the me- 
mory of the unfortunate Bosavern Penlez, who finlSied a harmless &fe 
by a disgraceful death. He was the son of a clergyman, well-educat^» 
and generally esteemed ; but actuated by prindples, laudable, when 
well directed and properly restrained^ hurried hj virtuous zeal, and aa 
honest detestation of public stews, he joined with a party of rioters, 
whom he acddentally met, in demolishing those disgracefol receptadeft 
Df iniquity, those corrupters of the rising generation. Of four hundred 
persons concerned he alone was condemned to die ; that he deserved 
merey, appears from his forbidding his assodates to rescue him, whidi 
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Aey might easily have done in the uproar and confcndon of the mo- 
mmt; but the ezecntiye power^ which he had thus respected at the 
opense of his life, refused to save him^ though strongly importuned. 
Tlat respect which wax due to him when dive, was however paid to his 
Kmams ; the inhabitants of St Clement Danes interred his body in 
tfaeir churdi-yard, and personally attended the last offices of an un- 
bippy youth, whose death was occasioned by the warmth of his indiff« 
nation against a most disgraceful and destructive species of pubuc 
misaDec. By his example may posterity be admoni^ed to av(»d in- 
temperate zesu, and learn to respect laws, even theinost oppressive; may 
tkof think themsehes heippy under that government which doth truly and 
mj^erentfy administer justice^ to the punishment of wickedness and vice^ 
There are several reasons for my admitting so extraordinary a pro- 
duction h[yto this miscellany ; one is, that the whole of it from first to 
list isa JK>{^8try, grounded on. gross misrepresentation and falsehood, 
nore partteularly those passages which I have printed in italic. A 
reader uninformed on the subject, will hear with surprise ^at this un- 
fortunate youth of harmless life, and who, in the poetic prose of the 
inscription, is described as a persecuted martyr, a much-injured re- 
farmer of national grievances, had considered a house of ill>fame 
ittaeked by a lawless and exasperated mob as affording a favourable 
ipportunity for plunder ; that he had for this purpose entered the pre- 
mises, and at the moment of his^apprehension by the officers of justice 
bad in i»8 possession the property he had stolen. This wiH also account 
far another remark of this public-spirited man, who chose to write an 
epitaph to the memory of a thief; ne observes, that this virtuous zealot 
^^ was the only one of four hundred persons concerned who suffered 
death.** The truth is, he was the man who most deserved it ; he vio- 
kted the laws in a twofold manner by adding robbery to outrage, and 
was the only criminal suilty of both offences, the majority of the rioters 
being a collection of sauors, mad with intoxication and irritated by some 
real or imaginary injury, received from the tenants of the house in 
question. There seems to have been another reason for thk writer^ 
making a fekm the hero of his tale ; a powerful party at that period 
opposed the ministers of the crown, and thought no methods of injuring 
meir adversaries unlawful however prejudicial to public peace. It may 
surprise a reasonable and reflecting man to hear that the execution of 
Penlez wasseiized on by certain literary partisans of that day to throw an 
odiumon the administration, fan the flames of discontent^ and, aS^lainly 
appears by the eonchiding paragraph of the inscription,'to disseminate 
Kdition and foment rebellion, under the insidious pretext of religious 
cant and the mask of political irony. 

MORRIS, VALENTINE. For a short account of his zeal, his mis^ 
fintunes, and the injurious, the bruel, alienation of Persfield, see the 
htter part of Captain Baitlie's article in the first volume. 

MORE, HANNAH, a female instructor, a dramatic writer, a 
paetets and aathc»r of many publications whose moral and r^gioui 
tadem^y and the warm philanthropy by wMc\i the:? vc^trrv^iSDl&l *tQ^ 
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spired^ have indisputably established her claim to rank with if not 
precede the great benefactors of mankind. In the course of a dispute 
with a certain luxuriant dramatist of her own sex, it was malignantly 
observed, that her intimacy with David Grarrick clearly accounted for 
<ihe literary reputation she nad so prematurdy acquired. I confess that 
the lady to whom I allude had abundant reason to complain ; but the 
various and important productions of the subject of my present article, 
since the death of her invaluable friend, have established beyond a doubt 
the vigour and originality of her powers. How few in the paths of 
literature, how very few can boast that the purity and utility of their 
writings have kept pace with their intellectual endowments ! (too often, 
alas ! in an opposite ratio) ; but the rare praise of not having sent a page 
to the press without a strong, a palpable bias to mend the manners or 
adorn the heart, is the envied praise of Hannah More. Of a writer who 
has thus pre-eminently attained what ought to be the pride, and most 
assuredly is the chief and only legitimate purpose of literature, our hap- 
piness here and hereafter, what more can be said ? 

Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii. 

If this short tribute of well-earned and sincere approbation should 
catch the eye of the person who is the subject of it, I wiS|h her to con- 
sider it as a trifling memorial of gratitude from one who has perused 
her works and listened to her conversation with pleasure and instruction. 

Mr. Burke once observed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mr. Garrick's, 
*' What a delight you must have in your profession ! " " No, Sir," said 
Dr. Johnson, taking up the question, with his usual deep>toned empha- 
sis, *' No, Sir, Reynolds paints only to get money/' A spirited argu- 
ment was the consequence of this unexpected declaration, in which 
Miss More, with a gallantry inspired by a love of the arts, took a de- 
cided part against the doctor, and was eloquent in defence of the disin- 
terestedness of Sir Joshua; insisting, with much of reason and tnitJi 
on her side, that the pleasure experienced by the artist while working 
with his pencil, was aerived from higher and more luxurious sources 
than guineas and bank notes. ^' Only answer me/' said the moralist, in 
a solemn and impressive tone, fixing his eyes at the same time on those 
of the lady, *' Did Leander swim across the Hellespont, merely because 
he was fond of swimming V 

MONTAGUE, RICHARD, a clergyman of Stanford Rivers, in 
Essex, in sixteen hundred and twenty-five, but whether the same per- 
son who was successively bishop of Chichester and Norwich in the 
reign of king Charles the first, I am not able to determine. He was 
autnor of a closely printed quarto of three hundred pages, on points of 
controversy between the catholics and protestants, to which he gave the 
title of Apello ad CiBSAREM. The dedication which is addressed to 
the king concludes with the following words, " Defende me gladio, et 
^o te defendam calamo ; If your majesty will protect me with your 
sword, I will defend you with my pen." Mr. Montague also published 
a book which he called ''A new Gagg for an old Goose, being an Answer 
to an old GtLggei of the Protestants:" and in the preface informs his 
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readers that this pamphlet was occasioned hy certain busy catholic 
priests breaking into the pale of his parish in Essex^ endeavouring to 
make proselytes of his neighbours^ wives, and to lead captive other silly 
people. *' But I soon'put to flight these terrible shawefiwhy who skarre 
poor soult that have not the faculty of distinguishing between chalk and 
cheese; these Jtorrible inarmolyceues, that put young children out of 
their wits." 

MOUNTEBANK ; an adventurer of this description, in the reign 
of king George the First, having collected an audience, he addressed 
them in the following words: ''Being originally a native of this place, 
I have for a long time been considering m what manner I can best 
diow my r^ard for my brother townsmen ; and after maturely weigh- 
ing the subject, I am come to a resolution of making a present of five 
shulings to every inhabitant of the parish ; it will I own be a heavy 
expense and I hope no one will attempt to profit from my liberality 
who is not really and truly a parishioner." The multitude pressed for« 
ward with open eyes as well as mouths, casting earnest looks on a green 
vdvet bag ot ample dimensions, which hung on the arm of this gene- 
rous man. '' I know you are not so sordid," continued the orator, '' and 
80 mercenary as to value my bounty merely because it would put a few 
shillings into your pockets ; the pleasure I see sparkling in your eyes 
cannot be produced at the thougnt of dirty pelf, which to-day is in your 
hands and to-morrow may be in the gripe of a miser, a highwayman, or 
a pawnbroker. I perceive what it is that delights you — toe discovering 
in one, whom you considered as a stranger, the warmest and most dis- 
interested friend you ever had in your Uvea. Money, my good people, 
too often tempts Uie young and the indiscreet to indulge in Uquor and 
other excesses, to the destruction of their health and understanding. 
In order therefore to prevent what I meant for a benefit being con- 
verted into an injury, I freely present to every brother townsman (dip- 
pmg his hand into the green velvet bag) this inestimable packet, which 
contains a box of pills, a paper of powders, and a plaster which has not 
its fellow in Europe for violent bruises and green wounds, whether by 
knife, sword, or pistol. If applied on the patient's going to bed, I 
pledge my reputation that the ball, if there is one, shall be extracted, 
and the flesh be as sound as the palm of my hand before morning. 3ut 
for those who dislike the pain and smart of such things as plasters and 
ointment, and who are not fond of trouble, let me recommend the pow- 
der ; it acts, ladies and gentlemen, by sympathy, and was the joint 
invention of three of the greatest medical men that ever lived, Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Paracelsus. If you have a few grains only of this 
powder in your possession, you may without fear rush into the thickest 
of the battle, and defy b-cMul-sword, pike, or bayonet. All 1 say is, get 
wounded, get crippled, get mangled and hacked like a crimped cod ; 
the kmger, the deeper, the more numerous the cuts are, the better shall 
I be pleased, the more decisive is the proof it will aflbrd of the merits 
of my invaluable powder. ''Give yoursdf no sort of uneasiness, only 
wrap the part afibcted in a clean wnite handkerchief, then get to bed 
and to sleep as soon as you can ; in the mean time let the weaj^a which 
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Wi Hbe injtury be indsbed nine times with a «iiiall quantity of the 
der, and lake my word for it you may follow your usual oecupation 
liienextdi^. Of the pills I need say nothiiig; they have kmg pro* 
mmnoed tKeir own pan^yric, and there are fafl directions seated up 
widi diem ; but as you live radier out of the way of die great world, it 
is but fair to tell you that they procure husbands for single women^ 
and children for those who are married; they are great sweeteners of 
the bloody and wonderful improvers of the complexion. The selling 
price of these matchless remedies, said the doctor, has been six shilfings 
fomn time immemorial, but as I am resolved to stand||to my word, and tm 
I do not practise physic for the love of dirtf kicre, if you wOl throw 
sp your hancHeerroiefs, with the small sum of one shilling tied in each, 
xnerely to pay travelling charges and servants' wages, I freely make yos 
a present of the rest of the money, according to my original promise. 
Besides medicines, which no master of a family, nor indeed any one 
wiio values bis life and Mmbs, oagfat to be without, die favourite ra for- 
tune will be entitled to a superb and elegant piece of massy plate.* 
('7%» attractive article wasimmecUateh brought forward and displctved.) 

A small number of the crowd, who were so absurd as to doubt any 
diing the doctor said, beginning to smell a rat, marched off in silence^ 
but die mass was not fcnrmed of materials capable of recasting so com- 
plicated an attack on their feebi^ and understandings; the present of 
a crown to eadi man, at first eg confidendy promised, had dissipated aR 
faar of imposition ; for how could one who acted so much like a gentle- 
man be supposed to want to ttzke them in ! His ostentatious palaver had 
diffused a magic ray over his powder of poet, his rosin, and his jalap ; 
— ' lor the passive infatuadon of being cheated is not without its ple!»ures; 
afid die superb jnece of plate glittering in their eyes, and dazzHng dieir 
reason, completed the conquest of the impostor. He was proceeding ia 
Ins address, but a shower of sh^ings interrupted his harangue, and two 
hours were fully occufned in easing his brother towntmen of thkr silver, 
and emptying Ixie green velvet bag of the six^shHUng packets ; while Im 
assistants diverted the anxiedes. and allayed the impadenoe of the peo- 
ple by music and tumbling. Handkerchiefs from all quarters dropped 
lound the cunning knave; inhabitants of Brentford, or Kensington^ 
Chelsea, Tumhara, or any other green, were permuted to contribute 
iheir shillings, without any ill-natured quesdons being asked concerning 
the place of t^eir residence. The business of the day concluded wim 
seneral satisfaction, as those who did not set the rich prize possessed 
wat iwdiich was nearly equal in value ; and the artist owned at an inn, 
in die evening, over a dude and green peas, that die neat profit q£ ids 
afternoon was five-and-twenty gmneas. 

'^ At a moment too," says a cynic, who k fond of catddng at every 
/ , enpcxituidty for estabHslang an impious theory, <* at a momeRt," says 
me snarier, when a miserable suborainate member of the profession, -m 
jfoll view of the mountebank, and toiling at his triple oar, had booked 
\ - sufy ten shillings, of which seven and sixpence came under lftie descrip- 
tion of debts irrecoverably bad ; perhaps a wortiiv eharaeter, quaked 
bjr parts «id attainments for tiie tadc he undertook, and who had sunit 
Itts litde fortune in fundshing himself with the naeans <^ iiwtniedeii.^ 
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I^gieelluitthedeBesiptiHiofdiesatixiBt mi^be oemct, liiit I wifl 
mm Ymm ^ |«aBoiiiioe <» tiie fete of tlie two cfaaractera ; or, as be is 
•very fmA id dxAo^ t» «xxaigB ^e wisdom and justiee of P^9videiioe; 
Mr TBS&teA csB he do it widi jiattiee, tiH both mdiridttais ape traced to 
the Old «f Ibeir journey throogfa fife. Authorised by generai experi- 
eue, and ^e logie of probabilitaes, the impodeitt and frandoient qaad^ 
<iin>paElii^ his siibBuiiioe^ as sud^ animals freijiiently do, in riot and 
ynrasicn, it is neidier xaah nor uacharitaye to say, tint fats kst soeae 
«as at tbe gaiioiis. The professional man, who bdieki with a tcanqidl 
^ £wk Hstenrog to a rogoe, after treading the regtdar and satisfactory 
path of duty and me&il «ecupataon, pivHbahly pasmd his Ust nomcnli 
WL the cakn oaafidence of hope ; loolong up with tbankfuhiess to the 
Ahnigbty, for eompeaenoe aaid cw^nt, dead, for enabling htm to enort 
his fiKultieB -Bsefidly in that rank ef life in which IVovidence had placed 
hiflL 

MODKTEBANK AND METHODIST. A friend to ibe efitor 
af this eollectic»i, and one who has often contributed towards it, aocnsea 
■leof eBtertadning methedistical opiiaions ; it is in Tain that I deny the 
charge ; he nods, smiles, and insMts on it he is right. As a kind of 
tot he proposed my inserting the following, which was written foKtr 
yens ago, snd is saad to hare been the oemposition of Mr. Foote. ft 
in the Ibnn cf a ktter from a mount^ank doctor to a methodist 



Bear Brother* 
It i^ves sue geeat pleasure to find you are so oaecessful in your UbooEt- 
iir the public good : the vast niiutiitude that attmds your meetinffa 
affiirds me sumcient proof of your great abilities. Now as we betti 
depend npon the puwe for our Bubantence, give me leare to propose a 
ttslition between us, which I doubt not will prove of great advaatage to 
hodL I have lately read your ineomparaUe jouniak, whidi contain a 
■arratiTe of your perik by knd and by water: they alRnded mt great 
atiafacdon : but your preac^ng in the fields, and yomr notable mettipda 
cf ^ eoOeclang dbarity iirom the mob, have more than all won my heart: 
this hmmemately ecmvineed me yon were i»ie of omr itinerant society. 
1 &lt an iiresistihie sympathy towards you, and oould not rest eas^ tm 
I made you as offer d my best services. I find the exactest stmilitnde 
in both our ^sailings, and in our measures to render ^em profitable. 
Tou nndertake to ckanae and purify the soul, I do the Hke by the body; 
yon are an eaeray to the regular drones of your profiession, I am as much 
10 to thooe of mine ; the mob are your best customers, so they ave to me. 
You «re the aeorn and jest of aH men of sense, so am I; yon turn the branis 
if ^oar patifMti^ I cvin the constitutions of mine. From this nesemhhttoe 
of duuraotor and practice, the alManee I propose wiU be attended with 
considerahle advaata^:; but perhaps you may be fearful of iii|itring 
yofBrrepntatiflKaBiong the firaternity ; but you may be assured that th^ 
«1m leaiisiftly iranen captive; win) confMmd the order of the established 
flhnch; whodestroy the peaceof private families; whodiBeourageindastrT 
■id >ipp^ its place by cantk^ hypocrisy, and entboiasm, be assured 
tlMf wui have aeidicr cafose nor ooiu»ge to find fanlt wi^ you. Ifyov 
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agree to my proposal, we will divide the mob between us ; there it fleece 
enough for us both; my stage is large enough for both exhibitions; eadi 
shall take his hour in turn ; my assistant merryman can twang a hymn 
of your own composing very harmoniously through his nose, and put on 
as sanctified a face as the holiest of your tribe. In the course of my 
private practice, if I find any of my patients departing, as will some- 
times be the case in spite of all my endeavours, I shall turn them over 
to you ; if you have now and then the management of a will, I expect 
to be remembered by way of legacy. If you should at any time have 
turned the understandings of your patients topsy-turvy by converting 
z^ into madness, send them to me, and I will quickly restore them to 
their senses by bleeding, purging, and blistering: by these means wc 
may both reap a (ilentiful harvest from the fears and follies of mankind. 
If you agree, I will call on you in a few days to enter further into the 
business ; and am yours affectionately, Hurlothbumbo» 

MURPHY, ARTHUR, a barrister at law, an ingenious dramatic 
writer, and a successful translator of Tacitus ; yet in getting on, as his 
brethren of the profession call it, in Westminster-hall, he has been out- 
stripped by many of his contemporaries, to whom he is far superior in 
l^al acquirement as well as natural capacity. An old associate of Mr. 
Murphy s, to whom I once remarked this circumstance, would not allow 
that his tardy progress as a lawyer was owing to diffidence, frequently 
the companion of merit, hut not always of an Irishman; nor to his want 
of energy and dexterity in the business oif human life, often observed in 
•literary men : " The great fault of Murphy," said my Mentor, who had 
in his day united the three characters of a jockey, a fresh- water sailor, 
and a sohdtor, <* the sin for which he will never be forgiven was, his 
appearing on the wrong side of the political running-post on a certain 
occasion, when so many able men and special pleaders were thrown out 
and distanced." But whatever may have been his impediments, I sincerely 
hope that the declining days of a writer who deserved well of literature 
and mankind were competendy comfortable, although the contrary hath 
been reported; and, without tne most distant wish to hurt his feeling, 
I mention the subject in order to awaken the sympathies and inouines 
of a generous nation, and in a country where a virulent pamphleteer, 
of no extraordinary endowments, has been placed in affluence for life. 
The difficulty of deciding on a man's real character, through the thick 
mists of prejudice and malevolence, has often beoi lamented ; and if 
we were tx>und to submit implicitly to the decisions of certain writers 
on the sulgect of this article five-and-thirty years ago, he would be 
deemed a dull author, and unqualified for the various and important 
tasks he has undertaken ; yet nothing can be further from truth ;^ his 
dramatic pieces drew crowded houses, and some of them still continue 
popular. As modem comedies, I confess they please me; in niost of 
them correct gaiety of dialogue, an interesting succession of incidents, 
and lively repartee, are conspicuous : he appears indeed to have perused 
the play writers of his own and a ndghbouring country with advantage 
and attention, but sddom without aclmowlcdgment. They may be 
compared wi^out fear to the best productions of those men, or tkek 
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descendants, who at a certain period were incessantly abiuiDg and 
persecuting him. 

The first acknowledged production of Mr. Murphy's pen was a spirited 
defence of General Bligh, who commanded in the unsuccessful affidr of 
St Cas^ for which at his return he was unjustly hlamed ; the young 
ngmphleteer applied a story to the circumstances of the case, whidi was 
wonght applicable. '' Two men were walking on the banks of a river 
into which one of them fell, and would have heen inevitably drowned 
bat for the efforts of his companion, who drew him out by the hair of 
his head. The man whose life was saved, meeting his deliverer a few 
days after, instead of approaching him with gratitude and politeness, 
abused and threatened to cane him for lugging him so ungentedly by 
the hair of his head, and pulling out a gentleman in so unhandsome and 
onbecoming a manner." 

Mr. Murphy became the opponent of Wilkes and his famed 
North Briton, and afforded a striking example of the possibility of being 
a political antagonist without violating private friendship or outraging 
the manners of a gentleman. He conducted, if I mistake not, a period- 
ical paper called the Auditor, but I have good reason for thinking that 
he was not handsomely rewarded by Lord Bute ; the barrister did not 
exhibit sufficient virulence and scurrility for a political pamphleteer / 
and a servant of all work ; in these respects he was greatly excelled by 
many of his contemporaries. The Apprentice, his first effort as a dra- 
matic writ^, was a laughable and well-timed farce, which efifectually 
checked ft ridiculous propensity to spouting and acting, at that time a 
fashionable folly particularly injurious to the steadiness and diligence of 
the young tradesmen of the metropolis. Though censured by the 
critics as irr^ular, it exhibits many dramatic requisites, became popu- 
lar, and was introduced to the public with a singular accompaniment : 
the author, dressed in deep mourning, spoke the prologue, which was 
propitiatory, written by Mr. Garrick and of course go(^, for in hitting 
off sudh little temporary effusions poor David has never been equalled. 
I cannot resist the temptation to repeat a few of the Unes. 

" Behold a >iondcr for theatric story, 
The culprit of the night appears before you ; 
Before his judges dares these boards to tread, 
' With all his imperfections on his head.* 
No (Kted fears my vanity betray, 
/ am indeed what others only play. 
Though coarse my colours and my hand unskiird, 
From real life my canvasses are fillM. 
My hero is a youth, by fate designed 
For culling simples, but whose stage-struck mind 
Nor sense could rule, nor his indentures bind. 
A place there is where such young Quixotes meet, 
"Tis call'd the Spouting Club, a glorious treat ; 
Where 'prenticM kings alarm the gaping street. 
There Brutus starts and stares by midnight taper, 
Who all the day enacts a woollen-draper ; 
There Hamlet^s ghost starts forth with double fist. 
And frightens Dcnniaik's prince, a young tobacconist. 
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N«i gfMu^ aittonieyt hvn thif n0e 'wi^afeood, 

Bat changed their pens for tmncheons, ink for hUod. 

• * • • • 

To check such heroes And thdr laurels crop, 
To hring them hack to reaseu and their ibop,^ 
Is all ottT aim.*' 

It was net long after that Mr. Murphy performed the part of Odielid 
with eonsiderahle applaiiBe, and maiiy times ; hut being admonidied hj 
has friends that as he had diosen the profession of the hiniir, his actki|; 
mi a London theatre m%ht injiure him as a barrister, he soon after retii^ 
^ttished the sti^e for ever as a perCormer. Yet this atten^t coidd not 
oeape the maligviity of Churchill. 

** Can none remember ? yes, I know all must, 
When in the Moor he ground his teeth to dust. 
When o'er tlic stage he fally*8 standard bore, 
While common sense stood trembfing at the door.** 

The lines are good, and the parody on a fine ranting passage in Tree's 
Alexander well rallied, yet nothing oould be further from truths as A£r. 
Murphy dis^dayed a happy union of judgment and energy, and was 
BUich applauded : such is too often the variance between poetry and 
matter of fact 

The Orphan of China was his next production^ which fuiXLy 
answered public expectation and deserves the praises it recei^fttd. Thouda 
occasionally treading in the footsteps of Voltaire in the first two act^hip 
has considerably improved on him, for the play of the ingenious French- 
man with all its merits, if literally translated and acted, would not have 
been tolerated a single night by a London aucUence ; an £nglishma9 
cannot listen to the frigid narrative, long declamations, and whining 
love-scenes, formerly the characteristic of French tragedy. The acknow- 
ledgments of the English author were explicit, liberal, and candid: 
tibis pleased ihe philosopher, but the Frenchman forgot afterwards to 
imitate it in his treatment of Shakspeare and Mrs. Montague, which 

5 revoked an animated correction from Mr. Murphy in the Gray's Inn 
oumal, a periodical paper he conducted. 

His Desert Island, an imitation of Metastasio, or rather of Shak- 
speare's Tempest, was performed the same night with the Orphan of 
China; the author called it a dramatic poem, but venturing into a padi 
which no one ever trod with tolerable success but the Stratford Bard^ 
he did not succeed ; its acknowledged poetical beauties, and its pretty 
songs, admirably set by Ame, could not compensate with an Englii^ 
audience for the want of bustle ; the author might have recollected that 
nothing but '' Sweet Echo " warUed by some enchanting syren, and two 
other songs, can prevail on a London mob, great as well as little, to tole- 
rate even Milton's Comus, with all its classic language and correct 
imagery. 

Most of my readers have been amused with The Way to keep Him, 
a comedy written for the express purpose of teaching women to make 
home agreeable if they expect to keep their husbands there : it is a sort 
of practical commentary on the excellent but old-fashioned song, 
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"^Ye fair married dames, iPirho so often deplore. 
That a lover once blessM is a lover no mor^^— 

• « 4» • • 

Use the nui that yon wed like jmiT favorite (fnitar: 
Though there *s music in both, they are both apt to jar. 
They shonld never be used but with delicate touch, 
Nor be handled too roughly, nor playM on too mud).** 

Mr. Murphy appears to have written it after a perusal of .Congreve's 
Way of the Worla, but it is in my opinion far superior. A friend, fre- 
quently mentioned in this collection, once bespoke at a little village 
UMKitre^ I believe a barn, Congreve's play and the Way to keep Him, 
written originally in three acts, as an afterpiece; the house filled, and 
although the decision of country critics is not technically decisive, yet 
""they know and feel what pleases them : the resemblance, though suffi- 
ciently palpable to learned ef/es, escaped t/ieir notice, but one and all pre- 
ferred the entertainment as they called Mr. Murphy's piece, to Congreve's 
^y. But whether original or borrowed, or a little of both, the lesson 
inculcated by The Way to keep Him cannot be repeated too often. A 
serious domestic good wife and a strict performer of all her duties, is 
diiiresBed at tiie coldness, inattention and indiierence of her husboDd, 
expostulates with him on the cruelty of his conduct, and asks what the 
has done to give him offence. ''Offence !" cries the husbafnd ; *' nothing 
gives me offence, child. You know 1 am very fond of you ; I like you of 
aU things, and think you a most admindde wife, prudent, managing, 
careless of your own person and very attentive to mine ; not mudi 
addicted to pleasure, grave, retired, and domestic, governing your house 
with exemplary propriety ; pay the tradesmen's bilis (yawns), scold the 
servants (yawns), and love your husband. Upon my soul a very good 
wife, as good a sort of a wife (yawns) as a man would desire to have.'' 

The caricature is not badly drawn ; but perhaps it may be asked whe- 
ther, in cases of nuptial indifference, the fault is wholly on the female 
side ? and if it were, whether a prudent man would wish to see his wife 
(be^ng her pardon) code of the company, singing the merriest song; 
ti&ing the fastest and ^e loudest, and sporting the wittiest repartee ? 
For huDself, the editor frankly confesses that he would not ; during a 
few and only a few hours, such a companion would be agreeable, bat 
afterward sink into hopeless insipidity or mischievous petulancy. The 
wife who IS to constitute the felicity of a reasonable man is not formed 
•f such mataials ; audi* a wife as I meim might be ridiculed, but would 
at the same time be envied by the giddy, th^ loose, and the dissipated 
Ike her husband, she would be more freouently found in the back of the 
scene, ^tmn coming forward ostentatiously on the front of the stage. 

But to jetum to Mr. Murphy. It was soon after the success of 
his Way to Keep Him, that, having been Ions provoked by the rude 
vuMgaitj of a poetic triumvirate, Cnurdiill, Idoyd, and Colman, who 
Aen tyranniz^ over the literary world, he published his Examiner, a 
satiricd poem, in which he attacked his enemies in their own way. He 
tbns speaks of his various assailants : 

*^ See authors on all sides desert their dens. 
New edge their blunted wits and nib their pens ; 
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All who in distant Hockley Hole reside 

• « « « ♦ 

All who in Moorfields scrawl a darkened cell. 
In the King's Bench or at the Compter dwell ; 
On Ludgate Hill who hloody murders write. 
Or pass in Fleet Street supperless the night : 
All form their ranks, they rail, they doom me dead. 
And hurl their inky thunders at my head. 
Still must I hear and never once reply, 
To all the malice of the scribbling fry ? 
Shall Lloyd and Churchill with epistles tease. 
And dine upon me whensoe*er they please ? ** 

His applying the following simile to the author of the Rosdad, is said 
to have very much irritated Churchill ; 

*' Thus some huge marble block— 

—pleasing to the sight. 
Where the blue veins meander and unite, 
Ofik, when the workman cleaves the ponderous load, 
Strange to relate ! he finds a lurking toad.*' 

In answer to the accusations of plagiarism brought against him per- 
petually by Colman^ he thus replies. 

** Yes, I will roam through each poetic shade, 
Taste ev'ry fount, and visit every glade ; 
Crop from each ancient^s brow the fairest flow'r, 
And follow genius to th' Aonian bow^r ; 
Haply one spark of inspiration gain 
Or from the muse, or mnse-inspirM train. 
And if, like Philip's son, I sigh in vain 
For some new world's yet unexplored domain ; 
Like him, yet let me make the old my own. 
Its manners view, and leave no track unknown." 

Persevering in his dramatic career, he committed an error into which 
a most respectable writer of the present day has fallen; he endeavoured, 
but in vain, to ridicule old maids ; a most preposterous and inexpedient 
misapplication of talent and humour ; a proof of bad taste as well as 
want of feeUng, as they are, generally speaking, the most respectable, 
useful, and pleasant women I meet with. What would have been the 
fate of half of us in our infancv and childhood, without that most ne- 
cessary family coadjutor, a maiden aunt? I speak as I fed, — I owe the 
little £ possess of mental and corporal sanity to the disinterested exer- 
tions of one of the sisterhood whom fools laugh at, but angels revere. 
I have lately seen somethine like a tendency equally absurd and unpro- 
pitious; an attempt to laugh at and bring into contempt that most ex- 
cellent species of character to which the title of Lady Bountiful has 
been given ; a character too rare, alas! in the present day, and too valu- 
able to become the subject of coarse merriment and vulgar raiUery. 
Literary men who forget themselves so much as to scatter against those 
who difiuse health, comfort, food, and raiment to the poor, the aged 
and the afflicted, diose darts of satire which should be nurled against 
vice and folly alone, how wretchedly do they prostitute their office. 
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bow severely ought they to he censured ! Mr. Murphy quickly saw hir 
error, and the piece was withdrawn ; his next production, All in thh 
Wrong, is a dexterous imitation of Moliere's Cocu Imasitiairet which 
was also borrowed from an Italian writer, hut considerai)]y improved 
by the Englishman ; it delineates in a laughable way jeadousy in aU its 
Tarieties, before and after marriage. I once invited a lady, in company 
with another of her own sex, to accompany me to this play of Mr. 
Murphy's ; but, rising in the middle of the performance, sne departed 
ehudy and abruptly. Alarmed lest illness might be the cause, I ac- 
eompanied her home, when, in reply to my anxious inquiries, she 
answered, in tears, that she always thought me too much of a gentleman 
to offer a personal affront to a woman, which, as I knew her failings she 
eoald not help considering it. Though a near relation, I had not the 
most distant conception that it was her failing, till she confessed it; but 
I afterwards understood her husband, then attentat Gibraltar, knew it 
too well. My readers will perhaps be surprised at being told, that, not- 
withstanding this glaring absurdity, her general conduct was proper, 
and that she was generally considered as a sensible woman. '^ Her 
bosband," said a sage matron, "isfoolishlvfondof his wife." Could 
it be for this that she teased him ? Was the rogue a sly hypocrite, or 
are we to be punished for our follies in kind f 

His pleasant farce. The Citizen, followed next, and was succeeded 
by The Grecian Daughter, which is said to have been the most sue- 
c^sful and satisfactory of his pieces; indeed this affecting story, so 
often delineated by historians, poets, and painters, could not fail pro- 
ducing a powerful effect in the nands of a man of dramatic experience, 
and master of stage effect ; two points as essential to the success of a 
play-writer as genius. It was remarked on this occasion, that Mr. 
Murphy disclaimed all obligations to the Zelmire of BeUoy, beyond three 
lines ; it seems very evident that he had read that play. His opponents 
again accused him of plundering the French ; in reply, the author ob- 
served, that it was better to do that, than to patch together such wretched 
pieces as theirs, with characters and incidents, hackneyed on the £ng- 
Hsh stage for half a century, and then to cry out triumphantly, " We 
have not borrowed from France." By way of ridiculing his adversa- 
ries, he told a story of a certain widow, of the Isle of Man, who had 
long perEecuted a clergyman For an epitaph on her husband, which the 
ecclesiastic put off as long as he decently could; at last it was necessary 
to comply with her request, or to quarrel, and he inquired if the de- 
ceased had any personal merit, or peculiar quality to distinguish him ; 
all that he heard he recorded, which was, '* that he had never been out 
of the island** 

Having in his Grecian Daughter awakened the mild emotions of 
sympathy and pity ; in Alzuma, a story founded on the Spanish exter- 
minations in Peru, he boldly explored the regions of the terrible and 
suUime, but was accused of rushing into outre and extravaganza ; his 
enemies observed, that having on former occasions robbed the living at 
Paris, he had now been stripping the dead in Greece, and instead of a 
proper English tragedy, had been translating Sophocles and Euripides, 
cbanging only the names of persons and places. No One's Enemy but 

TOL. II. £ 
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BIS Own, in my o^nion the best imd most ocigiiial <^ his little pieees^ 
was condemned^ as was What we must all come to, by a base com- 
faination of literary enyy aiid party malignity ; the last, after a period 
cf fourteen years, being revived under the title of Three Weeks aftbk 
Mabbiaoe, was received with considerable applause. After a long: 
pause, in order to rest from his legal labours, some of which were not 
of the most soothing kind, and having recovered from certidn political 
&app<»ntments, his best play. Know Your Own Mind, was per- 
finrmed at Covent Garden ; in ^lis comedy, he has happily contrasted 
heavy sentimental slander, with light, off-hand, unstudied pleasantry; 
the genteel rattan of polite raillery, with the bludgeon of base malig- 
nity. The Irresolu of Destouches is said to have been in his eye, yet 
the Frendi is trash compared to the Englishman's sterling ; a rich and 
original vein of genuine humour and piquant dialogue, pervades every 
scene, and, what is not the case with (lU Mr. Murphy's comedies, his 
good things are said by Engiii^ characters, whdly of our own growth ;. 
some (£ the runnh^ down scenes of Dashwonld, said to have been drawn 
as a portrait of Foote, csmnot be excelled for desperate, untameable 
vivacity. Sir George Squanderstock's handkerchief tied up into knots,, 
by way of parliamentary memorandums, and going the next morning: 
with his coimtry and tne minority into the suds ; the beau drinking 
valerian tea, and putting on false calves to his legs ; the baron (a fact) 
who had bc^en put three times on the fire at Bath, and, the dramatist 
might have added, once transfixed to a card-table with a fork through 
his hand ; Jack Spinbrain murdering other people's reputation, and at 
last a suicide of his own ; lawyers writing notes on 8hakspeare ; deaf 
nabobs ravished at concerts, and blind ones collecting pictures; an 
officer of a marching regiment with a black eye, and a hair-dresser 
wounded in the sword-arm, are hit off in a happy style. The politician 
in petticoats, a fierce republican, who talks oz the dagger of Brutua 
while she is pinning her tucker, and says more of ship than of pin- 
money, who scolds at the royalists, gossips against the act of settlement^ 
has the fidgets for Magna Charta, and flirts her fan at the ministry 
and a stan£ng army, was a rough sketch taken from Mrs. Macaulay.. 
The reply of Bygrove, with all ms morose invective, his reply to the 
overbearing torrent of Dashwould's wit, ought not to be omitted in the 
present fashionable taste for persiflage. *' Go on. Sir Harry, ape your 
friend, grin at his tricks, be the nimble marmozet, and play them over 
again ; turn bufibon, deface and disparage every character; with all your 
iiashes of wit, let me tell you, you have been playing with an edged 
tool at last. And what does it all amount to, this mighty wit in vosue ? 

I j It exposes one man, gets into the secrets of another, and publishes mem 
to the world; betrays the intimacies of friendship, and sports with 

^ £unily happiness : and all for what ? an anecdote, an epigram, or a laugh.'" 

But it IS time to conclude an article which has fatigued the patience 
of my reader, and I take this opportunity, perhaps the last whi<dL may 
offer, of saying farewdl to a Uterary veteran, who, in the course of a 
long life, protracted, I believe, to seventy, has exhibited consideraye 
industry and skill, and, what he must now feel of far greater comfort, 
always a good design; a writer from, whom I have received much 
pleasure and some instruction. 
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MURRAY, WILLIAM, Earl of Mamfield, an Engiish judge, ode* 
hrated by Pope, severely censured by Junius, and pronounced, by Ae 
ahoolmaster of his early days, a lad of too much genius to make a good 
hwyer. This prophetic declaration, if we may beliere a late writer, 
was literally accomplished, for he will not allow the chief justice to 
have been master of the English law ; and in a regular climax has fol- 
lowed up this and other singular opinions, by endeavouring to prove 
diat Lord Chatham was not an able statesman, nor the late Bang of 
Prassia a good general. 

It is not the business of the present article to unravel the subtleties 
of authors who delight in paradox, and make the worse appear the better 
eause. I would recommend to such persons a book mentioned by Lord 
Chesterfield, called Quidlibet ex quoUbet. The author undertakes to 
ffaalify his reader to defend the most contradictory opinions ; to prove 
mat a highwayman is a worthy character, a prostitute commenaabl^ 
and the occupation of a pick-pocket a justifiable means of support To 
imagine that Murray was deficient in precedents, pleas, demurrers, and 
pleadings, which a parrot, placed in a soh'citor's office, could not help 
acquiring, would be like supposing that the Oxford wasgoner did not 
know his way to High Wycombe, They are an afiair of eye-sight and 
memory ; but it was the rare excellency of our barrister to decorate and 
enforce these official requisites by an early perusal of books and of 
men, by taste, a minute knowledge of life, and a rapid intuitive per- 
ception of the ro xakot and the ra v^i^ot. Dazzled by his brilliancy, and 
misled by the general rule, that judgment and imagination are seldom 
united in the same individual, many contemporaries refused to acknow- 
ledge that he was a sound lawyer ; yet, early in his professional life, he 
was considered of such promise, that Sarah, the first Duchess of Marl- 
borough, a woman of considerable discernment, sent him a universal 
retaining fee of five hundred guineas. 

With an established reputation, a chief justiceship, and a marriage 
into the Winchdsea family, he laboured, in the year seventeen bun* 
dred and fifty-three, under the disgrace of being a Jacobite, and of 
course a foolish, as well as an ungrateful man to the Hanover family, 
to whose establishment he was indebted for every thing he hoped for 
or enjoyed. The calumny was strengthened by the notoriousness of 
national tendencies, at that time prevalent in Scotland, and the more 
intimate connexions of some of Mr. Murray's near relations with the 
fugitive prince. '' Your attachment," said Junius, the keen and im- 
forgiving assailant of Lord Mansfield, resolved not to let slip such a 
glorious opportunity for exaggerating invective ; '* your attachment to 
the cause of an unhappy prince was expressed with the warmth c^ 
wine, and some of the ceremonies of religion.'' The cabinet council 
gravely met on the business, the charge was supported by Lord Ravens- 
worth, a well-meaning, but weak man, the alarmist of his time, with 
more smoke than fire. His lordship asserted, that Murrray, Scone, 
Bishop Johnson, and a few others, had, twenty years before, dined at 
a Mr. Vernon's, in the city; that, full of wine, and probably with the 
remnants of early impression, not entirely effiu^, they had drunk the 
health of the Pretender on their knees. The matter was dismissed 
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as frivolous, originating from honest, but officious zeal, and Murray 
retained his usual influence and weight. 

Awed by superior intellect, or rather, as I am inclined to think, in- 
timidated by language personal, coarse and indecorous, he shrunk from 
parliamentary contest with Lord Chatham, a man, in intellect and 
acquirement, confessedly his inferior : this was called a torpedo be- 
numbing a dbark. The late Lord Ashburton is said to have found out 
this weiucness in the character of the earl, and, as a barrister, to have 
sometimes taken an unfair advantage of it. The frame of Lord Mans- 
field was formed for long life, his spirits seldom failed him ; in con- 
versation, his talents were eminent, and he had the luck to live with 
those who could give him as good as he brought. For convivial talents, 
Foote, with a few exceptions, the best talker of his day, lived with 
him on terms of gay equality; Garrick, Whitefoord,Warburton, Hurd, 
and Halifax, alternately graced his table ; he was remembered by Pope 
in his verses, and not forgotten in his will. With all his attainments, 
scholarship, and wit, his piety and religion were eminent and con- 
spicuous; he was orderly, liberal, accessible, and courteous. Early 
rising, the cold bath, and, if business permitted, along walk every day, 
with a scrupulous indulgence in the pleasures of the table, prolonged 
his life to eighty-nine. At Caen Wood, where he succeeded, and im- 
proved upon Lord Bute, his woods, his pleasure-grounds, and walks, 
shewed tne simplicity and correct taste of good sense ; nothing was 
gaudy, nothing trifling, nothing superfluous, yet nothing wanting. 

The speech of Lord Mansfield, on the reversal of Mr. Wilkes's out- 
lawry, was the subject of considerable notice and discussion, at a period 
pregnant with political storms. Those who recollect the temper and 
spirit of those times, when every man seemed seized with a paroxysm 
<^ political insanity, cannot deny the merit of firmness and magna- 
nifif^ity to the venerable chief justice, as he passed to and from the 
tribunal of justice, surrounded by the demons of party fury, and im- 
placable malignity. On these occasions this noble lord reminded me 
of a mountain rearing its majestic head aloft, and unmoved, while the 
raging billows were dashing and foaming ineflectually at its base. The 
commencement of his lordship's address was thought peculiar. 

" I have now gone through the several errors assigned by the defen- 
dant, which have been ingeniously argued, and confidently relied on, 
by his counsel at the bar : I have given my sentiments upon them, 
and if upon the whole, after the closest attention to what has been 
said, and with the strongest inclination in favour of the defendant, no 
arguments which have been urged, no cases which have been cited, no 
reasons that occur to me, are sufficient to satisfy me in my conscience 
and judgment that this outlawry should be revei^ed, I am bound to 
affirm it — and here let me make a pause. Many arguments have been 
suggested, both in and out of court, upon the consequences of esta- 
blishing this outlawry, either as they may aflect the defendant as an 
individual, or the public in general : as to the first, whatever they may 
be, the defendant has brought them upon himself ; they are inevitable 
consequences of law arising from his own act If the penalty to which 
he is thereby subjected, is more than a punishment adequate to the 
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crime he has committed, he should not have brought himself into this 
UDfortunate predicament, by flying from the justice of his country ; he 
thought proper to do so, and he must taste the fruits of his own con- 
duct, however bitteV and unpalatable they may be ; and although we 
may be heairtily sorry for any person who has brought himself into this 
situation, it is not in our power, God forbid it should ever be in our 
power ! to deliver him from it ; we cannot prevent the judgment of the 
law, by creating irregularity in the proceedings ; we cannot prevent the* 
consequences of that judgment, by pardoning the crime. If the de- 
fendant has any pretensions to mercy, those pretensions must be urged, 
and that power exercised in another place, where the constitution has 
wisely and necessarily vested it. The crown will judge for itself; it 
does not belong to us to interfere with punishment, we have only to- 
dedare the law. None of us had any concern in the prosecution of this 
business, nor any wishes upon the event of it ; it was not our fault that 
the defendant was prosecuted for the libels upon which he has been 
convicted ; I took no share, in another place, in the measures which 
were taken to prosecute him. It was not our fault that he was con- 
victed; it was not our fault that he fled; it was not our fault that he 
was outlawed ; it was not our fault that he rendered himself up to jus- 
tice; none of us revived the prosecution against him, nor could any one 
of us stop that prosecution when it was revived. It is not our fault if 
&ere are not any errors upon the record, nor is it in our power to 
create any if there are none ; we are bound by our oath, and in our 
consciences, to give such a judgment as the law will warrant, and as 
our reason can approve, — such a judgment as we must stand or fall by, 
in the opinion of the present times, and of posterity. In doing it, there- 
fore, we must have r^ard to our reputations as honest men, and men 
of knowledge competent to the stations we hold; no considerations / 
whatsoever should mislead us from this great object, to which we ever 
ought, and, I trust, ever shall, direct our attentions. But consequences 
of a public nature, reasons of state, political ones, have been strongly 
ui^ed (private anonymous letters sent to me, 1 shall pass over), open 
avowed publications which have been judicially noticed, and may there- 
fore be mentioned, have endeavoured to influence or intimidate the 
court, and so prevail on us to trifle and prevaricate with God, our con- 
sciences, and the public. It has been intimated, that consequences of 
a frightful nature will flow from the establishment of this outlawry ; it 
is said, the people expect the reversal, that the temper of the times 
demands it, that the multitude tvUl have it so, that the continuation of 
the outlawry in full force will not be endured, that the execution of the 
law upon the defendant will be resisted; these are arguments which 
WILL NOT WEIGH A FEATHER WITH ME. If Insurrcction and rebellion 
are to follow our determination, we have not to answer for the con- 
sequences, though we should be the innocent cause : we can only say^ 
JiatjusiUia ruat coehtm. We shall discharge our duty without expecta- 
tions of approbation, or the apprehensions of censure ; if we are subject 
to the latter unjustly, we must submit to it ; we cannot prevent it ; we 
will take care not to deserve it. He must be a weaJc man indeed, who 
can be staggered by such a consideration. The ixABaY^i^tyooss^xi) oi 
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the misrepresentation of the ignorant or the wicked, the mendax infamia, 
which is the consequence of hoth, are equally indifferent to, unworthy 
the attention of, and incapahle of making any impression on, men of 
firmness and intrepidity. Those who imagine judges are capahle of 
being influenced by such unworthy indirect means, grossly deceive 
themselves ; and for my own part, I trust that my temper, and the colomr 
and conduct of my life, have clothed me with a suit of armour, to shield 
me from such arrows. If I have ever supported the king^s measures^ 
if I have ever afforded any assistance to government, if I have dis- 
charged my duty as a public or private character, by endeavouring to 
preserve pure and perfect the principles of the constitution, maintaining 
unsullied the honour of the courts of justice, and by an upright admi- 
nistration of^ to give a due effect to, the laws, I have hitherto done it 
without any other gift or reward, than that most pleasing and most 
honourable one, the conscientious conviction of doing what was right. 
I do not pretend to scorn the opinion of mankind, I wish earnestly fcnr 
popularity ; I will seek and will have popularity ; but I will have that 
species of it which follows, and not that which is run after. 'Tis not 
tne applause of a day, 'tis not the huzzas of a fickle multitude, that can 
give a moment's satisfaction to a rational being ; that man's mind must 
indeed be a weak one, and his ambition of a most depraved sort, who 
can be captivated by such allurements, or satisfied with such momen- 
tary gratifications. I sav with the Roman orator, and hope I can say 
it wim as much truth as ne did ; ' Ego hoc animo semper fui, ut invi« 

I>IAM VIRTUTE PART AH, OLORIAM NON INFAMIAM PUTAREM.' But the 

threats have been carried further, personal violence has been denounced 
unless public humour be complied with. I do not fear such threats ; I 
do not believe there is any reason to fear them ; it is not the genius of 
the worst of men, in the worst of times, to proceed to such shocking 
extremities. But if such an event should happen, let it be so; it might 
be productive of wholesome effects; such a stroke might rouse the 
better part of the nation from their lethargic condition, to a state of 
activity. It might induce them to assert and execute the law, and 
punish the daring and impious hands which had violated it ; and those 
who supinely behold the danger which threatens all liberty from the 
most abandoned licentiousness, might, by such an event, be awakened to 
a sense of their situation, as drunken men are oftentimes stunned by a 
blow into sobriety. K the security of our persons and our property, 
of all we hold dear and valuable, is to depend upon the caprice of a 
giddy multitude, or to be at tlie disposal of a riotous mob ; if, in com- 
pliance with their humours, and to appease their clamours, aU civil and 
poUtical institutions are to be disr^arded and overthrown ; a life, some- 
what more than sixty, is not worth preserving at such a price ; and he 
ean never die too soon, who lays down his life in support and vindica* 
tion of the policy, the government, and the constitution, of his country." 

MY TIME, O YE MUSES, a song beginning with these words, 
oelebrated and popular in its day. The lady who is the subject of i^ 
was Pheebe, the daughter of the learned Dr. Bentley, of controversud 
»emory« flfterwardfi married to Dr. Cumberland, Bidiop of Cilonfert in 
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Irelffiid, and, if I mistake not, mother of ^e author of the West Indian, 
the Wheel of Fortune, The Jew, and a long catalogue of modeni 
tomedies, none of whidi make any approadies in excdlence to the in* 
leresting pieces I have mentioned. 

The composition which forms my present article, and which, at a 
certain thne, I have repeated with emotions to be felt and understood 
ody in certain situations, this charming little song, I have seen transo 
itted into very respectable Latin verse, as a college imposition on Bomt 
oecasion of frolic or mischance, by a relation of the lady. Tlie senti- 
ments it contains help to illustrate an oft-repeated, and almost self- 
evident proposition, that the impressions made on our external organs, 
ind hiteriiai feelings, whether pleasant or painful, depend not so mudi 
on the general importance of the objects themselves, as on the state of 
«Qr nerves, and the drcumstances which accompany them. The sel£« 
sane scenes which, at particular times and with certain associations, are 
paradise and joy, shall, on another occasion, perhaps in the revolution 
«f only a few hours, be converted by solitude, imagination, or mishap, 
iato a comfortless desert, the valley and shadow of death. But we must 
not forget the song. 

" My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When PhcEbe went with me wherever I went : 
But now she is gone and hath left me behind, 
What a sad dismal change on a sudden I find I 
The fields look*d so gay, — the weather so fair, 
That / thought it spring but Uwas owing to her. 
The stream that was wont to run sweetly along. 
And danced to soft murmurs the pebbles among, 
Elnchanted me quite, if Phoebe was there, 
'Twas pleasure to look at, and music to hear ; 
But now she is absent I walk by its side. 
And slill as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 
My faithful old dog, whom I once used to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me, 
"Was by Phoebe encouraged, and to him she said, 
' Come hither, poor fellow,* and patted his head ; 
Now I beat him and scold him, for why should not Tray 
Be as dull as his master when Phoebe^s away ? 



When walking with her what sights have I seen, 
How gay were the flowers, how fresh was the green? 
But now she is gone I find Hwas her eyes 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise ; 
Wherever we went the birds sang so sweet, 
And chirp went jhe grasshopper under our feet; 
Now Phoebe is absent, though still they sing on, 
The prospects are gloomy, the melody gone ; 
'Twas her voice and her looks, as since I have found, 
Gave charms to the scene, and improved ev'ry sound." 

NAMES AND SURNAMES. A sulgect occasionally mentioned in 
&ktent parts of l^s miscellany, and to which some '^ersAWA ^.t^a^Vx. «sv 
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importance greater than it maj seem to deserve; yet the names we 
bestow on men and things merit Iheir degree of consideration. 

I can easily conceive a nervous hypochondriacal patient thrown into 
fainting fits on being told that Dr. Death^ actually the name of a 
medical man in London, within fifty years, and probably related to a 
respectable Kentish family, but who spell it with a diphthong, that 
J>r. Death was coming up stairs ; and the freeholders of a county would 
probably put on forbidding looks, were they told that Tom Long and 
j3io Ben solicited their votes and interests as parliamentary candidates 
at the ensuing election. 

Yet the doctor mi^t be no friend to his name-sake, Tom Long, no 
longer a carrier, and Big Ben, in spite of inveterate prejudice, might 
be a respectable member of society. 

Many years ago, I remember a street in the vicinity of London, but 
BOW, by the incessant labours of masons, carpenters, and ground land- 
I.0RDS, buried in and forming a part of our enormous metropolis. Two 
of the houses in it were occupied by surgeons, Mr. Bigg and Mr. Little p 
the name of each was Alexander. As any passenger approached, A. 
Bigg, surgeon, first caught his eye, and a few paces further, A. Little, 
surgeon : this accident^ assemblage was thought ludicrous, and pro- 
duced a laugh, but it also produced wisdom ; for the professional men 
soon removed the plates from their doors, as they found that the cir- 
cumstance, though trifling, injured their practice : and for this reason, 
him whom we are long in the habit of laughing at, /rom whatever cause, 
we shaU soon cease to respect. 

The opinions of a writer, at a certain time a great favourite with the 
pubUc, were strongly in favour of the theory here attempted to be 
established. 

" It was his opinion," says Sterne, through the medium of Mr. Shandy, 
*' that there was a strange kind of magic bias impressed on our characters 
and conduct by good or bad names: 'how many Cassars and Pompeys,' 
would he (say, ' have been inspired into worthy actions by exalted 
names, and how many good men, on the contrary, have been depress^ 
by degrading appellations, and Nicodemused into nothing ? 1 see that 
you do not subscribe to my opinion, but I appeal to your good sense 
and candour, if any motive comd have prevailed on you to consent that 
your son should have been christened Judas Iscariot? Had a Jew 
made you the offer, with a very large sum of money in case you com- 
plied, I am sure you would have turned from the tempter witn abhor- 
rence ; convinced that the name accompanying him, like his shadow, 
through life, would affect his moral qualities, and make him a miserly 
treacherous rascal. I have no patience with people affecting an indif- 
ference about the surname of a child, and debating for hours whether a 
dog or a horse shall be called Ponto, Cupid,- Sweetlips, Potatoes, or 
King Fergus." 

NicK-NAMES have also exercised the talents of commentators and 
critics : from these singular efforts of humour, malice, envy, or revenge, 
the most powerful monarchs, legislators, heroes, conquerors, and states- 
men, have not escaped. They have been occasionally^ applied to the 
worst, and often to tne best of men ; have been authenticated by statues 
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Old inscriptions, repeated by poets and historians, and ultimately im« 
moftalized on coins. Generally dedudng tbdr origin from some defect 
of body or of mind, from some singularity in dress, speech, or manners, 
these appellative additions are founded on that irresistible tendency in 
jntnldnd, which has appeared in aU ages, to raise a laugh at the expense 
rf their superiors. It cannot be denied, that this prerogative of sati« 
rical bufibonery has often been usefully exercised in lashing vice and 
irrational singularity ; but it appears tohave been sometimes misapplied 
by vulgar midignity, which, despairing to attain legitimate superiority 




bring 

ind common sense should seem to impel us to bestow undiminished 
jmuse on Sergius, a Roman pontifi; and the fourth of that name, at the 
fiommencenient of the eleventh century ; he was eminent for learnings 
coDsidering the period at which he Uved, of correct manners, zealous 
in the cause of religion, and remarkable for charitable benevolence to 
the poor. But the pope's countenance exhibited an unfortunate com- 
hination of features, which could not escape the mockery of those who 
were fed by his bounty ; while eating his bread, these worthy charac- 
ters could not resist the preponderating impulse of humour. They 
observed that old " hog's-snout," to which die lower part of the pontiffii 
face bore a striking resemblance, that *' old hoo*s-snout was a good 
sort of fellow!* This filthy addition has adhered to the name of Ser- 
gius for almost eight hundred years, and probably will be attached to 
it so long as ecclesiastical chronology continues to be an object of literary 
investigation. 

It is impossible to doubt, that the soldiers of Julius Ciesar were 
warmly attached to their commander ; his generosity, success, and the 
manner in which they fought for him, are strong collateral proofs; yet 
when the victor entered Rome in triumphant procession, they were 
heard to say as they marched along, and in the dictator's hearing, 
** Romans, take care of your wives and daughters, bald-pate is come 
again." 

In this mode of bestowing titles, to borrow them, and from animals, 
has been a favourite resource, particularly if the resemblance in name 
as well as quality admitted a pun. Verres, who hoped that bis being a 
man of taste would excuse rapacity and oppression, Verres could not 
escape the allusion of his name to a boar-pig ; Asinius Pollio joined in 
the laugh raised at his first denomination by his friend Horace. Voco^ 
nku Viiulus might naturally expect to be called a calf; and Siatilius 
Taurus, a descendant from the family of the bulls. At an early period 
in Nero's reign, before he became an infuriate monster stained with 
maternal blood, a table companion ventured on an extemporary pun ; 
one of his names being Tiberius, he called him Biberius Nero, from his 
inordinate love of wine. 

It has not been decided whether the family name of Cicero was pro- 
duced by a wen on the face of the man who first bore it, or from one 
of the orator's ancestors having been a successful cultivator of vetches. 

The name of Caligula was given to that emperor because he always 
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ware a species of foot-hsrness se called^ and generally used by ibe 
iegiimary soldiers <mly. In a similar way the fcHirtk of the AntonxBeB 
was called Oaracalla^ the name of a fistvoiirite dress in which he geoe- 
sally appeared. 

The Oreek lampooners named Socrates^ flat nose, an intemid en- 
dence in favour of his correct conduct ; had Mr. Cumberland's censiae 
been well-founded, they would have bestowed some epithet moregroeslj 
appropriate on a man they so much hated and feared. 

The satirical Syrians named their King Antiochns, oBiFVUf tsxkd. 
Michael the Fifth, emperor of Constantinople, was humiliated on heais- 
ing the term gaiiAphatbs, repeated by the crowd as he passed the street^ 
his good subjects having discovered that the father of their sovereigB 
had been a ship-caulker. 

It is well known that Leo was called icon oglastes, from his opposi- 
tion to image- worship ; one of the Egyptian Ptolemies BiG-B£ixira 
from his unsymmetrical form ; and anomer, auletes, from his fondneas 
for and dexterity in playing on a flute ; no small misfortUDe for hk 
subjects, if it prevented his minding his business as a king. 

The Emperor Frederick the First, from the colour of his beard> wtt 
distinguished by the word babbabossa. 

It has been observed by a modem writer, and before him by Horace^ 
^t coarse and degrading names adhere to liie memory mc»*e t»a> 
eiously than titles ^ honour and pan^yric. 

** Discit enim citiua, meminitque libentius illud, 
Quod quia deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur.** 

They also in another respect are preferable to mere numerical addi- 
tions, as, being shortly descriptive, they impress on young minds par« 
ticular eras, dynasties, and periods, with accuracy, which in chron<v 
k^y is always desirable. In one instance, an epithet bestowed by Coo* 
stantine on the excellent Trajan, and meant as a satirical reflection, 
augments the fame of the man he meant to ridicule ; he called him 
PARETABius, from the circumstance of his seeing on eveiy side, as he 

?assed the streets of Rome and elsewhere, inscriptions to the honomr of 
Vajan ; a circumstance which appears to have excited envy in the 
founder of Constantinople. 
Of two Polish princes, one was called club-foot, and the other ouBir 

PATE. 

On many of our English kings these additions have been bestowed : 
mi Alfred, who recovered us from barbarism to civilization, and whom 
no Enghshman should ever forget, the well-earned and appropriate 
epithet of obeat has been universally bestowed ; Edgar, was the 
peaceable; his successor, the mabtyb; and Edmund, from his 
matchkte courage, his muscular form, or his constantly wearing armour 
in his unceasing battles with Canute, was called ibonbide. Harold 
the First was habepoot; our Third Edward, the confessor; Williaa 
the First, bef(»:e conquest had effaced illegitimacy, was always stykd 
T»E bastard ; and his unfortunate son, who fell by TyrreUVt airow m 
the New Forest, Rufus, from his red hair : of his broti^Brs, Henry bore 
an 'epkhet for his leanaing, and Robert, from the ishortness of hk small** 
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'CktheB. On Henry the Second, and a considerable number of noble 
personages, the singulis appellation of Plant age net was bestowed; 
this literally means a broom-stick, and is said to have derived its origiA 
horn one of their ancestors, an Earl of Anjou^ who^ doing penance te 
U9 crimes by a pi^rimage to Jerusalem, was scourged with a rod of 
koom-twia|6 at the holy sepulchre. Why Richard tM First was called 
€(EUR DJB Lion, is obvious to every general reader : to John his brother 
tibe name of Lackland was given by his own father, and in his will, 
in which bequeathing him neither lands nor hereditaments, he meant 
kim to remain dependent on the bounty of his eldest son. The mili- 
tary glory of £dward the First, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and 
Jkae of Aquitaine, could not shelter him from the coarse nick-name of 
IJON6-6HANKS ; Henry the Fourth, that canker Buixinobrook, was so 
iaSied. from an obscure village in Lincolnshire, the place of his birth ; 
fiff the same reason his truant son, but afterwards that ilhistrious war- 
mx our Fifth Henry, the pride of England and the scourge of France, 
was sumamed Monmouth. The life and reign of Richard the Third, 
however plausibly defended by Buck, and ingeniously handled by the 
pleasant Horace Walpole, seem to afford abundant materials for abusive 
^ithet and declamatory invective ; but his enemies could not be ccHi- / 
teat, unless the arrow of hostility was poisoned by the bitterness of : 
liross personality : they called him cbook->baok, a mal-formation in 
which the tjrrant could not be instrumental. 

The correct taste of later times abstains from this vulgar propensity, 
yet in several instances nicknames are expressive, and ii^ct an incura* 
Ue wound on a class of persons, who, placed by power above law, are 
Bfflnetimes retained within the path of duty and decorum by a fear of 
being laughed at and rendered contemptible to all posterity. The appro- 
|ffiate epithet bloody has I believe been generally applied to Mary, the 
Catholic Queen of England, and the bigoted wife of Philip, King of 
%)ain; but it is to be lamented that no disgraceful epithet has been 
•attached to her abominable father, which, humouring our English taste 
for significant abbreviation, would describe an expeller of ecclesiastic 
tyranny, though himself the greatest of all tyrants, an unfeeling invader 
of the rights of private opinion. 

It is also to be wished that to the name of Charles the Second a ver« 
bal badge of infamy had been attached, expressive of flagitious folly, a 
label of ignominy to a king very far from deficient in acuteness, but who, 
with the bloody impressions of a royal father murdered before his eyes^ 
devoted his lue to corruptive fraud, enslaving maxims and gross 
debauchery. For his successor James, I want a w(»d strongly significant 
of superstitious insanity, to accompany his name through future ages. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES. Among the various plans for addiM 
to the revenue of the state, it has been proposed to revive and ractend 
the old doctrine of escheats, to noake it impossible for any man, unless 
he has satural Yum, to bequealh more than half bis propa^y, the other 
hdf to eesaae to the public. The proposer of this plan, I believe ^ 
mffaamn Mr. Benthan, to whom this •wsb^ has bemi often indebted. 
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puts it in the way of paradox. What is that mode of supply^ of which 
the twentieth part is a tax, and that a heavy one, while the whole 
would be no tax, and would not be felt ? The answer is, an extension 
of the existing law of escheats ; a law coeval with the first elements of 
the constitution. By these means, and a limitation of the power of 
bequest, the enormous sum of two millions per annum would be paid 
into the treasury, without the expense of sixpence in collecting it 
The great objection is, that in a century such an impost would swal- 
low up all the property in the kingdom, and in the mean time expose 
rent-rolls, family secrets, and ledgers, to the scrutiny of a tax-gatherer r 
yet, I doubt if these evils are not produced in an equal degree by an 
income tax ; in this, as in every other instance, private convenience 
must give way to the paramount and indispensable law of public wel- 
fare. For this and other reasons, if the general opinion was to be taken 
hi/ the head, I should vote for adopting the law of escheats ; on this fair 
and important presumption, that none would pay but those who could 
well afford it. 

NAVAL DEXTERITY. An engagement took place in the year 
sixteen hundred and ninety, between the combined fleets of England and 
Holland, amounting to fifty-six ships, and the French, who mustered 
nearly eighty. The Dutch bravely advanced towards the enemy, but not 
being properly supported by their allies, were surrounded by the French 
admiral Tourville, and the whole of them must have been taken or 
destroyed by a superiority in the proportion of four to one. The Bata- 
yian commander, Calembourg, a good seaman and a courageous man, 
with admirable presence of mind, observing there was a strong current 
and very Uttle wind, instantly ordered his ships to drop their anchors, 
with all their sails standing. The French, ignorant of the stratagem, 
were hurried away by the tide, which set rapidly up the channel, while 
their opponents remained safe at anchor and out of the reach of their 
cannon. 

The bravery and prompt ingenuity of Calembourg were acknow- 
ledged by all Europe, while the prudent caution of Herbert, Lord Tor- 
rington, was universally censured. Soon after his arrival in London he 
was committed to the Tower ; whether his imprisonment was followed 
by trial or punishment, the editor is not able to say. 

NEGOTIATION with France, the propriety of, in the year seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-three, a subject which engrossed a consid^^ble 
share of public discussion, as well as private conversation. In the course 
of the controversy, those who were of opinion that whatever the provo- 
cations, or however alarming the conduct of France, negotiation should 
at all events have preceded hostility, alluded occasionally to the conduct 
of Cardinal Mazarin, who sent an ambassador to England during the 
usurpation of CromwelL Certain courtiers doubting the propriety of 
such a step, and considering it as den^tory to the honour of their sove- 
le^, the cardinal replied to their objections in the following words: 
'^ We do not send 4Ui ambassador for Cromwell's interest, but for our 
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«wn. By bdng in England he will have an opportunity of procoring 
"iDtdligence, and putting us on our guard against any designs the Eng- 
lish may be forming against us. Supposing that their present execu- 
tiTe govemment is composed of villains, it becomes still more necessary 
to watch their conduct; and were it necessary, for any political purpose, 
to n^otiate with Pandemonium ; if Lucifer^ Moloch, and Bmzebub^ 
were hurled from their thrones, I would send an envoy to those cun- 
ning spirits who had supplanted them, though they were the meanest 
devm in the infernal dominions." 

It has been said in answer, that the power of Cromwell, however 
odiously attained, and, in his efforts to support it, tyrannically exerted, 
was at the time, to all appearance, firmly established ; that, notwith- 
standing his policy in taking part with France against Spain was inju- 
riously warped by his passions, England, during his protectorate, en- 
forced the respect and excited the fears of Europe ; that his authority, 
reared by a union of fanaticism and military despotism on the ruins of 
the monarchy, did not depend on revolutionary fluctuation, or the im- 
practicable reveries of theorists, who, in erecting their building, spoiled 
their tools, and threw away the necessary cements of public opinion and 
Qseful prejudice. Yet it may be asked, if leaders capable of making a 
stand, in many instances so vigorous and destructive, have not in them- 
selves sufficient stamina to preserve their own energy of vegetation. 
The same staff with which I level an assailant to the ground, wul surely 
prove strong enough for me occasionally to correct my servants, and 
sometimes to bear my weight on it, as I travel the road. 

NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, the terra incognita of human know- 
ledge: In the first volume of this work, an instance is related of a 
French lady of quality, who, during a long illness, either from delirium 
or broken sleep, was frequently heard to mutter a jargon unintelligible 
to all present An additional nurse being engaged, this person imme- 
diately understood the words, and pronounced them to be certain little 
songs or hymns in a vitiated dialect of the French language spoken in 
Britanny, of which province both the nurse and the sick lady were na- 
tives ; but of this gibberish the lady on her recovery was found to be 
totally ignorant, and wholly unacquainted with the words which she 
had so repeatedly been heard to sing or say. 

Of this unconscious but indelible impression of what we have seen 
and heard, another example has been recorded, and attested on the most 
respectable evidence. More than forty years ago, a gentleman of Read- 
ing, in Berkshire, discharged his footman, and having found great trou- 
ble with what are called complete servants, who are generally useful in 
their own department, but will not stir an inch out of it, he resolved to 
be satisfied with a country lad, and form him to his own modes. For 
this purpose he took into his service Joseph Payne, a boy fifteen years 
old, who had lived at Lambourne, in the same county, with a farmer, 
• who was a quaker of regular life and conversation. In the house of this 
person, reading the Scriptures and discoursing on religious subjects was 
the employment of every leisure hour; on these occasions Joseph was 
frequently present, but this family duty did not prevent his r^ular 
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altendanee at ttie pariBh churcb, as had been preyioody agreed when he- 
was hired; a necessaiy and useful precaution^ as I know many secta- 
ries who midce a parade about liberality, and expect it in others, but 
refuse this reasonable liberty to their own domestics. Soon after his resi- 
dence at Reading; his fellow servant was very much alarmed by JosephV 
falling down in a fit ; not used to such accidents, the woman ran for 
asfflstance^ and returning with several persons, they were struck with 
surprise to find him apparently recovered, sitting on the spot where he- 
had fallen, and pronouncing a pertinent religious discourse. Fixed in 
astonishment, they waited to see the event; at the end of half an hour 
he rose, as they expressed it, as from a trance, or like one awakened from 
sound sleep, and on being questioned, solemnly declared himself uncon^ 
scions of what had passed, and that he did not know a word of what he^ 
had said. The affair being reported to the gentleman with whom he 
lived, he directed that the conduct and conversation of the boy should 
be narrowly watched, and the persons with whom he had intercourse^ 
as it was thought he might be made the tool of some wild enthusiast, a 
description of men very much disliked by his master. No circumstance 
occurred to justify this suspicion, and Joseph continued at intervals ta 
he seized in a simuar way, and, before he recovered, to preach regularly 
at the conclusion of every paroxysm. Dr. Hooper, at that time an emi- 
nent accoucheur, well known in London, was visiting his son at Reading, 
and their curiosity being raised by so extraordinary a circumstance,, 
they requested to be sent for the next time Joseph had a fit. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered for gratifying the doctor's wish ; the boy fell down 
in his customary way (apparently in what is called an epilepsy) and the 
two gentlemen, in consequence of a message, soon arrived. The patient 
was just recovering and commencing his discourse, of which Dr. Hooper's 
son, being a writer of short-hand, took an accurate copy, not losing or 
adding a word. This singular sermon is preserved ; and I was disposed 
to have presented it to my readers, but am told that sermons, except in 
a few instances, are considered by the trade as a very unpromising spe- 
culation ; yet a sermon pronounced under such circumstances could not 
fail exciting general curiosity. While pronouncing it he sat up with 
sreat composure, his eyes open, but immoveably fixed, introducing his 
discourse by a sort of conversation with his former neighbours. '• Will 
you go to church ? it is Good Friday, I have asked my master to let 
me go, and though he do not hold with saints' days himself he has given 
me leave." After a few more unconnected but intelligible sentences, he 
commenced, and the text he chose when the doctor attended was — Thei^ 
led him away to crtunfy him. What he said on this occasion was sen- 
sible, well delivered, and practical. Occasionally holding forth his hand^ 
a person present held a lighted candle so dose as to raise a blister ; but 
he neither flinched nor discontinued speaking. As if every circumstance 
^ould tend to corroborate the authenticity of this surprising fact, only 
a few weeks had passed when the farmer with whom Joseph had lived, 
and the clergyman whose church he had formerly frequented, were 
called by business to Reading. The boy's new master accidentally 
meeting with them, he naturally mentioned what had happened to his 
servant ; and inquiring if anything similar had ever taken place while 



le Ksded at Lambeiune^ was answered in the n^^atife. The traydkr%. 
■oitioniiig in a cursory way the inn they were at, passed on ; but m 
ibe course of the evening the maid-servant was despatched to say, that 
tf they wished to see Joseph's uncommon affection, he was now seised 
widi a fit. They came, and saw and heard; after the boy had ceased 
hiding forth and was recovered, they both took considerable pains to 
esamine him, and from their previous knowledge, as well of his moral 
^wM^fcpr and ffena!ai deportment as of other circumstances^ were con* 
finoed that he bad no consciousness, either before or after^ of what waa 
taking place. The clergyman remarked, that some passages in Joseph'a 
discourse nearly resembled in tendency and structure one of his ser- 
mons > and the quaker observed that the text given out had been fr&- 
^aently the aufa^t of discussion with his own family, in the presence 
k the boy. This remarkable a£^r was attested by Dr. Hooper, who 
frefnently spoke of it to persons now living, and its authenticity is fur- 
ftor ONTobon^d by the boy's master. Captain Fisher, for many yeara 
an inhabitant of Reading, generally respected, and probably in the 
memory of some of my readers. To remember passages in sermons and 
the subjects of conversations^ we have heard, in early life, with lads of 
tenacious memory, is not uncommon ; but to utter repeatedly long and 
connected harangues, in which argument is supported, and exhortation 
agreed by reference to various passages of Scripture, to heaven, hell, 
death, and a futiu'e judgment, at a moment when the sensotium is evi- 
dently paralysed, and the intellectual powers are apparently suspended,, 
may afford matter of reflection to the minute observers of the pheno- 
mena of that miraculous machine called man. 

NEWCASTLE, DUCHESS OF, the wife of an eminent royalist 
who devoted Ids life to the fortunes of King Charles the First, and whose 
estate was confiscated, after his majesty's death. This lady, that firet 
of characters a good wife, as well as a sensible and accomplished wo- 
man, was the daughter of William Basset, esquire, of an ancient family 
in the county of Stafibrd. There remain of her works, dramatic,, 
poetical, and epistolary, seven volumes, small folio ; in the first is a 
well written life of her gallant and generous husband, evidently exe- 
cuted by one who doted on the man she described. Prefixed to one of 
the volumes is a whole length portrait of the duchess, who, possessing: 
a omsiderable share of personal beauty, must have powerfully excited 
those passions which she appears to have ardently felt. After the battle ot 
Worcester, when the royalists, flying in all directions, were experiencing^ 
the difficulties of exile and pecuniary embarrassment, the duchess repaired 
to the metrop(dis, to collect part of the wreck of the fortunes of her lord. 
Her person being recognised, the usurpers sent a peremptory order for 
her departure ; to this notice her grace bddly replied, ** That if they 
expected anything they could say or do would deter her from her duty 
as a wife and a loyal subject, they were mistaken ; that she despised 
ihek threats, defied their power, and was reserved to remain in London 
to long as her oecaaons required. " 

Having procured conquerable pecuniary assistance &» the king, as 
W^ as the duke, she repaired to the ContiDent without molestation* 
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When we contemplate the amiable character of the duchess, her nuptial 
fidelity, her fortitude, her loyalty, and her intellectual endowments, it 
is not possible to view even her picture without admiration ; such is the 
charm of moral and mental beauty, far more attractive and durable than 
the transient stimulus of auburn tresses and love-darting eyes. 

NEWSPAPERS, a powerful instrument in the hands of genius and 
dexterity for diffusing the opinions and influencing the conduct of 
mankind. If it were possible for the liberty of the press to exist in a 
despotic government without changing the constitution, that alone 
would form a counterpoise to the power of the prince, and a certain 
degree of liberty would be immediately introduced. That regard to 
public opinion and decency of character which the sultan himself must 
observe, would prove a powerful barrier against tyranny and oppression. 
In the circulation of well-conducted newspapers the public welfare is 
materially concerned; at trying moments they give the alarm, and 
diminish the danger when they cannot prevent it ; were they but inde^ 
pendent, the crown could not shelter a bad minister, nor the misguided 
multitude a mock patriot. Yet, such is the magic omnipotence of cor- 
ruption, that it invades the study of the Uterary man and the cabinet of 
the statesman ; it diffuses a sickly yellow hue of party jealousy over the 
report of a public debate, crippling the arguments or obscuring the 
illustrations of an inimical minister, but extending the flowery harangue 
of many a favourite speaker through long columns of elaborate and well- 
studied periods. 

The same evil has also injured the impartiality of dramatic criticism. 
Ivory tickets and advertisements of plays, with the smiles, the suppers, 
and the well-timed douceurs of managers and stage heroines, have long 
rendered our public prints the suspicious vehicles of praise undeserved 
and misplacea panegyric. After retiring from the theatre disgusted 
with a bad play and execrable acting, have we not frequently seen the 
nonsense and rant of the night metamorphosed the next morning into 
dramatic excellence and first-rate performance.? The first newspapers 
printed in England resembled an extraordinary gazette; they were called 
English Mercuries, and published during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
to rouse national resentment and support public spirit against the terror 
of a Spanish Armada. But a regular daily paper was not printed in this 
kingdom till the war between King Charles the First and the parlia- 
ment ; and it has been remarked that in those discordant times, as during 
the distracted state of our Gallic neighbours, a printing press was consi- 
dered a necessary and important part of the camp baggage. Each party 
was desirous of victory with the pen as well as the sword, besides the 
advantage of a rapid diffusion of information. By Cromwell it was 
carried to Scotland^ and Higgins printed the first paper in that kingdom 
in one thousand six hundred and fifty-two ; it was called a Diurnal of 
some Passages and Affairs, &c. 

The Romans had a publication which nearly approached to a modem 
newspaper, it was called Acta Diurna, or Daily Occurrences, resembling 
the present accounts of births, deaths, marriages, &c. Ah extract from 
one of these may be seen in Petronius. The debates of the senate were 
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dso pubtished at the same period, under the title of PuhUca Acta, The 
next paper of this kind appeared at Venice, and was called Gazetta, 
from the name of the piece of money for which it was sold, and was 
distributed in manuscript long after the invention of printing. Of these, 
thirty volumes were collected by that helluo librorum, Magliabechi, and 
are still preserved in the library he left. 

The PariR gazette, under the management of Mons. Renaudot, fol- 
lowed next. In London, the Daily Advertiser of Jenour led the way. 
The prodigious profits of this gentleman's paper tempted a crowd of 
competitors, too long to enumerate in this place. In one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three the newspapers published in England 
and Scotland, daily, alternate, and weekly, amounted to one hundred 
and sixteen. The attempts of most of them were successful, which 
induced government to claim a share in their profits, I believe half-a- 
crown in every advertisement, which with stamps and duty on paper^ 
add to the public revenue, with little or no expense in collecting, more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year, besides providing 
bread and employment for thousands. 

Newspapers, from their prodigious influence on the public mind, are 
regarded with a timid, hostile eye by most governments, and are bur- 
thened with expenses so enormous that many have sunk under the 
weight, and many, once boldly proclaiming sedition and defiance, now 
almost hide their heads. '* I confess with concern," said a barrister, 
"the licentiousness of the press, but let us remember that it is a public 
creditor, to which religion, morality, genius, and science, are indebted ; 
it preserved the constitution of our sister kingdom and restored our own. 
If, in assuming the office of a censor it sometimes goes astray, let it be 
controlled with parental tenderness, like a favourite child ; let us not, by 
injudicious severity, injure its health and break its spirits.'' 

NEW TAXES. It has been proposed by a facetious writer, as part 
of the ways and means for the ensuing year, to raise a revenue on per- 
sonal singularities and indecorous customs. He recommends to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to grant five guinea certificates, by which 
a man should be licensed to say rude things to the ladies, to tell long 
stories, to fall asleep after dinner, to disturb the company by loud talk- 
ing, to dispute and wrangle about trifles, to take snuff before the cloth is' 
removed, indulgences wmch, once confirmed by custom, it is almost out 
of a man's power wholly to resign, and, as superfluous luxuries, certainly 
fair objects of taxation. But the subject deserves consideration for more 
importaut purposes than a joke, and 1 earnestly entreat my young readers 
who have to Jight their way through life, I earnestly entreat them to rise 
early and at once in arms against these petty enemies, if they find them 
creeping on them. The conquest at first will be easy, but if suffered 
to grow into inveterate habit, the odious reptiles swell to elephants and 
never can be subdued ; they increase with our growth, and gain strength 
in proportion as the faculties and frame become feeble. How many men 
of vigorous intellect and good hearts, from accidentally indulging in such 
apparently unimportant trifles, and the impotence of their powers after- 
wards to resist them^ have rendered themselves miserable for life^ and, 
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driven into morose seclusion, have been doomed to associate daring the 
remainder of their days with mercenary companions or illiterate Yulga« 
rity^ which they encourage^ hate, and despise. 

NICHOLAS, SIR AUSTIN, a judge during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, concerning whom the following circumstances are related. 
Having while a boy at school committed an offence, for which, as soon 
as it was known that flogging would be the inevitable punishment, his 
agitation, from a strong sense of shame or a peculiar delicacy of consti- 
tution, was so violent, that his schoolfellow Wake, an intimate associate 
and father of the archbishop, remarked it with concern. Possessing 
stronger nerves and sensibility less exquisite, he told him that the disci- 
pline of the rod was a mere trifle, and insisted on taking on himself the 
fault, for which, after a mutual struggle of friendship and generosity, 
he suffered a severe whipping. A fortuitous train of events, which often 
disperses school intimates into different professions and opposite quar- 
ters of the globe, guided Nicholas througn politics and law to a seat in 
the court of Common Fleas, and confirmed him a friend to the powers 
that are. Wake, on the contrary, was a firm royalist and cavalier, 
whose zeal and activity rendering him highly obnoxious to his oppo- 
nents, he was seized, tried for his life at Exeter, and condemned by his 
old acquaintance, Nicholas, who, after a separation of six-and-twenty 
years, did not recollect Mr. Wake till he had passed the fatal sentence. 
The name catching his eye, a sudden conviction, strengthened by a few 
leading questions, flashed on his mind that the prisoner at the bar, whom 
he had just sentenced to an ignominious death, was no other than the 
fond friend of his juvenile hours, those hours which, whatever be the 
colour of our fate, we all contemplate with a sacred, a serious, and inte- 
resting pleasure. 

I need not describe the state of a mind in which civil discord had not 
obliterated gratitude and sympathy ; he beheld with the most poignant 
emotion the forlorn situation of that faithful associate of his youth, who 
for him had undergone disgrace and stripes ; he saw on every side the 
hell-hounds of war and the mastifis of the law waiting with eager im- 
patience to drag the man he once loved to untimely death. But friend- 
ship, like other virtues, required the speedy and e&ctual proof of ex^- 
tion, or it would have been counteracted by the malevolence of party 
fury. After much opposition from the roundheads, whom Mr. Wake's 
behaviour had exasperated, a respite was granted, and Nicholas,' unwil- 
ling to risk a life he so highly valued to me uncertainty of letters and 
the dilatory tardiness of messengers, hurried immediatdiy to London. 
He rushed into the presence of the Protector, and would not retire until, 
sorely against Oliver's will, he had obtained a pardon for his friend, 
against whom, from perscmal enmity or misre{Nresentation, Cromwell 
was peculiarly inveterate. The fortunate royahst, from inattention, a 
magnanimous or an a£^ted contempt of death, was a stranger to the 
name and person of his judges and knew not the powerful interposition 
in his favour. Nicholas, also, had reserved the precious, the important 
secret in his own breast, until certain of success, lest by vainly exdting. 
h^pe^ he should only add new pains to maashfttrntt, Retunuog ¥rithottt 
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tktBLj to Exeter, he flew to liie prkon, mdaally disdosed his name and 
office to Wake, and producing a pardon, the friends sunk into eadi 
other's arms ; Nicholas, overpowered hy the Idiss of conferring life and 
comfort on one from whom he had early experienced disinterested 
Mendship ; Wake, unexpectedly snatched from death hy discovering, 
perhaps the first friend he ever loved, in a party whom he had always 
considered as usurpers g£ lawful authority, as the wolves and tigers of hit 
country. 

NICHOLAS, ANTHONY, a native of Lorrain, in die seventeenth 
century, strictly educated in the Cathdic faith ; but discovering, even 
m his youth, a strong dislike to the church of Rome, he seized an eariy 
opportunity of disavowing its tenets, hastened to Gr6neva, and finished 
ms education in that seminary of Calvinism. Directing his prindpid 
attention to the Old Testament, he gradually imbibed the principles of 
Judaism, at length openly professed it, and endeavoured to convert 
his parents and relations. Repairing to Metz, he entered a s3magogue 
on the Sabbath-day, and demanded of the Jews admission into thdr 
society, professing not only a readiness, but a strong desire to submit 
himself to the ceremonies enjoined by the Mosaic dispensation. The 
Israelites were highly flattered when they found a learned man avowing 
their opinions, but mingling worldly prudence with zeal, and having 
been taught wisdom by affliction, they advised him to apply to the 
Rabbi of Venice or Amsterdam, from whom the renegado received a 
dvil refusal. 

In order to procure present subsistence, he became for a short time 
preceptor to the family of a gentleman to whom he had communicated 
the uncomfortable state of his mind, as well as his finances. It was 
eicpressly stipulated that he should not communicate his religious scep- 
ticism, and that he should conform externally to the genertu opinions 
of the country in which he lived. On this occasion, Nidiolas confessed 
to a friend, that he bad a long and hard struggle between die pride of an 
independent spirit, and the urgency of want; but appedte prevailed, 
and he agreed to what he called an ignominious compromise. Yielding 
to the entreaties of his patron, who hoped that he had seen and departed 
from his errors, he wrote to Oeneva for a certificate of his conduct and 
studies, and was appointed by the synod of Gex to a small parish in 
that district, vdiere he filled with decency and quietness the office he 
had been prevailed on to assume, for two years. It was at length re- 
marked, that he never mentioned the name of Jesus Christ in hig 
Srayors, or his sermons; that his texts were always taken from the 
ible, and that he explained passages which most Christians have ap« 
pHed to the coming of a Messit^, in a different sense. Perceiving the 
seeds of dissatisfaction and discontent among his hearers, it hrou^t on 
a lownesB of spirits, to which he was constitutionally sulgect, and 
gradually ai^ting Ids health, a fever came on, which impaired hia 
intdlects. His insanity ra{»dly increasing, he gave utterance to feel- 
ings exasperated by long suppression, and uttered the most hoirrid 
Uijsdhemies agaanst tjie Christian rdigion, and the Saviour of the 
wmd. Bong vepcoved far his impioas cxtravaganee, he rhallcmged 
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Yds opponents, and fixed a day for publidy defending his tenets against 
the neighbouring ministers, to whom he unreservedly avowed his ab- 
horrence of the faith they professed, in bitter language. As a proof 
of his fervour, his sincerity, or his madness, he actually offered to burn 
off his right hand, provided his opponents would do the same ; declin- 
ing this species of fiery ordeal, they endeavoured by argument and 
persuasion to reclaim him from his errors, but their efforts, only 
mcreased his obstinacy and vehemence. 

As the gentlemen employed to bring Anthony to reason, appear to 
have been sober and moderate men, I am surprised that they did not 
make use of a strait waistcoat and the coercion of a mad-house ; he 
was, to all intents and purposes, a desperate and infuriate maniac The 
following evening he rushed naked into the streets, where he passed 
the night, prostrating himself to the God of Israel, but pouring forth 
on Christ and his foUowers a foul stream of virulent invective. Medi- 
cal aid was at length procured for this miserable creature, and as the 
violence of his delirium abated, he was less rancorous, but still firmly 
attached to the law of Moses, and equally unchristian in his declara- 
tions, notwithstanding all the pains taken by several eminent divines 
who visited him. As soon as the state of his health permitted, the 
magistrates ordered him to be taken into custody, and after repeated 
but ineffectual interrogatories, entreaties and persuasions, he was at 
length strangled, pursuant to a sentence of the council, and his body 
burnt to ashes, in sixteen hundred and thirty-two. 

NOLO EPISCOP ARI, I am unwilling to be made a bishop,— words 
said to be made use of during the ceremony of conferring that dignity 
on an ecclesiastic, and often produced, by way of raising a laugh, at 
the expense of ambitious churchmen. Yet in the early ages of Cluis- 
tianity, when forced ordinations were frequent, and during times of 
religious persecution, when it was neither desirable nor safe to be a 
prelate, there can be little doubt of their being pronounced with truth 
and sincerity. 

NORTON, SIR FLETCHER, a barrister at law, speaker of the 
House of Commons, and on the secession of Lord North s administra- 
tion, created Lord Grantley ; a man of invincible countenance and vigo- 
rous intellect, but spoilt by law education. It cannot be mentioned 
but with regret, that so many young men who bring with th^m to town 
worth, modesty, learning, ingenuous and pleasing manners, should, after 
a few years at Commons, Westminster Hall, and the circuit, exchange 
those aesirable qualities for insolence and vanity. 

Sir Fletcher is introduced in this place for having, on a certain occa- 
sion, spoken the language of truth with energy, boldness, and I hope 
not without effect The time to which I allude was when he addressed 
the king on presenting the civil list bill, in the year seventeen hundred 
and seventy- seven ; and the Speaker's conduct surely deserves more than 
common praise, when we consider the circumstances and situation in 
which he was placed ; looking forward to a peerage, and possessing at 
that moment two considerable posts, which in effect, though not in form. 
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iie received and held at the pleasure of the crown. *' Your Msjeexj'n 
faithful Commons/' said Sir Fletcher^ ''your Majesty's faithful Commons 
have granted a great sum to discharge me deht of tne civil list; and con- 
sidering that whatever enahles your Mfgesty to support with erandenr 
snd dignity the crown of Great Britain in its true lustre, wm reflect 
honour on the nation, they have given most liberally even in these times 
of great danger and difficulty^ taxed almost beyond their ability to bear ; 
snd they now grant an income far exceeding your Majesty's highest 

wants, HOPING THAT WHAT THET HAVE GIVEN CHEERFlTLIiT, TOUB 

MAJESTY WILL SPEND WISELY." This wss a wcll-timed lesson for 
kings, who seldom hear plain fact presented to their ear without flattery 
or misrepresentation. I watched, I narrowly watched the royal eye 
when this speech was delivered, and declare with pleasure, I did not 
perceive one symptom of displeasure deranging the mild serenity and 
dignified softness of the Brunswick countenance. 

A lawyer (I mean a political lawyer) climbing the steep hill of pre- 
ferment — for this passage has offended the profession, to whom I did not 
mean generally to apply it— a political lawyer, the creed of whose pro- 
fession it is, that God and man must be given up if they stand in 
competition with profit or preferment; a lawyer who could for a 
moment lose sight of these darling objects, deserves much credit; and 
considering the general habits and education of princes, who are taught 
to look on their subjects only as sources of support or amusement, and 
to r^ard advice as insolence, and reproof as treason, the king has an 
undoubted claim to considerable praise for listening without resentment, 
and afterwards elevating the speaker to a peerage. Were I to have my 
choice of choosing, or rather of creating any Utile comforlahle place at St. 
James's, I would be appointed (start not, my good bed-chamber lords) 
I would be appointed, notwithstanding die novelty of the post, speaker 
of truth at court, with the privilege of repeating at proper intervals the 
sentiments contained in this speech to his majesty ; and I persuade my- 
self, from the active benevolence of his character, and his attention to 
the increasing burthens of his subjects, that it woidd not be repeated in 
vain. 

In an interesting debate on the privileges of the house of commons, 
which in many instances are thought to bear hard on the liberty of the 
subject, the words of Sir Fletcher were remarkably coarse and severe. 
^' The resolutions of tliis house," said a gentleman whose zeal some- 
times warps his judgment, *'the resolutions of this house are paramount, 
and universally binding. The judge on the bench, and even the laws 
themselves, are silent when we speak.'' *' The honourable member,'' 
replied Sir Fletcher, in a tone not very harmoniotis, ** seems to forget 
there are two other branches of the legislature, whose assent is necessary 
to give efficacy to our decisions ; and as to the resolutions of the house 
of commons, of whose power he boasts so much, I should r^ard them 
no more than the determinations of so many coal-porters." 

NORTON MALREWARD, a village in the west of England, so 
called, a monument of the ingratitude of William the Conqueror, or of 
the unreasonable expectation of some of his followers* It is mentione 
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in tfak place for two reaions^ — the siz^nkrity of its name, andbecaiHe 
the editor^ on a certain occaaion^galloping through it^ was thrown from 
his horse, and narrowly escaped a hroken neck. 

NOVERRE, a sensible director of ballets, and a classical dancing- 
master, who has treated with considerable learning and taste a sulgeet 
and a science which, till rescued by his dextaity, had loi^ been aban- 
doned to triflers, and often been rendered ridicukus by dim pedants or 
•uperficial coxcombs. It was the good fortune of Mr. Noyerre, and his 
book, to be graced with an excellent engraving of his head in Sherwin's 
(the lamented Sh^win's) best manner. Had his pages been less scien- 
tific than they are, the highly-finished performance of that eminent 
artist would have given them current value with connoisseurs and ool^ 
lectors. ^ Wliat a magnificent glory has Mr. Sherwin given to No- 
verre's head," said an Oxonian to Tom Warton. *^ It is no glory, but a 
powder-puflp," replied the laureat '* And what but puff and powder 
are half the glories of your calendar ?*" said the Grand Compounder. 

OHIO, a river in America, near the banks of which ancient build- 
ings, forts, brickwork, masonry, and aqueducts, have been discovered ; 
circumstances which have puzzled or defied modem reasoners, at what 
period to fix the era of the people who raised them — a people who must 
previously have arrived at a considerable degree of perfection in art and 
science. Unassisted by tradition or literary evidence, we pause at the 
relation. It may however teach us a salutary lesson, not to be so ready, 
as in Europe we too often are, to treat with ridicule and contempt his- 
torical details of eras, dynasties, and systems, incompatible with Euro- 
pean chronology, because they are asserted and believed by persons who 
happen to have been bom at Delhi, China, or Japan. 

O'KEEFE, JOHN, an Irishman, and a dramatic caricaturist, who 
enjoyed a share of public approbation, to which, in the opinion of many, 
his pieces are by no means entitled. The treasurer's book is considered 
by managers as a decisive proof of dramatic merit ; and it may afford 
amusement as well as instruction to investigate the claims of a man, 
who, by his own confession moderately gifted, has attained praise as 
well as profit, in pursuits which have so often conducted men of supe-i 
rior attainment to mortification and defeat. It may also help to alle* 
viate the chagrin of future rejected play-writers, when they reflect that 
the superior talents of Dryden, Pope, Fielding, and Hayley, were not 
able to ensure success in paths where candidates of ordinary abilities 
have eminently succeeded. 

From the dust and din of irresistible London, with all its fascinating 
abominations; from bad wine and worse company ; from noise without 
mirth, and society without attachment; I have frequently rushed to 
the theatre, and previously unacquainted with the entertainment of the 
evening, have almost involuntarily felt displeased on being told it was a 
favourite piece of 0'lieefe*s. With strong prejudices, echoed by those 
around me, against low humour, broad farce, and stage trick, I biave sat 
down almost determined not to be pleased ; but, anticipating severity. 
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nas by degrees disaolved, my brow gradually relaxed, and at last, yidd- 
ing ill spite of myself to the impulse of humour, Edwin, or O'Keefe^ I 
joined in the universal tumult of laughter and approbation. It would 
be absurd to say that these bursts of merriment were the offspring of 
Attic wit^ noY^ty in character, or force of sentiment ; they frequently 
were produced by what a rigid observer of the unities, an admirer of 
the feast of reason and the now of soul, would turn from with disdain ; 
but they powerfully and effectually answered the purpose for which 
most of us visit a theatre— to banish care, and forget for a few moments 
the perplexities which hunt us through life. Let us not hastily dis- 
parage an author who effects a purpose which many writers lose sight 
of, the art of making us laugh ; with a thousand faults in language^ 
grammar, and common sense, ne contrives, by well-timed incident and 
unceasing stage bustle, to keep up the attention of an audience, whikt 
other, writers eminenUy endowed, wander till they are lost, and the 
audience sleeping over studied periods, well<drawn (Ualogue, sentimental 
axioms, and long conversations. In these respects, the School for 
Scandal, and the Critic, with all theirj excellences, err; but more 
particularly the Heiress, which I read with pleasure, but viewed, its 
performance with lassitude. 

In the opinion of modern frequenters of a theatre, the pulpit and 
press afford ample supplies of moral effusion and interesting narrative ; 
and the only business of the stage is to enchant by elaborate melody, 
executed with painful difficulty, and high- wrought strains of rapture ; 
to surprise by brilliant decoration, and dexterously managed machinery ; 
or, lastly and principally, to set the house in a roar. In the senseless 
trash of 0'Keefe*s Peeping Tom, which I had rather eat a copy of than 
read, the irresistible curiosity of Tom impells him, in spite of all in- 
junctions, to view from a window, Godiva, who is supposed to be riding 
by in an undress. In order to procure an uninterrupted sight, he raises 
mmself on a stool, and leaving description to the imagination of his 
hearers, suddenly turns round, and exclaims with up-lifted hands— Talk 
of a coronation ! In this simple scene I have witnessed thunders of 
applause, which shook the house to its foundation, far beyond all that 
Shakspeare or Sheridan have ever produced. 

This article might be prolong^, by enumerating the deficiencies of 
this vmter; yet with all his errors, I cannot but consider O'Keefe as the 
dramatic Hogarth of his day ; as one who, having acquired a minute 
intimacy with the bye-roads to ridiculous absurdity, has contributed 
largely to the public stock of innocent pleasure and harmless amuse- 
m^it. He has felt— he has successfully felt the general pulse, and has 
applied lenients to the public mind ; a purpose for which sages have 
trimmed their midnight lamps in vain. Though separated by a long 
interval from Shakspeare, Congreve, Vanburgh, Hoadley, Wycherley, 
and Steele, I may place him without fear on a secure equality with 
Garrick, Colman, and Foote, who were as powerfully assisted in the 
walks of low comedy by Weston, as O'Keefe by the grimace and ges- 
ture of poor Edwin, who in many pieces on the stage was himself the 
joke. To conclude : the present tendency in all ranks to ape the vices 
and follies of their superiors, had arrived at an injurious, an alarming 
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pitch ; and the interests of society demanded^ that the pretended gen- 
tleman, the upstart mechanic, and the little tradesman, incited hy vanity 
and long credit to live heyond their incomes, should be exposed to 
public notice and contempt. By the skilful exertion of their dramatic 
weapons, Edwin and O'Keefe efiected a purpose which divines and 
satirists have often attempted in vain ; they cuffused a general know- 
ledge and dislike of fops and petits-maitres, who, without any grace or 
mind or body, but such as gamesters, tailors, and barbers bestow, too 
often tempted the unwary tradesman into ruinous confidence, and the 
infatuated female, captivated by small-talk and fashionable splendour, 
into irretrievable ruin. 

OLYMPIA FULVIA MORATA, a learned woman, bom at Man- 
tua in the sixteenth century. Indulging an early passion for books, at 
the age of sixteen she spoke and wrote the Latin, Greek, and Italian 
languages vdth facility and grammatical correctness. Her mildness 
and modesty, without which learning, particularly in a woman, is insuf- 
ferable, attracted the notice of the father of Anne, of the illustrious 
house of £ste, and she was invited to Ferrara, where she passed several 
years at court as the friend and companion of that amiable princess, who 
was daughter of Hercules the Second, duke of Ferrara. Although 
strictly educated in the Catholic faith, Olympia directed her attention 
to the religious disputes which at that period agitated Europe ; with all 
the prejudices of a popisli education, she warmly embraced and zeal- 
ously propagated the opinions of Luther. Her beauty and good sense 
awakened the desires, and won the esteem, of a student at the University 
of Ferrara ; she became his wife, and, to the regret of her friends and 
family, accompanied her husband into Germany, where he settled as a 
physician. But the civil wars, which a few years after desolated the 
district in which the young couple resided, interrupted their nuptial 
felicity ; their house was plundered, the whole of their property de- 
stroyed, and, after experiencing considerable hardships and dangers^ 
they fled to Heidelberg. Their merits and misfortunes secured mem 
an asylum in this city, where the physician, a man of learning and pro- 
fessional skill, was appointed medical professor by the Elector Palatine. 

They were again in a situation whicn, though far from splendour and 
superfluity, placed domestic comfort, literary leisure, and content, within 
their reach ; but the terror and fatigue of a long journey on foot, and through 
a country the seat of war, had made an injurious impression on the spirits 
and frame of Olympia. A rapid decline, that cruel selector of the fairest 
of God's works, came on ; and, after sufferings which rendered death an 
object of hope rather than of fear, she expired in the arms of her discon- 
solate husband, who soon followed his much-loved wife to the grave. 

Such of her letters and literary remains as had escaped the ravages of 
war, were collected by the partiality of friends, and pubhshed in duo- 
decimo, at Basle, in 1580, by the learned Ccelius Curio, with a warm 
panegyric, in the form of a dedication, addressed to Elizabeth, queen of 
England^ *'and the first of women." The contents of this UtUe volume 
are various, in Latin, Greek, and Italian ; the letters written by Olym- 
pia are the most interesting part 
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fier strong attachment to literary pursuits she thus describes: 

Averse to female tasks and female sport. 
The muse, the fountain, and the grove, I court ; 
In song and dance some pass the joyous night ; 
Books are my glory, my supreme delight. 

Olympia wished to have the different publications in favour of the 
reformation translated into Italian^ and circulated in her native country; 
this she called attacking the enemy of pure religion on his own ground. 
Considering a departure from the idolatry of Rome as of the first im- 
portance^ she addressed a well-vmtten letter on the subject to her pa- 
troness, the princess Anne, to whom she appears to have been warmly 
attached, and which appears in her book ; also an excellent expostulation 
with a minister of the gospel, whose life and conversation she thought 
not sufiiciently correct for the religion he professed. The following is 
a translation of part of a Latin letter addressed to her sister, describmg 
her safierings and misfortunes : 

" A kind Providence hath hitherto preserved our lives : were I to 
enter into a minute relation of the perils we have encountered, and the 
<»Iamities we have endured, I must write a book instead of a letter. 
For fourteen months we were closely besieged, and stunned with the 
thunder of artillery, which was incessant night and day ; a breach being 
at length made in the walls, the enemy rushed in, set fire to the city, 
and all was plunder, death, and conflagration. In the general confusion 
my husband was conducting me to the cathedral, in which great num- 
bers had taken refuge ; but a soldier advised us to quit the piace, or we 
should be buried in its ruins; it was fortunate that we took his advice, 
as the greater part of those who entered the chuch perished. We were 
met by a party of the besiegers, and stripped of the little we had ; an 
under petticoat, barely sufficient to cover me, was the whole of my 
wardrobe that remained: providentially they permitted the companion 
of my miseries to attend me, after detaining him a short time. Scarcely 
venturing to look back at the habitations of our friends, in flames, we 
reached the camp of the Palatines, who kindly received us ; and the 
daughter of a German prince administered to my comforts with her 
own hands. Being furnished with clothes and money, we continued 
our journey to Heidelberg; at this place the Elector Palatine afibrded 
every solace in his power, and bestowed on my husband, of all men the 
most tender and affectionate, a public appointment. I need not describe 
the wretched state of the country through which we passed ; when I say 
it is the seat of war, it comprehends every thing shocking and dismal. 
I understand that the faithful in England are grievously oppressed and 
tormented.'' (Probably under the scourge of Philip and Marif.) 

In a letter addressed to Coelius Curio, her future editor, she thus 
speaks of the state of her health : '* In answer to your anxious and kind 
question, whether I am better } I am under the necessity of informing 
you, that no hopes of recovery remain ; medicine affords no relief, and 
death approaches by such rapid strides, that I think it more than pro- 
bable tms will be the last letter you will ever receive from me. My 
strength and spirits fail; I have neither appetite nor relish for food; a 
burning feyer^ a cough which ceases not by night ox day^ and acute 
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pain^ h»?e for some tine depriTed me of the refregfanieiit of deep. Ta 
Tou and those worthy persons from whom I have experienced so much 
Idndness and friendship^ the only return I can make is a grateful heart; 
the few papers which could he snatched from the flames, I now send.*^ 
The death of Olympia, which took, place a few days after^ is thus men- 
tioned hy her unhappy hushand. '^ Supported hy religion and philosophy, 
I bore the misfortunes of niy country, the destruction of my property 
and the place of my birth, with calm submission ; for CHympia, the 
darlins and treasure of my heart, was still in my possession ; but, alas ! 
it has been the will of Heaven that my dearest wife should be torn from 
my arms; she who soothed all my pains, and enaUed me to bear up 
under all my calamities. This amiable and excellent woman d^arted 
with the cheerfulness of an angel, called from scenes of misery and de- 
struction to realms of ererlasting bliss. The only cloud which seemed 
to darken the brightness of her prospects was the pain I should feel in 
losing her ; but I was enabled, by the state of m^ feelings, to assure her 
that 1 hoped and believed I should, under the divine mercy, voy shortly 
join her company. Such indeed was the gentleness and suavity of her 
manners and disposition, such her leamii^, and sudi her humility, that 
the more I reflect on ha* inestimable worth, the more difficult I find it 
to reconcile myself to the loss I have sustained ; a loss which can never 
be replaced, and which has inflicted a wound on my heart never to be 
healed but by death." 

« 

OPTIMISM. This favourite position of Pope, that whatever is, is 
right, has been ridiculed by Voltaire in his Candide ; yet, after all the 
laughter and all the argument raised against it, the editor of this collec- 
tion confesses himself inclined to adopt it, on the princij^e — ^in the general 
affairs of human life not an unimportant one— that it is the most comfort'- 
able. Another reason also operates on his mind in its favour: the pre- 
sent system, of which man forms a part, is evidently created and directed 
by power, intellect, and benevolence ; that which is selected by a being 
so constituted, must be the best he could produce. Yet the optim- 
ism of Pope excited alarm in many very worthy characters, who were 
fearful that the axiom would be seized on by bad men as a defence of> 
and an apology for, wickedness. 

" If Pope means," says a modern writer, who in this instance seeras 
to depart from his fatiguing flowery declamation, — *' if Pope means that 
whatever Heaven appoints is best, his words are undeniable ; but if he 
means to infer that whatever comes to pass through the wild and extra- 
vagant passions of man, is right, his doctrine is neither consistent with 
reason nor revdation. The decrees of the Almighty are founded on 
wisdom^ his dispensations on unbounded benevolence ; but man is hur- 
ried away by his lusts into a thousand irregularities^ destructive to him- 
self and evidently injurious to society.** 

In the same interesting poem, where Pope avows his optimism, he 
has in a mem(»rable passage attacked the flattaing, the prevsuent notion^ 
that nature, animate and inanimate, the globe, and the systems that 
surround it, ware created for the separate use and advantage of man 
i^ne. '< It is my firm opinion," prot^ds the author I have just quoted^ 
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''ihfKt die world wis meant l^ the Aim^tr to be appropriated to man; 
tiiat it was created with all it contains j^ him, as every thing in it beara 
some xelaticHi to his serrice. Is there any absurdity in maintaining that 
Ciod gare us a world for our possession, when it is our duty to believe 
tfiat he gave his only Son to be sacrificed as a propitiation for us? I 
eumot bat consider the attempt of Mr. Pope as unkind to his feUow- 
aeatores, and ungrateful to the Almighty ; it is depriving us of one of 
^ most delightfal sources of contemplaticm. For any man to consider 
the Creator of the universe as having kim in his eye in the great wcnrk, 
k not only a most exquisite pleasure, but must he productive of moral 
Btility. A contrary opinion has a direct tendency to diminish our sense 
cf God's goodness, to damp our gratitude, and of course diminish a 
powerful and salutary spur to virtuous energy ; it would teach us to 
K)ok upon ourselves as lost among a crowd of other beings, or regarded 
only with occasional and incidental benevolence; not the objects of 
constant care and attention. Against the truth of the poet's system, 
without citing the express words of Scripture, one argument appears 
decisive. The world b^an, and ceases with man ; consequently the 
grand use, the principal end of the world is, to be subservient to hii 
mterest «nd pleasure. For thes^ and other reasons I shall continue to 
think mysdf authorized to apply the beautiful lines of Mr. Pope to 
myself and the human race — 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial power. 
Suckles each herb and spreads out every flower ; 
Annual for me the grape and rose renew 
The juice nectareous and the balmy dew. 
For me the mine ten thousand treasures brings ; 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs. 

ORNAMENT OF A WIFE. An Ionian woman of distinbtion, 
after displaying her jewels, her bracelets, and many expensive articles 
of dress to the wife of Phocion, remarked the plainness of her attire, 
and asked to see her female decorations. '^ My only ornament," replied 
the Grecian matron, '* is Phocion, who has been for twenty years gene- 
ral of the Athenians." 

PAIN NOT AN EVIL. The following declamatory passage 
attracted my notice, while perusing a certain publication in which the 
famous paradox of a heathen philosopher is supported by a Christian 
divine. Having displayed somewhat at large the advantages of adver- 
sity and affliction, the author in question thus concludes. 

'^ I am sensible that to speak in defence of pain, sickness, and adver- 
&ty, which it is half the business of our lives to diminish or avoid, may 
a{^ear no less strange than the pronouncing an elaborate panegyric 
upon folly, yet as such a work, professedly written by an eminent writer, 
hath deserved the praise of succeeding generations, I will offer a few 
arguments in favour of a position apparently contradictory, that pain 
IS NOT AN EVIL ; and if I fail in convincing my readers, I hope and 
ttaoA, that I shiJl satisfactorily prove that the benefits produced by it 
greatly outweigh its inconveniences. This subject, though it hath by 
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some been called rather philnsophically curious than morally useful, is 
of more importance than at first appears to the eye of a superficial 
observer, as it may teach the infidel to suppress rebellious murmurs, 
and reconcile the dissatisfied Christian to one of his great duties, to suf' 
fer as well as to act. Pain is allowed by all physiologists to be essen- 
tially necessary, as the precursor of pleasure, as the watchman of the 
nervous system, against mischief from within or without : the anguish, 
the danger, and the bummg heat of a raging fever, are in my opinion 
amply compensated by the luxurious bliss of a cool refreshing draught, 
a bliss which cannot be described, and which those only can imagine 
who have experienced it. Ask the weary traveller ana the fatigued 
labourer if they would exchange the pleasure of their homely repast and 
straw bed, for the downy couch and complicated viands of the sedentary 
epicure, who lives but to eat, yet fails in this great business of life." 

There is also another argument on the subject of physical evil highly 
worthy of consideration, but on which moralists and divines do not gene- 
rally lay a sufficient stress ; it is this, that a very considerable portion of 
the physical evils of life is produced^ as well as aggravatea, by our 
own foUies and vices. To accuse Providence of inflicting on us miseries 
which we have ourselves, in a great measure, been ue artificers of, 
is adding false reasoning and unfounded assertion to outrageous and 
extravagant impiety. 

PARISH POOR. I see with pleasure a general disposition to attend 
to this long-neglected subject ; indeed it ought not to be otherwise, for 
the product of the poor rate, that enormous land-taXy is too often misap- 

1>lied by selfish and dishonest persons, who convert their office into a 
ucrative and fraudulent traffic Gentlemen are often unwilling to 
attend to the business, fearing it may interrupt the fox- chase and break 
in on the pleasures of the tame, till, alarmed fdr their own safety, they 
find their tenants impoverished and the poor oppressed. In two parishes 
which I occasionally visit, since tliis sdutary alteration in the public 
mind, the poor rate, which had actually and considerably affected the 
value of landed property, is diminished more than one-third, and the 
poor are maintained in cleanliness and comfort, to which they had long 
been strangers. Those who mean to be active in this business must 
expect the fate of all reformers, the malignant revenge of disappointed 
semshness, and the defamatory abuse of low people ; but they will reap 
benefits sufficient to compensate them for these petty evils, besides the 
satisfaction which always arises from a correct performance of our duty. 
In furnishing the poor with necessaries, competition must be encou- 
raged and monopolizing cabals prevented. In the instances to wliich I 
have just alluded, large workhouses were erected, for however desirable 
it may be to relieve meritorious indigence, in a commercial country like 

ours, INDUSTRY AND FRUGALITY AMONG THE LABOURING CLASSES MUST 
BE STIMULATED AND ENCOURAGED BY EVERY MEANS IN OUR POWER. 

Thoughtlessness, profligacy, vicious extravagance and drunkenness, in a 
workman, a manufacturer, or an artisan, is a crime against the nation. 
No man, whatever his rank or position in society, has a right to be idle : such 
oflfenders cannot be too seveiely punished. Honest old age, and persons 
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nspectably unfortunate, in the mean time may be soothed, and in gene- 
nl do attract the notice and support of private charity ; on this princi- 
I pk, harsh as it is true, but absolutely necessary for public welfare, no 
niish relief, no weekly payments, must be made out of the poor-house. 
Dj these and other means a heavy tax has been lessened, and workhouses, 
woich had become proverbial for being loathsome seminaries of indo- 
lence, disease, prostitution, and theft, are converted into schools for 
sobriety, industry, and ingenuity, in which a rising generation of useful 
domestics, hardy husbandmen, and industrious handicraftsmen are edu- 
cated. It has been proposed to oblige every man, whatever his rank or 
dass in society, to provide against a rainy day^ and to establish univer- 
sally parish- clubs or benevolent societies ; thus rendering that a general 
obligation which is at present done voluntarily in many parts of the 
kingdom. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning with disapprobation a mode of 
supplying the poor with medical attendance, now commonly adopted in 
die country ; the candidate who will undertake it at the cheapest rate 
is in every instance preferred, without at all adverting to ability or qua- 
lification. And as tenants now almost universally pay the poor rate, 
wbich I advise all proprietors to pay themselves, and add it to the rent 
when they grant a new lease ; our artificers, labourers, peasants, and 
mechanics are left in sickness and old age to stewards, bailifl^, and far- 
mers, a race of men not overflowing witn feeling and sympathy. In the 
coarse of my country walks I have sometimes narrowly escaped being 
rode over by young men who surprised me by the eagerness of their 
inquiries and the fury of their pace, yet through the dirt of the road 
and the foam of the horse a fashionable dress and polished manners were 
observable. On asking at the next cottage, I was informed that it was 
now Easter, and that the persons on horseback who had excited terror 
as well as curiosity, were young doctors riding after parishes, racing and 
galloping across the country in various directions to secure votes at the 
different vestries. By these means I fear that the last retreat of age 
and infirmity sometimes becomes a scene of experiment for untried skill, 
ardent for practice and brimful of theories from the lecture and dissect- 
ing-room : to this another evil may be added, the danger of tempting a 
young man exhausted by the expenses of a London winter, to undertake 
more than he can conscientiously perform for very little money. 

Since the publication of my first volume, a person, generally respected 
as an honest man, who had filled ditt'erent parish offices for many years, 
was dangerously ill, and being told that no hopes of recovery remained, 
declared that he could not die in peace till he had eased his conscience 
of a circumstance which had long oppressed his mind ; his surprised 
friends approached the dying man, when he thus addressed them. '^ It 
has been, as it now proves, my misfortune to have been for many years 
either overseer or churchwarden of this parish, and I confess with 
shame and contrition, that it was my constant practice to add twopence 
in the pound to each rate, for the personal expenses, feasting, and carous- 
ings of myself and associates in office. On two occasions large bills 
were incurred at the London Tavern, where In the madness of intoxica- 
tion we burnt our clothes, and were guilty of other mischievous extra- 
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vagances, which were made good at the expense of oar neighbours. I 
deplore my base and dishonest conduct with penitence wmch I hope 
He to whom all hearts are opoi will accept, and make it my last request 
that, as soon as may be after my decease, two hundred pounds be paid 
by my executors, to be applied to the purposes of the poor rate." The 
persons concerned punctually complied with the dying man's request. 
The following charges are copied from the old accounts and priyate 
memorandums of the deceased epicure. 

A dinner for a charity school on a procession day, consisting of 1^ 
of mutton, plum pluddings, and table he&t— fifty pounds. 

Shells, a common kind of coffin, made of the cheapest materials, deli« 
vered in one year for the use of the parish — three hundred pounds. 

Bell-ropes during the same period — ojie hundred pounds, 

A flag for the steeple — two-and-twenty guineas ; afterwards proved to 
have been bought at a slop-shop for forty shillings. 

We must not however condemn the mass, among whom many 
worthy characters are found, for the crimes of a few rascals ; and my 
reason for dwelling on this subject is, to request of justices that they 
would put on their spectacles and read parisn accounts before they pass 
them, and not be in too great a hurry for their dinners. 

PASSPORT, the most ancient one recorded in history, and given by 
a Roman emperor to a citizen of Mitylene, on his return to his native 
country, laden with imperial favours : — " If any one dares to insult 
PoT^MON, let him consider whether he is able to resist 

Tiberius." 

PEDRO DE LA GASCA, an honest and intrepid Spaniard, sent 
as viceroy of Mexico to punish the plunderers and murderers of the 
miserable Peruvians. It is not my widi to defend their conduct; yet 
many writers, misled by a gen^ous bias, have egregiously erred in 
their descriptions of the mild virtues, simple manners, and general 
happiness of the South Ammcans, when invaded by the more civilised 
marauders of Europe. The inhabitants oS. that vast continent, though 
following at a humble distance the improvements, were tainted by maay 
of the worst crimes, of polished life ; they w^e alternately a prey to 
their own inordinate passions, to the lusts of their Incas, me supersti- 
tious despotism of their priests, and at the moment of Pizarro's l«iding 
the country was desolated by civil war. These facts, indisputably con- 
firmed by oontemporary evidence, do not at all diminish the guilt <£ 
their oppressors, who, with respect to the justice of their motives, had 
the same right to their spoils as a house-breaker to the contents of my 
writing-case, or a highwayman to the purse of a traveller : the pompous 
nonsense issued from tiie Vatican added the insult of mockery to injury 
and outrage. 

A reader's feelings will certainly be interested in contemplating a 
harmless people hunted down like wild beasts ; and his indignatiott 
against their ^kstroyers, will be proportionately increased when he 
reflects on the innocence of tlie unhappy sufferers. But these are the 
dreams of fietioB and nmiajDce. To pimish as w«ll i» to pvevoot a repe- 
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t^cm of sKEch enormities, Don Pedro was armed with absolute power, 
and abundantly supplied with ships, men, arms, and the good wishes 
of every honest man in Spain. The task he had undertaken required a 
considerable pmtion of courage and dexterity ; to mod^^te die excesses 
of the soldiers without estranging their affections ; to pnni^ Gonzales 
Kzarro, who, havii^ attached a powerful body of troops to him by the 
strong ties of unboimded indulgence and common guilt, evidently as- 
iHied to supreme power and independence. Aware of the difficulties of 
ms situation, and of the danger of commencing hostilities in an enemy's 
toantry so many thousand leascues from home, the viceroy resolved to 
try all expedi^its before he rescMled to the last argument of kings. An 
occasion favoaraHe to his purpose soon presented itself : Pizarro and his 
party had been exercising every species of cruelty and violation on the 
miserable natives, in the hope of discovering the tomb of Viracocha, the 
fonnder of the dynasty of the Incas. It is remarkable tiiat this prince, 
who united the diaracters of a general and a prophet, had foretold, a 
stmt time before his death, that a race of invincible warriors, at a cer- 
tain period, would arrive from a strange country beyond the ocean, and 
subvert the Peruvian empire; this prediction, like others of a similar 
tendency, probably hastened its own accomplishment. Believing hmi' 
self, what he had foretold to others, the Mexican monarch deposited in 
the tomb where he was to be interred, and in a remote spot, known 
only to the priests of the sun, immense treasures, which on the alarm 
of an invading enemy, or after an unsuccessful battle, the reigning em- 
peror, with his concubines, his children, and a few faithful adherents^ 
mig^t convey to some far distant region, beyond the reach and rapacity 
of their enemies. Such was the national legend; but in the tomb of 
Viracocha, which was afterwards discovered, no treasure, except its 
costly ornaments, was found. The cruelties ii»flicted on this occasion by 
the (Hsappointed Pizarro excited the pity of his soldiers ; they revolted 
at his merciless proceedings, and began to doubt if it was lawful to 
obey a monster devoid of feeling, and who violated every law of God 
and man. 

Don Pedro saw and seized the opportunity ; by means of a deserter, 
he conveyed o^rs of pardon to the discontented party ; and, having 
gained their confidence by a prudent mixture of mildness and firm- 
ness, they joined his standard. Finding the rebel general deaf to all 
amicable proposids, and that he mistook a wish to avoid bloodshed for 
pusillanimity, with augmented forces and rigid discipline he resolved 
to march against him. On the ninth day of April, in the fifteen hun- 
dred and &rty-eighlii year of the Christian era, and at the first dawn 
of a summer 8 mom, the two armies met on the extensive plain of Xa- 
quiza Guana : firm in long-^ed courage, and conscious tnat death or 
victory was their only alternative, the rebels endured the attack unbroken, 
and the royid army, after a Uoody undecisive conflict during the greater 
part of 1^ day, were convinced that other means than the sword must 
be had recourse to for subdmng Pizarro. Taking advantage of an inter- 
val whidi took place in consequence of fatigue, the heat of a burning 
son, or thst nactural crnnpunction whidi natives of the same soil must 
natori^y fadl at destroyii^ each other, Don Pedro^ vdvanciB^ in front. 
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thus addressed the contending armies : '* Friends and countrymen, alas* 
that I should live to see this day ! was it for this that you quitted your 
wives and children, and braved the dangers of a tempestuous ocean, to 
perish by each other's hands ? Is it thus that you observe the faith 
pledged to our august sovereign ? Is it thus that you fulfil the duty 
you owe to your country ; a duty paramount to all others in the breast 
of every honest Spaniard ? Let the sword be instantly sheathed, and 
in circumstances which demand all the helps of mutuu affection and 
the closest union, let us exhibit no other contest than the amicable 
struggle of trying who shall perform the most praiseworthy service to 
Grod and the king. There is only one obstacle to impede your imme- 
diately embracing each other, which I see by your looks every man is 
already longing to do ; this obstacle is the cruel, the perfidious Fizarro, 
who, in the hope of escaping punishment himself, has attempted to 
involve you in his crimes ; but you have a consid^ate and gracious 
king, who makes large allowances for the infirmities of human nature, 
and the infiuence of bad example in persons of elevated rank. I am 
commanded by our royal master to declare, that on the express condition 
of giving up your leader and seducer, who hath by his conduct tempted 
you from your duty, and brought discredit on our national character i 
I thus solemnly declare, in the presence of Almighty God and of your 
fellow-soldiers, who accompany me, that those who have been misled by 
Pizarro shall not be involved in his punishment ; that pardon to all but 
that great offender shall immediately be granted, if you will, without 
delay, deliver him into the hands of public justice, and join to support, 
with hand and heart, the Spanish standard, which now waves over my 
head." 

His words were received with silent attention : the' mention of their 
king, their country, their ^i^es, and their children, touched their ten- 
derest feelings, and awakened the noblest and most natural passions of 
the human heart ; but when the viceroy, raising his arm, pointed to 
those colours which had so often conducted them to victory and renown, 
their military enthusiasm suddenly taking fire, burst into a blaze ; seiz- 
ing Pizarro, they bound him hand and foot, laid him at the feet of Don 
Pedro, and both armies, rushing into the arms of each other, joined in 
loud acclamations, '^ Long live the king of Spain and both the Indies ! " 
Pizarro was proceeded against in due form of law, before a tribunal 
commissioned for the purpose ; he was accused of treason, peijury, and 
extortion; found guilty, and beheaded. 

PEERAGE, an instance on record of its being refused, however in- 
credible it may appear to those worthy commoners and their ladies, who 
lon^ to decorate their coaches and sedans with a coronet. In the reign 
of King George the First, an article appeared in the London Grazette, 
specifying that Miles Wharton, Esq., was created a baron, by the style 
and title of Lord Wharton. From conscious personal worth, from 
habits of retirement, or other motives not handed down, this object of 
desire to so many was in the present instance not acceptedy and in the 
next Gazette the following advertisement was inserted. *' His Majesty 
having graciously designed to confer the honour of the peerage on Mr» 
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Wbarton, that gentleman is duly sensible of his soTereign*s ^[oodness 
and favour, but humbly begs leave to decline the high honour mtended 
him." The gentlemen-ushers and pages shrugged up their shoulders 
at so unprecedented a refusal^ and, independent of losing their fees, con- 
sidered it as contempt of court. 

Yet the circumstance I relate proves that the minister had chosen 
a proper person to recommend to his majesty as a peer of the realm ; 
I cannot but consider him as the fittest man for an elevated station, who 
from diffidence, innate worth, or from the nature of the services ex- 
pected, has the spirit, the independence, or the modesty to dechne it ; 
*' PrcBfulgebant Bfmtuset Cassius, eo quodemmm imagines non videbantur," 
Those industrious levee- hunters, those assiduous attendants at the draw- 
ing-room and bed-chamber, so often successful in court intrisue, are 
frequently, and indeed generally, from frivolous manners, the least 
qaalified of all men on eurih for the posts or employments they solicit; 
while the unhappy individual, formed by nature and education for a 
due perfomaance of any duties he may undertake, but untaut^ht to 
smile, to flatter, and betray, is perishing by inches in some subaltern 
situation or worn down with sedentary drudgery ; the miserable sub- 
stitute of a superficial principal, who is rioting on national wealth. 

At a certain period of the American war, when our political horizon 
was cloudy on every side, who would have believed that we were to be 
indebted for extrication from impending ruin to a naval veteran, 
pining at the moment in penurious obscurity at Paris? The feelings 
of my generous countrymen inust have been warmly agitated by such a 
prophetic declaration ! How great then would have been the general 
emotion, had the thousands afterwards assembled to celebrate his splen- 
did victory by illumination, song, and dance, had they been told that 
the conqueror of De Grasse, and the saver of our West India Islands, 
was superseded, at the moment he was destroying the French fleet, and 
recalled from a decisive victory. It ought not to be forgotten that on 
this occasion the gallant Rodney was enabled to return to his native 
country by the generous interposition and prompt liberality of a French 
nobleman. But for the fortunate application of the first Mr. Pitt, when 
secretary of state, to Lord N orthington, the chancellor, the venerable 
and excellent Lord Camden might have lived and died up three pair of . 
stairs in the Temple. '^ Can you procure for me a young man of sound \ 
knowledge in the law, of not very extensive practice, and I will make j 
his occasional attendance at the office worth his while," said Lord 
Chatham, *' for I want a person of legal knowledge about me, that we \ 
may act constitutionally." Mr. Pratt was recommended, found ' 

useful, and a friendship commenced which conducted him to the 
highest honours of the state. 

PERETTI, FELIX, the son of a peasant at Montalto, a village in 
the papal territory of Ancona, who discovered at an early age quick 
parts and a retentive memory ; but the poverty of his parents obliged 
tliem to part with him when only nine years old, and he was placed in 
the service of a neighbouring farmer. In this situation Felix did not 
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•adftfy bis emi^oyes ; he wa» perpetually finc^ng faidt with the lad for 
hk unhandiness in husbandry work, and observing that correction served 
«nly to augment his apparent stupidity, he d&missed him from the 
housot the bam, and the stable, to what waa considered as a mor« 
servile and dt^ading species of occupation ; taking care of a number of 
hogs on an adjoining common. In this soHtiury pkce^ deserted and 
fo»orn, his back still smarting with repeated stripes, and his eyes over- 
flowing with tears, he was surprised by a stranger at his elbow, in^ 
quiring which was the nearest road to AscolL This person was a 
Franciscan, who, travelling to that place, had lost his way ; in fact, the 
poor boy was so absorbed in grief that he did not perceive any one 
approaching till he heard the voice of the friar, who had spoken to him 
several times before he could procure an answer. Affected by his 
melancholy appearance, he naturally asked the cause, and received aft 
account of his hopeless condition related in a strain of good sense and 
vivacity (for on speaking to him he resumed his natural cheerfulnesB), 
which surprised the holy father when he considered his age and wretched 
appearance. *^But I must not forset that you are going to Ascoli," 
said Felix, starting nimUy from the bank on which he was sitting; 
then, pointing out the proper road, he accompanied the friar, who was 
charmed at finding so much untaught politeness in a Uttle rustic 

Considering himself as sufficiently informed, he thanked the boy, and 
would have dismissed him with a small presen^ but he stOl continued 
running and skipping before him, till father Michael asked in a jocose 
way, if he meant to go with him quite to the town. " Not only to AscoE 
but to the end of the world," said Felix, unwilling to quit his compa^ 
nion, *'Ab, sir," continued the lad, after a short pause, in a tone of 
voice and with one of those looks which make their way at once to 
our hearts, "^ Ah, sir, if you or any other worthy gentleman would but 
get me the place of an errand-boy or any other employment in a con«- 
vent, however laborious, where I could procure a little learning, smd 
get away from those filthy hogs and the owner of them, who is little 
better, I would try to make myself useful, and should be bound to pray 
for and bless you as long as I live." '' But you would not take the habit 
of a religious order ?'' said the Franciscan ; ** Most willingly ! " rq)lied 
Felix. ''' You are little aware of the hardships, the fastings, the toily 
the watchings, and the labour, you would undergo." '^ I would endure 
the pains of purgatory to become a scholar," was the boy's singular reply. 

Finding him in earnest, and surprised at his courage and resolution, 
he permitted the stripling to accompany him to Ascoh, where he intro- 
duced him to the society of Cordeliers ne was going to visit, informing 
them at the same time of the circumstance which first introduced him 
to this new acquaintance. The superior sent for the boy, put many 
questions to him, and was so well pleased that he immediately ad- 
mitted him ; he was invested with the habit of a lay-brother, and 
appointed to assist the sacristan in sweeping the church and lighting 
the candles ; in return for these and other services, he was taugnt the 
responses and instructed in grammar. In acquiring knowledge, the little 
stranger was found to unite a readiness of comprdiension with uncea8<« 
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iog api^cation; his progren was so rapid^ that in 1^4, heing thai 
omy fourteen years old, he entered on his noviciate, and after the usual 
time was admitted to make his profession. On taking deacon's cMrders, 
he preached his &st sermon to a numerous congregation, it being the 
feast of the Annunciation, when he aoon convinced his hearers, that the 
man who was instructing them possessed no commim share of abilitieB. 
The service being concluded, a prelate then present thanked Felix 
publicly for his discourse, encouraged him to persist diligwtly in hia 
studies, and congratulated him, as well as the society of which he wee 
a member,, on the fairness <^ his prospects. He was ordained a priest 
in 1545, took the degrees of bachelor and doctor with considerable 
credit, and being chosen to keep a divinity-act before the whole chapter 
of his order, fauer Montalto (that being the name he now assumed) 
80 distinguished himself, that he secured the esteem, and afterwards 
enjoyed the patronage and protection, of two cardinals, Carpi and 
Alexandrino. 

The time indeed was come when a friend was necessary to defimd 
him against the numerous enemies his acrimonious violence had created; 
for as Montalto advanced to notice and celebrity, impetuosity of temper 
sod impatience of contradiction became prominent features in his cna* 
racter ; nis air and manners were predominating and dictatorial. 

By the interest of Cardinal Alexandrino, who saw and understood 
the unbending sternness of liis disposition, he was appointed to an office 
whidi seemed congenial with such a temper ; Inquisitor General at 
Venice. But the unqualified harshness of his manners, and the per- 
emptory violence with which he executed his duty, soon raised a storm 
in that jealous republic, and he would have suffered personal violence 
from the enraged Venetians, had he not saved himself by a precipitate 
flight. A few months after, he visited a coimtry sensible of the value 
of such a character, and where such zeal was duly appreciated: Cardi- 
nal Buon-Compagno being appointed ambassador from the Pope to his 
Catholic Majesty, Montalto accompanied him into Spain as his chaplain 
xad inquisitorial constdter. In this capacity he was received at Madrid 
with great cordiality, and gave such proofs of the warmth of his zeal, 
that on the cardinal's recsu, ecclesiastical honours and preferment were 
repeatedly offered, if he would establish himself in that country ; but the 
palace of the Vatican, the city on seven hills, Imperial Rome, was the 
object on which the shepherd of Ancona had fixed an unaverted eve. 

The legate Buon-Compagno had quitted Spain only a few hours, 
when he met a messenger dispatched from Rome with news of the 
Pope's death ; this was John de' Medici, who governed the church 
almost seven years, under the title of Pius the Fourth. Montalto was 
strongly interested in this intelligence, as he had every reason to expect 
that his patron Cardinal Alexandrino would be elected pontiff*. In 
this hope he was not disappointed ; and on his arrival at Rome, his friend, 
now exalted to an ecclesiastic throne, under the name of Pius the Fifth, 
received him with kindness, and immediately appointed him general of 
his order^ a post in which Montalto did not forget to punish those whom 
he had before admonished. In less than four years from the elevation 
of Cardinal Alexandrino^ he was made a bishop, received a competen t 
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pension, and was ultimately (1570) admitted into the coU^e of car- 
dinals. 

Being now arrived within a short distance of the mountain-top, 
which for more than forty years he had heen arduously and lahoriously 
attempting to climb, he found a firm and safe resting-place on which to 
place his root. It cannot be denied, that his reflections on this occasion 
must have been in the highest degree solacing and triumphant ; from 
poverty, contempt, and oppression, from a life of labour unrequited, and 
with an ardent thirst for knowledge, which at a certain time it seemed 
impossible for him ever to gratify, he was suddenly placed at the foun- 
tain head of learning and information ; the treasures of ancient and 
modern literature were displayed before his eyes ; he was raised to per- 
sonal, and, what was still more flattering, to an intellectual eminence, 
which was generally acknowledged and felt ; he was exalted to a post, 
which in those days placed him on an equality with kings. 

But with so many rational sources of exultation, with so much to 
hope, there was still much to fear; his new associates, generally speak- 
ing, were men of talents, well educated, and with the proud blood of 
the Medici, the Carafla, the Farnese, the Colonna, and the Frangipani 
families, swelling their veins; many of them not only of illustrious 
descent, but endowed with a considerable share of deep political sagacity 
as statesmen; and all alike wishing, yet anxiously concealing their 
wishes, to succeed to the chair of St. Peter. With competitors of this 
description it must be confessed that Montalto had a difficult and try- 
ing part to act. Being convinced that a severe assuming character was 
not likely to succeed, he gradually suppressed every angry passion, and 
artfully disguised the foibles and imperfections of his temper, under a 
convenient mask of mildness, affability, and unconcern. One of his 
nephews, on a journey to Rome to see his uncle, being murdered, the 
cardinal, now a new man, instead of aiding in the prosecution of the 
offender, interceded for his pardon ; he did not encourage visits from 
his relations, several of whom hearing of his advancement repaired to 
Rome, but lodged them at an inn, and dismissed them the day after 
their arrival with an inconsiderable present ; strictly charging them to 
return to their families, and trouble him no more, for that he now 
found his spiritual cares increasing every day ; that he was dead to his 
relations and the world; but as old age and infirmities came on, he 
perhaps might send for one of them to wait upon and nurse him. 

On the death of his friend Pius the Fifth, he entered the conclave 
with the rest of the cardinals, but did not appear to interest himself in 
the election ; and on being applied to by any of the candidates or their 
friends, replied, '' that the sentiments of so obscure and insignificant a 
man as he was, could be of no importance ; that having never before 
been in a conclave, he was fearful of making a false step, and left the 
affair to his brethren, who were persons of great weight and experience, 
and all of them such worthy characters, that he was quite at a loss 
which to vote for, and wished only he had as many voices as there were 
members of the sacred college.*' Cardinal Buon-Compagno being 
ele< ted, and having assumed the name of Gregory the Thirteenth, the 
subject of our present article did not forget to pay court to him, but 
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aoon found he was no favourite, having ofiended his holiness when 
kgjBLie in Spain, hy refusing to remain at Madrid as he desired. 

Montalto now became a pattern of meekness, modesty, and humility ; 
he lived frugally in a small house, without ostentation ; this best species 
of prudence an^ economy, which enabled him to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked by retrenching his own superfluities, procured him the 
character of a friend to the poor; he also submitted patiently to every 
species of injury or indignity, and was remarked for treating his worst 
enemies with tenderness, condescension, and forgiveness. In the mean 
time he had so far deceived the majority of the cardinals, that they 
considered him as a poor weak doting old fellow, incapable of doing 
either good or harm, and by way of ridicule they called him the Ass of 
La Marca ; the district round Ancona to a certain extent being called 
the March of Ancona. An evident alteration also took place in the ap- 
pearance of his health ; he felt or affected to feel violent internal pains, 
which, not being always accompanied with external appearances, afford 
no positive proof of the existence of disease to the senses, and we are 
generally obliged to take the word of those who say they feel them. He 
applied for advice to medical men in various quarters of the city, 
describing what he felt^ which, having secretly gathered the information 
from books, they described as alarming symptoms produced by causes 
which in all probability would shorten his days ; public prayers were 
offered up for his recovery, and the intercession of all devout christians 
and good men earnestly requested. At intervals he l^trould appear in a 
state of convalescence, but considerably changed ; of a pale countenance, 
thin bent-in body, and leaning painfully on his staff*; by a few persons 
who suspected the duplicity of his conduct these untoward appearances 
were said to be produced by the frequent use of nauseating medicines, 
nocturnal watchings, and rigid abstinence. But with all his apparent 
sufferings, and afflicted indifference to public men and public measures, 
his eyes and ears were open and intent on every transaction, public as 
well as private; by means of apt emissaries, many of whom were 
.domestics with cardinals and ambassadors, he made himself acquainted 
with every event either directly or remotely connected with his ambitions 
views. Considering auricular confession as a convenient instrument to 
forward political intrigue, and his reputation as a learned divine being 
firmly established, he attended whenever his health would permit to 
hear confessions, and was resorted to by crowds of all ranks. In this 
post he procured great help towards his aggrandizement, and is said to 
have extracted secrets^ on which he afterwards grounded many judicial 
punishments. 

At this propitious moment (1585), and at a time when the college of 
cardinals was torn by opposite interests, and divided hy contending fac- 
tions, at this auspicious moment died Gregory the Thirteenth. Mon- 
talto accompanied the cardinals into the conclave, and immediately 
shutting himself in his chamber, was scarcely spoken to or thought of; 
if at any time it was necessary, as a matter of form or for the purpose 
of calculating numbers, to consult him, his door was found fast, and a 
message was sent that he would wait on their eminences, the moment 
his coughing and violent pain were abated ; but earnestly intceated theta 
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to proceed to business, as the presence of so insignificaTit a person as 
himself could not be necessary, and he hoped they would not disturb a 
inan sinking under disease, whose thoughts were placed on another 
world. At the end of fourteen days, three powerful parties, each of 
whom had considered themselves as certain of choosing their own Pope, 
found their views defeated in consequence of the votes being equally 
cUvided. Impatient of delay, and hoping that a vacancy would soon 
"lake place if they elected the old A's of La Marca, whom evert/ man 
thought he could manage as he pleased, mey unanimously concurred in 
selecting him. 

The moment he was chosen^ Montalto threw away the staff on which 
he had hitherto supported himself, then suddenly raising his head and 
expanding his chest he surprised every one present by appearing at least 
a foot taller. Coming forward with a firm step, an erect and dignified 
air, he thanked them for the high honour they had conferred upon him, 
the duties of which, with God's good grace, he would to the utmost of 
his power conscientiously perform. As he passed from the conclave the 
people exclaimed, "Long live the Pope; Plenty, holy Father, 
Plenty, Justice, and large Loaves." ** Pray to God for plenty, and 
/ will give you justice" was his answer. 

Impatient to exercise the rights of sovereignty, he ordered his triple 
crown to be immediately produced, and placed it on a velvet cushion in 
the room where he sat ; he was also desirous of being immediately 
crowned and enthroned, but being informed that his authority and 
prerogatives were in every respect as firmly established and as extensive 
before as after the ceremony of coronation, he reluctantly consented to 
a short delay for the necessary preparations. The humility and com- 
plaisance he had for so many years assumed immediately vanished; 
those predominating passions which had been suppressed by interested 
views and political dissimulation, r^ained their ascendency and burst 
forth with augmented fury. So great an alteration in his conduct and 
Planners as well as health was a bitter disappointment to those cardinals, 
who, to serve their own purposes, had assisted in the elevation of Mont- 
alto, who now assumed the name of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. It was not 
merely his refusing tliem the least share or appearance of authority, it 
was not only the loss of patronage and influence they had to lament, 
but the mortiBcation of being overreached and defeated by the old man 
who for more than fourteen years had been the object of their ridicule 
and contempt ; he had met them on their own ground and conquered 
them with meir own weapons. If at any time they hesitated in con- 
curring with the vigorous and salutary measures of his government, and 
ventured to expostulate and represent the inconsistency of his present 
activity with his former conduct and professions, he instantly silenced 
diem and observed, '' that feeling himself much improved in health and 
Bpirits, he was able by God's assistance, and would endeavour, to govern 
the church without their help or advice ; that he was their sovereign, 
and voovld be obeyed." 

The day before his coronation the governor of Rome and the keeper 
of the castle of St Angelo waited on Sixtus, to inform him that it had 
been the custom for every new Pope to grant a universal gaol delivery, 
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and a free pardon to all offenders ; they wished to know his pleasure. 
He eagerly asked for a list of the malefactors in custody : they gave him 
a paper filled with names, as on these occasions, expecting what woidd 
itke place, the prisons wore crowded with a number of miscreants, wh* 
in consequence of murder, robbery, and other crimes, had the sword of 
the law hanging over their heads. By surrendering themselves they 
ail hoped and expected, according to long established custom, to pro- 
core indemnity for past offences, and security, on being released, for 
pessevering in their criminal courses. 

" Mercy on us," exclaimed his holiness, '* what a nest of villains have 
we here I but are you not aware, Mr. Gk)vemor, and you, Mr. Gaoler, 
of the glaring impropriety of your conduct in pretending to talk of par- 
dons and acts of grace ; leave such matters to your sovereign. Depend- 
ing on your never repeating this impertinent interference with 7725^ powers 
and prerogatives, Ifor once will pardon it, but instantly go back to your 
charge and see that good care be taken of those you have in prison, for^ 
as I hold my trust from God, if one of yoiur prisoners escape I will hang 
you on the highest gibbet I can procure. It was not to protect delin« 
(pients and encourage sinners that Divine Providence placed me in the 
chair of St. Peter ; to pardon men notoriously and flagrantly wicked^ 
who glory in their crimes and only wait for liberty that they may again 
practise their enormities, would be to share their guilt. I see you nave 
four criminals under sentence of death for abominable crimes, and in 
whose favour I have applications and petitions from all quarters ; their 
Mends, I have no doubt, think they are doing right, but 1 must not 
forget 7Ht/ duty. It is therefore my pleasure,'' continued Sixtus, in an ele- 
vated tone and with a severe look, 'Mt is my will and pleasure that 
to-morrow, at the hour of my coronation, two of them suffer by the axe 
and two by the halter in different quarters of the city, we shall 
then do an act of justice pleasing to the Almighty, and take off many 
of those idle and disorderly people who at public ceremonies generally 
occasion so much riot and confusion." His orders on this occasion were 
literally obeyed. The day after the ceremony many of the nobility and 
gentry waited on the Pope to congratulate him, but he said, '' his was a 
post of' toil and duty, that lie had not time for compliment^ and with these 
words he was on the point of retiring, but a master of the ceremonies 
informed him that a crowd of cardinals, nobles, ambassadors, senators 
and wealthy citizens, demanded an audience. The greater part of them 
having relations, friends, or dependents, who in consequence of their 
crimes had fled from justice and joined banditti, but had lately surren- 
dered themselves on the prospect and probability of a general and uni- 
versal liberation ; their expectations in this respect were disappointed, 
iffi the Pope had positively declared that not a single offender should be 
pardoned. The deputation represented, to Sixtus in strong language 
the indecency of so sanguinary a proceeding at a season which had been 
generally devoted to mirth and rejoicing, and were proceeding to pro- 
duce further arguments in the hope of prevailing on him to retract his 
resolution. But the person they addressed could restrain himself n# 
longer; commanding silence on pain of his displeasure, he thna 
addcessed th&ax with angry looks and in a loud voice : '^ I am surprised 
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at the insolence of your representations, and your apparent ignorance of 
the ohedience which ought in all cases to he paid to the orders of a 
sovereign prince. Wlien the sovemment of our holy church was com- 
mitted to Saint Peter by Chnst, it surely was not his design that the 
I successors of the holy apostle should be tutored and directed by their 
/ subjects. But if you do not or will not know ^our duty, I am resolved 
V to practise mine ; I hope and trust that 1 shall not, Uke my predecessors, 
' suffer law and justice to sleep, by which means the ecclesiastical states 

have been rendered, and are notoriously become, the most debauched, 
and in dvery respect the wickedest spot on the surface of the globe, a 
by- word to the scorner and the heretic, a reproach to the faith we pro- 
fess. Retire, (raising his arm and voice as he repeated the word, seeing 
that the cardinals did not appear to move,) retire, and, instead of wish- 
ing to obstruct law and justice, endeavour to co-operate with, jne in 
d oMising this filthy Augean stable ; forTas to the criminals in question, 
no'motiveo^ranylunHrsnalT ever induce me to pardon one of them ; each 
offender shall undergo, without fear, favour, partiality, or resentment, 
the punishment attached by law to the crime he has committed ; and I 
shall make strict inquiry after all those who have patronised and encour- 
aged them, whom 1 cannot but consider as participators in their guilt, 
and will also punish." The different prisoners suffered the sentence of 
the law ; they departed in silent dismay, and a few months after, as his 
Holiness was repairing to St. Peter's on the day of a public festival, a 
crowd, as was customary, assembled to see him pass ; the people on this 
occasion were so numerous and pressed so closely, that the Swiss Guards 
who always attend the Pope were under the necessity of making way 
with their halberds. 

Among the multitude, there happened unfortunately to be the son of 
a Spanish grandee, who, having arrived only that morning at Rome, 
had not had time or opportunity to secure an unmolested spot for viewing 
the procession. This gentleman, standing foremost, was pushed back 
somewhat rudely ; the enraged Spaniard, following the poor Swiss into 
the church, murdered him as he fell on his knees at the foot of the altar, 
and endeavoured to fly for refuge to the house of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor; he was pursued by two comrades of the deceased and taken into 
custody. Intelligence of this barbarous and sacrilegious act quickly 
reached the ears of Sixtus. After the service of the day was concluded, 
the governor of Rome also waited on his Holiness, as he was going to 
his coach, to know his pleasure, and wait for his instructions how to 
proceed. '* Well, sir,'' said Sixtus, " and what do you think ought to 
be done in a case of flagrant murder, thus committed before my face, 
and in the house of God ?" "I have given orders," said the officer, 
** for informations being taken, and a process being commenced.** " A 
process !" replied the Pope, " what occasion can there be for process in 
a crime like this, committed before hundreds of witnesses V* *' I thought 
your Holiness would choose to observe due form of law,** a.nswered the 
governor, '^particularly in this instance, as the criminal is the only son of 
a person of consideration, in high favour with his Catholic Majesty, and 
under the protection of his ambassador." ^' Say not a word to me of consi- 
deration and protection ; crime L£y£Ls every distinction : his rank 
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and edocatlon should have taught him better. It is our pleasure that 
he shall be hanged before we sit down to dinner.** The trial of the 
prisoner being soon gone trough, and a gallows erected in the interval, 
on a spot where the Pope could see it from the saloon in which he was 
sittings he did not quit the apartment till he saw the Spaniard brought 
forth and suspended ; he then retired from the window and went to 
dinner, repeating with a loud voice a favourite passage from the Psalms ; 
— ** / shall soon destroy all the ungodly in the land, and root out the evU 
doers from the city of the Lord.^* 

Such was the conduct of the little peasant of Ancona, when elevated 
to supreme power ; he became a rigid but impartial censor of public 
defaulters and private transgressors; he ordered the public function- 
aries throughout his dominions to send him, each of them, a list of 
every person in their neighbourhood who was notorious for debauchery, 
drankenness, or other vicious habits : first inquiring into the truth of 
their information, he sent for and privately reproved them ; but if 
this warning was not attended to, he severely punished the offender. 
Having deeply impressed a conviction of his inexorable regard to justice, 
persons exercising authority under him performed their duties with 
scrupulous exactness. 

The various remarkable instances in which this extraordinary man 
exerted his power in suppressing vicious enormity would, if introduced 
in this place, extend our present article to a length inconsistent with 
the nature of this collection. 

It had been usual for the people to exclaim " Long live the Pope" 
whenever he passed, but finding that this mode of acclamation prevented 
his dropping in unexpectedly at the courts of justice and public ofHces, 
he forbade the custom : on two unlucky rogues, who from obstinacy 
or inadvertency disobeyed this injunction, he ordered the strappado to 
be inflicted immediately on the spot: this effectually prevented a 
repetition. 

Assassinations and duels had disgraced the reigns of all his predeces- 
sors, and rendered Rome and Italy unsafe. To arrest, and, if possible, 
remove an evil productive of public danger and private distress, he 
published an edict, forbidding on pain of death any persons, whatever 
their rank, drawing a sword, or even having in their possession any 
instrument of death as they passed the streets, except his own magistrates 
and officers. Bystanders who did not prevent, and seconds who en- 
couraged, duelling he sent instantly to the galleys. A few instances of 
rigid severity effectually removed the grievance. 

Any thing like revenge or bearing malice he would not endure. A 
barber quarrelling with one of his neighbours, held up bis hand in a 
threatening manner, and, with a significant motion of his head, had 
been heard to say, "If ever he comes under my hands, / will do his 
business.'* This being repeated to the Pontiff, he ordered the speaker 
of the obnoxious words to be taken into custody, then directing all the 
barbers in Rome to be collected in one of the squares, the offender 
underwent a long and severe whipping before them. 

His Holiness observing that tradesmen suffered seriously, and often 
became bankrupts, in consequence of long credit and bad pay, to the 
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great injury of commerce, and frequently of the public revenue, he 
quickly produced an important reformation on a point which loudly 
odls for amendment in Great Britain and Ireland. A hint to his offi- 
cers that he widied to collect information on the subject was sufficient. 
A tradesman, in all probability previously instructed, made complaint 
that, having applied to a person of distinction for payment of a debt 
which had been long due, and of which he stood in urgent need, the 
debtor had violently resented it, withdrawn his own custom from die 
poor man's shop, and persuaded many others to do the like, telling the 
person he injured in an insolent manner, that gentlemen paid their debts 
onli/ when they pleased, Sixtus sent for both parties, ordered the money 
to be instantly paid, with interest from the time of its being due, and 
committed the fraudulent debtor to prison. At the same time, a procla- 
mation was issued, directing all the merchants and tradesmen to send 
his Holiness a list of their book debts, with the names of those fronoL 
whom the money was due; he directly paid the whole, taking the 
debts on himself, which in consequence of the general alarm were 
quickly discharged. 

In his transacti(Mis with foreign princes, Sixtus uniformly preserved 
a dignified firmness, from which he never relaxed. Very early in his 
reign, he was involved in a dispute with Philip the Second, King of 
Spain ; who, though the most superstitious of bigots to the Catholic 
faith, was a constant object of the Pope's hostility, while the heretic 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, was a character he warmly admired, and 
never mentioned without enthusiastic admiration. Speaking of her on 
a certain occasion to an English Catholic who visited Rome, he ob- 
served, *' A queen like yours deserves to reign ; she governs her kingdom 
with energy and wisdom ; respected abroad, and loved or feared at home, 
her subjects enjoy the benefits of a vigorous and successful administra- 
tion. If such a woman were to become my wife, we might people the 
world with a race of Scipios, Csesars, and Alexanders.' Yet in his 
public capacity, as head of the Catholic Chu«;h, he found it necessary 
to publish a bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, when Philip 
meditated an invasion of England with his invincible Spanish armada. 
At the same time he privately informed her of the proceedings and 
intrigues of Philip against her, earnestly recommending her majesty te 
prepare for a vigorous defence. The subsequent defeat and disappoint- 
ment of the Spanish king in this attempt, commenced with so much 
threatening arrogance and carried on at so enormous an exp^ise, is 
known to most readers, and was highly gratifying to Sixtus. 

The imprisonment and execution of Mary Queen of Scots, an event 
which produced a strong and universal sensation through Europe, has 
IB modern times excited a long and animated controversy. Various 
have been the opinions on the justice of Elizabeth's proceeding : and 
the editor of this collection, by defending the Queen of England on the 
plea of political necessity, has incurred the resentments of a venerable 
and patriotic Caledonian, who occasionally honours these pages with a 
perusal. As weal: states in contests of a more important kind find it 
necessary sometimes to call in the aid of powerful allies, I may be per- 
mitted to observe diat the pontiff Sixtus was often heard to say, ''Had 
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I hesn King of England, I would have acted precisely in the same 
manner.** When he was first informed that the unfortunate Mary waa 
bdieaded, he rose suddenly from his seat, and traversed the aparftment 
IB nradi apparent agitation, hut not the agitation of rq^et ; for throw- 
mg himsdf into his dbdr, he exclaimed, *' O happy Queen of England^ 
how nnicii art thou to be envied, who hast been found worthy of seeiag 
a crowned head prostrate at thy feet!" These words were evidently 
ipoken with reference to Philip, King of Spain, whose name was never 
mentioned in his presence without producing angry looks. 

I^tus could never suiunit with patience to a ceremony annually per- 
formed by the Spanish ambassador ; this was the presenting a genet to 
his Holiness, by way of acknowledgment that his roaster hdd the king- 
dom of Naples of the Pope. On one of these occasions, rising hastily 
£mn his throne, he said, in a loud voice, to Count Olivarez, '* Our pre- 
decessors must certainly have been in a very complaisant mood, when 
they agreed to accept from your master*s ancestors a poor pUiful hack 
in retom for a ridi and flourishing kingdom. I hope soon to put an 
end to this mummery, and to visit the citizens of Naples as their lawful 
aovereign.'' But circumstance and situation were not favourable to his 
executing this purpose, which was the fond wish of his heart. 

Such was Sixtus the Fifth, who directed the officers of his palace to 
give audience on every occasion to the poorest man in his dominions ; 
who listened with condescension to the unfortunate, the widow, and the 
orphan, but punished with inexorable severity criminal delinquency, 
respecting neither person, rank, nor wealth ; who was moderate in ins 
enjoyments, of pure morals, and correct in private life. The revenues 
of the state, almost annihilated by the rapacious anticipation of his 
jpredecessors, he restored to more than double their former nominal 
amount. In the public treasury, which was exhausted at the time of 
his election, his successor found five millions in gold ; his personal 
expenses were trifling, but his private charities amounted every year to a 
oonddorable sum : on these occasions besought for and generally found 
patient, meek, and unassuming merit, struggling with adversity ; the 
porerse importunate mendicant, who begged by day and thieved at 
night, he ordered out of the city with reproof, and frequently with 
Btripes ; so salutary were his edicts, and so undeviating and rigid the 
impartiality with which he enforced them, that his judges and police- 
officers confessed that their places were become sinecures. Such was 
&xtu8 the Fifth, who, if the qualities I describe are the first and most 
indispensable duties of a monarch, deserves to be classed with the first 
and most glorious of kings, and to be numbered with the greatest bene- | 

factors of mankind. He was deficient, it must be confessed, in the / 

mild acts of gentle persuasion ; he was a stranger to the suaviterin modo; 
but to such a pitch was the wickedness and enormity of his subjects 
arrived, that a governor of a mild character would have been disol)eyed 
and despised. But he possessed a qualification more essential and 
exactly odculated for the times in which he lived, the fortifer in re ; an 
eagle-eyed acuteness to search after and to see criminality and fraud, 
however conceided or disguised, together with unabating energy and 
vnconquerable resolution to resist and punish them. 
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I conclude this hasty narrative^ akeady too much extended^ with one 
obeervation. 

In an article of this collection, assigned to an eminent senator and an 
accomplished statesman, I observed, that if he had been a plough-boy, 
or a shepherd, he would have turned the best furrow, and have reared 
die best flock in his hamlet. But this observation will not apply to 
Felix Peretti, who, if the Franciscan friar had not fortunately missed 
his road to Ascoli, in all human probability, would either have been 
beaten into incorrigible stupidity and despair, have been driven to flight, 
evil courses, and an ignominious death, or have lived and died in igno- 
rance, indigence, and obscurity. 

PEREGRINUS, a native of Parium, a city on the Hellespont or 
Dardanelles, during the second century of the Christian sera ; a subject 
of the Antonines, a contemporary and associate of Aulus Gellius, and 
of Lucian. Having stained his early manhood by flagitious conduct, 
he fled into Palestine, a country which once proved a scourge, and 
afterwards gave a saviour, to the world. At length, stimulated by com- 
punction, novelty, or poverty, he sought repose for mental inquietude 
in the bosom of Christianity, which first sprang up in the Roman pro- 
vince of Judsa, where Peregrinus for a short time resided. Apparently 
sincere in his professions, he was anxious for the inestimable comforts 
of hope and forgiveness, which revelation holds forth to repentant sin- 
ners ; and received considerable relief from the devout zeal of his patrons, 
who, estimating the value of their acquisition by the enormity of his 
transgressions, sympathized with his sorrows, and were edified by his 
discourses, in which he adorned the doctrines of the gospel by figures, 
allusions, and expressions, borrowed from the various dialects and ele- 
gant mythology of the Greeks. But neither the habits nor dispositions 
of the proselyte were calculated for fulfilling the conditions of a dis- 
pensation, which enjoins purity of life, and affords no gratification to 
sensuality, selfishness or vanity. His conversion exposed him to the 
religious banter of Lucian, who, however well-founded his suspicions 
mignt be as to the mercenary motives of Peregrinus, evidently mistakes 
in his attacks on the Christian religion the Mosaic ritual for the milder 
and more cheering doctrines of Christ. The sarcasms of the satirist, or 
the imprudence of the new convert, gradually opened the eyes of the 
Christians ; his moderation and abstemiousness were found to be only 
assumed, for the purpose of impressing on the world an opinion of his 
superior sanctity, while his non-compliance with the innocent customs 
of the world was discovered to be a most arrogant and assuming species 
of pride, which, under the mask of philosophy, rudely sets at defiance 
the established opinions and general sense of mankind. 

To attract notice at all risks, and to become the subject of general 
conversation by any means, was the ruling passion of his soul ; whilst, 
with all his boasts of superior wisdom, he poured forth on every trifling 
occasion of envy, contradiction, or irritation, a torrent of foul invective; 
and always in a greater proportion, if the person he attacked appeared 
to excel him in person, fortune, morals, or understanding. Having 
proved himself grossly deficient in every Christian requisite, and dis- 
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gnisiDg, under the philosophic garb, an overbearing spirit, as well as a 
deprav^ heart ; after repeated but ineffectual admonitions to amend, 
he was expelleil from the Christian church. Again thrown loose on 
society, he travelled on foot into Egypt ; and having, by vicious or pre- 
posterous conduct, closed every avenue to fair fame, he assumed the 
diaracter of a Cynic, affected the dress and manners of Diogenes, 
inflicted on himself corporal chastisement, and insisted that to a philo- 
sopher all words and all actions, as long as they did not violate moral 
justice, or diminish tlie great mass of public happiness, were equally 
indifferent. 

Such conduct was neither imitated nor approved, in a country warmly 
attached to ritual observance, and which has been called the mother of 
superstition. The disappointed Cynic was driven with ignominy from 
the banks of the Nile and repairing to Rome; soothed his chagrin and 
gratified his pride, (that pride which in the human heart puts on such 
a variety of forms,) by loading with virulent abuse the customs, institu- 
tions, and government of the country which tolerated his insolence. 
He rudely attacked that excellent emperor, and good man, Titus Anto- 
ninus, who practically proved that he was the true philosopher, by 
listening with patience to his impudent harangues ; and, if any of the 
charges against him were true, by amending his conduct. A prefect 
of the city, extremely irritable in his temper, or whose conduct, as less 
correct, was more vulnerable, drove our unfortunate declaimer from the 
capital ; and after passing through several cities of Greece, unnoticed 
or despised, Peregrinus fixed his abode at Athens, where he attracted 
the notice of Aulus Gellius, who has recorded the substance of several 
of their conversations. More vain and ostentatious in his particular 
way than any man alive, he grossly attacked the liberality and public 
spirit of Herodes Atticus, a rich citizen, who diffusing his wealth in 
laudable exertion, and ornamenting his country by magnificent struc- 
tures, refiected credit on the taste and munificence of a private citizen ; 
placing many of the comforts and some of the luxuries of life within 
the reach of the poorest individual. The territory on which the Olympic 
Games were exhibited, had been for ages a burning sand, the death of 
many a candidate from dust and sultry heat ; a spot rendered classical 
by poets, and affording a permanent land-mark to the chronologist and 
historian, was scantily supplied with water for the necessary purposes 
of refreshment, ornament, and food ; a reproach to the avarice, the 
poverty, or the taste of the Greeks. The quick- sighted zeal of Herodes 
saw and provided for the defect ; he conducted, at a vast expense of 
labour and money, a copious stream, supplied from distant springs, by 
an aqueduct which, uniting magnificence with utility; was the wonder 
and ornament of liis country. A work which it was difiicult to speak or 
even think of without praise, which excited and deserved general ap- 
probation, was considered by Peregrinus as an excellent opportunity 
for exercising his talent at satire and invective. He abused Herodes 
as vain-glorious and ostentatious, in thus lavishing his wealth on an 
undertaking which only served to render the Olympic combatants 
effeminate and un warlike ; he asserted that it was more useful to the 
state, though a few lives were sacrificed, to habituate and harden them 
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by exposure to heat and &ivst, tlian to sn£BBr the defenders of thek 
Gountry to enjoy the unmanly indulgences of coolness and shades After 
much declamation in favour of self-denial, it was observed, that or the 
next celebration of the games the Cynic was foremost in the crowd 
which pressed forward to enjoy the luxury of a limpid stxeam. 

The office of a public censurer of mankind^ whatever may be hi» mo- 
tives, is not of a kind to oondliate affection, but theinconastendes of 
Per^inus rendered him contemptible ; a cireamstance highly mortis 
fying to a man incessantly hunting after popularity, and ambitious of 
posthumous fame. Rendered desperate by disappointment, he resolved, 
m tlie fervour of false philosophy, which so often loses si^t of truth, 
utility, and common sense, he resolved to astonish the world, and build 
his reputation on what he judged an imperitdiable basis, by putting an 
end to his existence on a funenu pile. Being questioned as to the end 
and design he had in view, he said that he meant to hold forth to die 
world an impressive example ; to teach men to despise death, and to 
bear pain with firmness and composure. It was in vain he was told, 
that a fear of death was strongly implanted iu our bosoms fi>r the wisest 
purposes, and that it was the first duty of every citizen, and ought to be 
paramount to every other, to perform the offices of society in that post 
in which Providence had placed him. If he imagines," said Lucian, 
on hearing of his design, ^' if he imagines there is any thing so won- 
derfully pre-eminent and heroic in committing himself to the flames^ I 
can furnish him with a long list of fools and madmen, who have ex- 
celled him in this his favourite method of making his exit. In the 
blaze of a fierce fire, aa suffi}cation is instantaneous, sensation ceases in 
a moment; but on any occaidon which rouzes their zeal, or animates 
their devotion, the Indian Brahmins literally roast themselves by slow 
fires, voluntarily exposing themselves to the agonies of death for several 
hours. If the passion of Peregrinus arises merely from being tired of 
Hfe, he need only return to his own country, whose laws, as a parricide 
and an adulterer, he has notoriously violated, and he will instantly re- 
ceive the just reward of his mmes." 

With s^ his pretended firmness, the Cynic appears inwardly to have 
dreaded the fate to which he had devoted himself; he was not without 
hopes, that by the interference of his associates, or the compassion of 
the people, his proposed death would be prevented. But general ex- 
pectation being roused, his absolute and positive refusal to undergo that 
which he had voluntarily offered, besides lowering him in the esteem 
of his followers (for even Peregrinus was not without disciples), his 
fedlure would have exposed him to the risk of being torn to pieces by 
ihe populace, who, on such occasions, are not disposed to submit 
quietly to an impostor who sports with their feelings and insults their 
credulity. Finding he had nothing to expect from the humanity, he 
appealed to the superstition, of the people ; spoke of celestial com- 
munications, dreams, and omens, which forbade the execution of his 
purpose; but he had gone too far to retreat, and finding that he had no 
alternative but the death he had chosen, or a more shocking and igno^ 
minious end, he prepared the funeral pile with hiaown hands. 

On the day appointed, and during the vast concourse of the Olympic 
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QtBEoe^ he appeared -with a trma of attendants ; addressed the peofile 
in a stiidied speech^ in which he asserted that the eyils he had stiflfercdy 
and die pains he had endared, were sufficient testimonies of his attadi* 
jaent to philosophy, withoi^ the piiesent proof. He then expatiated 
mk the vanity <^ life^ and the gk>ry of devoting ourselves to death fov 
ihe hexke&t of ethers^ hut was intamipted hv the shouts of his feienda 
(in all probability previously instructed), wno exclaimed, that such a 
toBOk avght to live for the sake of his country, for the instruction and 
cdifieation of mankind. These words, so highly grateful to Per^rinua^ 
l^deik would have secured him. the credit, without subjecting him t» 
the penalties, of mu'tyrdom, were calculated at once to soothe ma vanity, 
and gratify hia love of life, whidi, in spite of his dedaiationa, still 
pred<mimated. These wcH*ds were instandy overpowered by the voices 
of a vary conadorable majority, who loudly insisted that a non-pev- 
fiormance of that which he had promised, was unworthy the chnrae- 
ter he assumed^ that a philosopher ought to set an example of consist" 
ency and scrupulous faith. *' Conduct him to the pile, conduct him to 
pile !'^ re-echoing on every side, filled our philosopher with terror and 
£snay. Convinced that nothing but death, in the manner and form 
lie had himself proposed, would satisfy the merciless and irritated 
multituda, in a tremor, produced by violent agitation of body and 
mind, he sunk on the ground; repeated faintings, succeeded by a 
violent fever, made it necessary to postpone the business. A physician 
who was sent for to administer relief, informed him, that if he was so 
anxiously bent on death, he might save himself the trouble and cere- 
mony of publicly inflicting it on himsdf, for that the fever, if unsub- 
dued, would soon release him from his cares. Peregrinus, not relishing 
the proposal^ told his medical friend, that merely to die in his bed was 
net the thing he wanted ; that so common a mode of going out of 
the world, unnoticed and unapplauded, had neither the charm of 
novelty, noo* the attraction of popular admiration. After a struggle of 
several weeks between his fears, his disease, and his pride, the fever 
left him, and he positively fixed the time and place at which he would 
execute his purpose. 

On the sixteenth day of July, in the one hundred and sixty-fifth year 
of the Christian sera, and in the two hundred and thirty-sixth Olym- 
piad, such was the formal style in which it was announced, he ascended 
for ^e last time a funeral pile, which he had constructed with his own 
hands. Thiee miles from Olympia, on the evening of a serene day, 
and the moon shining with a silver Mght, Peregrinus presented himsdf 
to the public eye, with a long train of followers, and many others, 
whom curiosity or admiration had attracted. Laying aside his mantle^ 
his wallet and his sta£^ with a flambeau he set fire to the fabric he had 
formed of fir and other Inflammatory materials; then scattering incense 
around him, and turning his face to the isouth, he exclaimed in a loud 
voice, *• Grenii of my ancestors, open your arms to receive me !" and 
leaping into the flames was soon reduced to ashes. Thus terminated 
the career of a man, who may be said to have rendered himself extra- 
ordinary by his crimes and the manner of his death, 
liaving by flagitious obliquity barred against himself a path to 
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honest fame, which is, or ought to he, within the reach of virtuous 
conduct and heneficial exertion alone, he attempted a hye-road to 
renown by singularity, eccentric conduct, and what he called philoso- 
phy ; a name which for the worst purposes, and with the most deplor- 
able effects, has been so often conferred on systems, neither directly nor 
remotely tending to meliorate ourselves, or increase the knowledge and 
happiness of others. Lucian, who was present at and describes the death 
of the Cynic, endeavoured, in the spirit of ironical raillery, to persuade 
the spectators, that he felt the motion of an earthquake at the moment 
Peregrinus expired, that a vidture was seen to ascend from the funeral 
pile, and a voice heard uttering the following words : I quit the earth, 
and take my flight to heaven. As a proof of the disposition in man- 
kind to propagate as well as receive falsehood, the satirist relates that 
a few months after he was in company with an old man, of venerable 
appearance and fair character, who positively affirmed, that he not only 
saw the vulture ascend and heard the words distinctly pronouncedf, 
but that he beheld the shade of Pereginus, clothed in a white trans- 
parent robe, and with a crown of olive on his head, in the portico of a 
temple at £lis. For these, and other reasons, statues and divine 
honours were decreed to his memory ; his staff, a few years after his 
death, sold for an Attic talent, which may be computed in English cur- 
rency at something more than one hundred and eighty pounds. Thus 
the peculiar turn of men s minds of that age, to admire suicide and 
applaud those who insulted them, consecrated and diffused a degree of 
splendour over the memory of an individual, who but for a lucky 
escape would, a few years before, have perished on a cross as a profli- 
gate, a parricide, and an adulterer. 

PETER, and notwithstanding all his faults Peter the Great, Czar 
of Muscovy and Emperor of Russia, who by a process, compared to oil 
of vitriol acting vpon iron, conducted a horde of barbarians to civilization, 
commercial energy and renown. But this extraordinary man, to whom 
his country owed such important benefits, was subject to paroxysms of 
passion which converted the father of his people into a savage and a fury; 
of this temporary insanity an instance is recorded, from which he was 
roused by the presence of mind and cool intrepidity of one of his sub- 
jects. Having been informed that the purser of a ship of war had been 
guilty of a fraud in performing the duties of his office, and never being 
able to endure with patience anything that diminished the comforts of 
his seamen, Peter hurried on board, and meeting with the supposed 
offender, almost the moment he set his foot on the deck, reviled him for 
the imputed crime in coarse and acrimonious language. The warrant 
officer, thus suddenly and violently attacked, and scarcely able to under- 
stand what was said by the emperor, whose rage nearly choked his 
utterance, further irritated him by some accidental and undesigned 
indecorum, which raising Peter's passion to its utmost pitch, he imme- 
diately seized the man in his arms with a design of throwing him into 
the sea. ''Your majesty is stronger than I am, and perhaps may be 
able to force me overboard," said the purser, catching hold of part of 
the rigging, '' but take notice, and I appeal to all who are present to 
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obeerye it^ you condemn me unheard ; what will posterity think of such 
an action t God forbid I should hurt a sin^e hair of your head^ 
but if you persist in your unjustifiable attempt, I shall certainly pull 
your Majesty into the sea with me, as a drowning man will catch at 
any thing to save himself; let me entreat you, sir, to inquire coolly into 
the matter, and if I am guilty punish me according to law." Arrested 
by so animated, so unanswerable an appeal, Peter immediately relaxed 
his bold^ acknowledged that he was wrong, and after due examination, 
finding that his purser had been misrepresented, was thankful for the 
salutary interruption. How acute, but how vain, would have been hia 
regret, had he succeeded in drowning a faithful servant before his inno- 
cence had been ascertained ! When the Czar took Narva by storm, his 
soldiers committing the usual excesses, he ran to the different quarters 
of the city in the hope of restraining them ; those who would not desist 
he put to death. Soon after, entering the town* house, he found it 
crowded with the terrified inhabitants, and laying his sword on the 
table, said, ''My weapon is not stained with the blood of vour fellow- 
dtizens, but with that of my own soldiers, which I have spdt in saving 
your wives and daughters from violation." 

PETRIFIED CITY IN AFRICA, a tale often told, frequently 
refuted, and sometimes believed. To the catalogue of those who have 
given credit to this absurdity, I believe first mentioned by Kircher, in 
his Mundus Subterraneus, may be added the name of Louis the Four- 
teenth, King of France, who ordered one of his ambassadors to procure 
the body of a man from this singular city. It would not have been 
right to disobey the commands of so generous a monarch, and the sum 
of five hundred pounds was promised to two janizaries, if they would 
procure for a royal collector the object of his wishes. After a certain 
time, the crafty Mussulmans, returning from a pretended journey into 
the desert, reported, that it was not in their power to convey away so 
bulky a weight as the body of a man without discovery, but that wish- 
ing to do every thing in their power for the satisfaction of his most 
Christian majesty, they had, with considerable difficulty and risk, brought 
a petrified boy, and a petrified bun, for which the envoy, without de- 
mur, paid the stipulated price, and the petrifactions were sent to France. 
These expensive curiosities were afterwards shown to a learned and 
shrewd traveller. Dr. Shaw, who proved very satisfactorily, that the bun 
was an echinus, and the hard-hearted boy no other than a statue of Cupid, 
on whose shoulders the marks of a quiver, separated by violence, evi- 
dently appeared, but which the janizaries, in their mercenary eager- 
ness, or gross ignorance, had taken no pains to efiace ! ! 

PHILIPSON, JOHN, a gentleman of good family, in the county of 
Norfolk, a striking instance of the insanity of perverted passion. Blessed 
with the gifts of fortune, intellect, literary acquirement, and personal 
accomplishment, beyond the majority of mankind, he devoted the whole 
of his powers, mental, corporal, and pecuniary, to illicit love. 

In tnis unwarrantable and dangerous pursuit, he suffered no con- 
sideration of honour, conscience, or expense, to arrest his abominable 
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e««er, aend it would exeite the doabts as w^ as hurt t^« feelings of a{ 
my readers, to mention the number of women he seduced. This exe- b 
erable warfare against happiness amd innocence naturally exposed hiia 
to personal yidience ; he £(Might eleven duels, in three of whidbi he was 
desperatdy wounded ; and in attaining his favourite object^ imdertodc 
journeys and voyages to distant countries, and endured fadgue, hunger, 
thirst, cold, and a deprivation of the common comforts of life, with a 
patience and perseverance which in a good cimse would have procured 
him the reputation of a hero or a saint. It is fortunate for the wcx'ld, 
and wisely ordained by the Almighty, that no individual shall possess 
inexhaustible resources ; otherwise there would be no check to the wim- 
tonness of foUy, no curb to the perpetration of the worst oi crimes^ 
At the age of fbrty-seven, the sul^rject of our present article, literally 
and in evert/ sense of the word, was not worth a shilting ; he had spent 
and wholly dissipated property, reed and personal, to the amount of 
one hundred thousand pounds ; so highly did he value the perishable and 
transitory pleasures he enjoyed. Having exchanged wealth and inde- 
pendence for ignominious poverty ; the gaming table and other arts, 
somewhat connected with his favourite passion, afforded him a preca- 
rious subsistence for a few years. In the interval, being detected in an 
intrigue attended with i^gravating circumstances, which woidd have 
exposed him to the strong arm of the law, he suddenly quitted the 
British dominicms, and flying to France, lived several years at Paris, 
in a routine of splendid infamy. ^ But/' to use the wortls of a writer 
of his life, for Mr. Philipson was not without a titled iMograpber, the 
companion of some of his follies, and many of his crimes ; '' but aiming 
at a game too high, be was apprehended by virtue of a lettre de 
cachet, imprisoned in the Bastile, and died in that fortress, in the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty." This unpropitious position did not 
extinguish his constitutional propensity; he contrived, says the au- 
thority I have just quoted, to attract the pity, win the affections, and 
corrupt the virtue of the daughter of one of his keepers ; and, as if his 
death was to take a tincture characteristic of the manners of his life» 
he actually died in the arms of this infatuated female. A child, bom after 
the death of its parent, still survives him, and often listens with a 
mixture of surprise, horror, and regret, to the eventful history of such 
a father. 

PHI LOSTRATUS. From a passage in the life of ApoUo Tyanaras, 
quoted by Philostratus, who is accused of dealing too much in the nurr- 
vellousy it appears, that a people of India, called Oxydraci, possessed a 
destructive material in its properties and efi^ts nearly ap])roaching to 
gunpowder, and that this circumstance intimidated Alexander the Great, 
and prevented his attacking them. ** Thev overthrew their enemies," 
says this ancient author, " by tempests, Sunder bolts, and ligfatiung, 
hurled from their walls." For this passage I am indebted to a modem 
writer of novels, whose name and work have both escaped my memory. 

PHCENIX, a bird described by Tacitus and by Pliny. The descrip- 
tion of the naturafist is quoted as a passage mm Manilius, a Roman 
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vriter conterafporary ^^^i^ Marius and Sylla^ but no longer extant. 
^ The PiuBnix is a native of Arabia, sacred to the sun, and whidi Htci 
t» ifae 9^ of five <Mr six kundred years ; when finding the languors of 
teefaition ap^oacfaing, it prepares a nest of the sloider branches of 
ataaij aiod other aromatic shrubs, on which it expires, and, wonderful 
ts U^j a yooxig bird is produced from the marrow of the bones of its 
pareni." My readers will hear with surprise, that a bird thus gravdj 
mentloBed by a celelHrated naturalist, and spoken of by a philosophic 
lastmian, in fact never existed. 

PHYSICIANS, andtbeir prescriptiotis. It has been observed by a 
hte writer, wkose good sense is perpetually struggling against strong 
prejudices, '' that physic is more destructive than disease, and that the 
inconveniences it actually produces are much greater than any evils it 
can remove. However, as it is the fashion to take physic, idle people, 
who have little to do, had better throw away their time on self-preser- 
vation than in worse employments ; in such cases, the occupation of a 
physician is curious ; he creates monsters for the professed purpose oi 
datroymg them, and introduces giants that he may have the credit of 
knocking them down ; in a wOTd, he terriiies, in order that he may 
soothe; and torments, that he may afterwards display his skill and 
dexterity in giving ease. All this evil and chicanery might be pre- 
vented, if we would only exert a little strengtli of mind ; acquire that 
Boost important of all arts, the art of su£&ring, and patiently sulmiit to 
the disorders entailed on our nature ; we should, in diat case, get rid of 
a most expensive and vexatious species of imposture, and be certain, 
when the hour of death arrived, that it came in the ordinary course, and 
had not been hastened by the mistakes of ignorance or the deceptions 
ofart." 

The ingenious author whose words I have copied was a curious but 
not uncommon instance of a man's theory and practice being completdy 
at variance; although di professed sceptic in matters of science as well 
as religion, on almost every occasion of ill health and depressed spirits 
he sent for a physician or a clergyman ; being rallied for this apparent 
inconsistency, his general reply was, '' I wish to hear what they have 
to say, and then follow my own opinion." But independent of this 
practical recantation, and allowing that the medical art cannot lengthen 
fife, which in ten thousand instances it notoriously and undoubtedly 
does, may I be permitted to ask this sarcastic observer, if it is of no 
hnportauce to diminish pain, and alleviate the calamities and disasters 
of life ? Will he deny the magic effects of opium, whose composing 
drops make so many nauseous draughts go down f Would he refuse 
bark to a miserable wretdb shaken to pieces by an intermittent ? In the 
ponies of a pleurisy, would he withdraw his arm from the salutary 
lancet, or, having fractured a limb, would he reject the assistance of a 
bandage? Whatever he might say, his conduct on these trying occa- 
sions would at once prove his faith and contradict his professions. 

PICUS, JOHN, Count of Mirandola, a learned man, and a munifi- 
cent patron of literature, in the twelfth centin*y, called by Scaliger 
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MoNSTRUM SINE viTio. At the age of eighteen, he is said to have been 
master of twenty-two languages; he was the friend of Politian, who 

Eublished their correspondence ; there is also an elegy on the death of 
■aurentio de Medicis^ addressed to him^ which may be seen among 
the Latin poems of Petrus Crinitus. The count was author of a book 
of theses on a variety of subjects, logic, divinity, mathematics, magics 
physics, and the Cabala; this work gave great offence, and was 
formally condemned by Pope Innocent the Second (Gregorio Papi). In 
an apology which Picus found it necessary to make, he gives a curioug 
instance of the gross ignorance of one of his adversaries; this ingenious 
gentleman being asked the meaning of the word Cabala^ replied, that it 
was the name of a certain wicked heretic, who had written against Uie 
Christian religion. 

PITTMAN, HENRY, a Somersetshire surgeon, who served the 
Duke of Monmouth in his professional capacity on his disastrous ex* 
pedition. Of his conduct on this occasion a nairative remains, in 
which Pittman repeatedly declares, that the services he rendered the 
duke were not voluntary, and takes great pains to prove his assertion; 
yet, in spite of all our precautions, there are crevices and loop-holes 
through which truth as well as error will creep. In the apology for 
his conduct, a quarto pamphlet, published in 1689, having occasion to 
mention the duke's undertaking, he calls it fatal and unfortunate, which 
to Monmouth and his adherents it undoubtedly was, but to King James, 
if he had possessed one grain of prudence or good sense, the defeat was 
auspicious and lucky ; nor would the epithets used by Pittman have 
been appUed to the event but by a well-wisher to the ill-conducted 
descent. After the victory of the king's troops, our surgeon and a 
number of his associates were conducted to prison, tried, and condemned 
to death ; but by good fortune, by pleading compulsion, or rather by 
the well-timed application of a large sum of money, which Pittman 
complains entirely ruined his fortune, his execution was respited, and 
at last changed to the punisliment of transportation to Barbadoes. From 
this island, to which so many individuals in modern times voluntarily 
and profitably transport themselves, he found means to escape, and re- 
turned to England a year after the revolution, to witness the triumphs 
of his friends, and rejoice at the depression of a common enemy. 

With respect to the book published by Pittman, it is neither interest- 
ing from the information it contains, nor attractive in the manner by 
which it is conveyed ; it is the huzza of a prisoner at large, who in the 
bUss of recovered liberty joins in the national chorus. To blacken the 
deeds of the abdicated sovereign, and to describe the barbarities of the 
merciless Jeffreys, he thought a Ukely method of recommending himsdf 
to King William and his ministers. 

PITY LEADS TO LOVE, a sentiment confirmed by every day's 
experience, and remarkably exemplified at the present moment. *' La 
pi tie, comme toutes les passions, a ses sophismes et ses erreurs." But 
if this amiable weakness sometimes leads to error and degradation, it 
occasionally is the handmaid of happiness and domestic comfort ; a 
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ftse strongly in point occurred in the life of Dr. John Burton, formerly 
lidlow of Cton College, a man never recollected hy his contemporaries 
without love and regret, and mentioned in a former volume as a literary 
mtagonist of Dr. King, who was of a character a little different Dr. 
Barton having been presented by his college to the vicarage of Maple« 
Derham, in Oxfordsnire, repaired to that place in order to be inducted; 
when a melancholy scene presented itself ; the widow of his prede- 
cessor in that preferment (Dr. Edward Lyttleton), ^with three infant 
daughters, without a home, and without fortune ! ! The worthy doctor 
insisted that the lady should on no account be put to the trouble of 
<piitting the parsonage; he consoled her by every means in his pouer, 
and, occasionally repeating his visits, became strongly interested in her 
welfare, and at the same time so fascinated with her person, disposi- 
tion, manners, and accomplishments, that, after a decent time, they 
became man and wife. Those who have a relish for learning, embel- 
lidied by taste and guided by good sense, will find them happily united 
IB ^e Opuscula of this excellent man ; a Latin oration spoxen before 
&e University of Oxford, and afterwards published under the title of 
^ Heli, or an Instance of a Magistrate erring through Lenity," is well 
worthy the perusal of vice-chancellors, proctors, and heads of houses. 
The following passage of his monumental inscription is strictly appro- 
priate; FVr, inter primos doctus, ingeniosus, pius, opum corUemptor, ingcTiUiff 
juventtUis fautor. 

PLAGUE of sixteen hundred and forty-six. The following are 
some of the public directions given during this tremendous calamity in 
the English metropolis, and introduced in this place, on the unerring 

Cciple that it is as important to prevent as to remedy. ** Every 
je visited shall be marked with a red cross in the middle of the 
door, which mark shall at least be a foot in length and of a propor- 
tionate breadth, with the following words in legible characters accom- 
panying it. Lord have mercy upon os; these to continue on the door 
of the house until the lawful opening of the same. The searchers, 
cfairurgeons, keepers, and buriers, shall never pass the streets without a 
red rod in their hands of three feet in length, open and evident to be 
seen by all they meet. They shall not go into any house but their 
own, and they shall wholly abstain from company. The street shall 
daily be pared and kept clean before each door, the paring, scraping, and 
fihh, to be immediately carried away by the raker, who shall give notice 
of his approach by blowing a horn. Laystalls shall be at a proper 
distance from the city, and no vault shall on any account be emptied in 
any garden, or in any other place adjoining to the same. Special 
care shall be taken that no stinking fish, unwholesome flesh, or musty 
com, be sold in the shops or markets ; die brewers' and tippling-houses 
must also be well looked afler, and no unwholesome casks must be 
Bofiered ; no hogs, dogs, cats^ tame pigeons, or tame rabbits, shall be kept.'' 

PLAYHOUSE, the professed diversion of the age, which flourishes 
with luxurious elegance, in defiance of timid moralists, and the more 
furious attacks of the puritan and methodise. In tYie axdo^ ol\)^- 
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meant but mistaken zeal, these deddmaers forget, that a love of pleasure "P 
is a natural, and, if moderately indulged, a rational principle, implanCed '^ 
£ar wise purposes, in the breasts of us all. That it is unlawfiil to laugh, -^ 
and crtroinal to pretend to be happy — an impious idea whidi describes ^ 
^e almighty and benevolent Disposer of the universe as a tyrant, and >■ 
man as the victim of a severe destiny,— could only have enta:^ an ^ 
imagination clouded by despair, and impervious to the mild ra3r8 of ^^ 
hope and mercy. But if the doors of our tneatres could be dosed, i fear ^^ 
lliat the divine and philanthropist would gain an ineffectual victory, by ^ 
driving the promiscuous multitude of a crowded metropolis to the sties '■ 
of sensuality and drunkenness, or the recesses of secret sin. Yet the ^ 
merit of Collier and those who followed him should not be foi^otten ; ^ 
they attacked' and drove from the stage those impious railleries and >■ 
obscene allusions, injurious to correct amusement, and disgraceful ta %3 
national taste, which tainted the dramas of the day, and too often sully e 
the pages of Wycherley, Congreve, Farqnhar, and Vanburgh. It would s 
be easy in the present instance, as has been repeatedly observed in odier 
parts of this collection, it would be easy from the abuse to argue against ^ 
the use of amusement ; but does it follow from reason, or the nature of e 
things, or from a negligent and corrupted police, that the avenues of s 
our theatres must on every side be surrounded by the noisome dens of ■ 
prostitution and fraud? The same argument might with equal propriety ; 
nave been alleged against kings, because St. James's palace, (once the s 
residence of a prince exemplary for pure manners and decorous conduct), 
is almost elbowed by gamblers, pickpockets, and impures ; and in such 
numbers, that if fire from heaven, as in the days of the patriarchs, should ' 
descend and destroy every house of infamy in the royal purlieus, that 
gradous monarch would almost have had a desert around him. 

But it was not to criticise on the drama, or moralise on its abuses, 
that the present artide was introduced ; — the puUic expectation has 
been strongly raised and amply gratified by the gorgeous d€C(M*ations 
and bulky magnificence of our two royal theatres, which, leaving regal 
splendour and ecclesiastic grandeur at an humble distance, rival or out- 
strip the A ast dimensions and graceful proportions of ancient art. The 
coup cCceil is certainly striking; but after the stare of wonder and the 
exdamations of panegyric are satiated and exhausted, when the critic 
and dramatic amateur are seated in the briUiant magic circle to enjoy 
that for which most rational men visit a theatre, they will find witn 
regret, that comfort, and the pleasure of distinctly hearing what is said 
on the stage, have been wholly sacrificed to architectural grandeur and 
vastnoss of space ; a space, which the woeful experience of past seasons 
has feelingly told the managers is never, but on the rare occasion of 
some temporary stimulus, adequately occupied. Mr. Sheridan might 
have been taught, without paying so dearly for his knowledge, and 
without exhibiting the degrading spectacle of a half-finished buDding 
(that unerring symptom of an empty treasury), he might have bcea 
taught, that there is a degree of space, accurately determined by reason 
and experience, beyond which the human voice, however artifidally 
assisted, or violently strained, cannot with efficacy reach. The rapture 
«f an immense recdpt may seize the imagination or tempt the avariee 
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ol a manlier, but he ought never to lose sight of the prior cUimc of the 
Buhllc to comfort and amusement ; or he will, as in die present case, 
oe often obliged to exhibit his gilded lattices, his stuccoes, nis pilasters, 
his processions, his cavalcades, his laughing tragedies and crying com- 
edies, to empty benches -, whilst the few who are so unlucky as to be 
oitrapped by the gaudy puppet-show, wiU suffer mischiefs not easily 
remedied, firom damp space unoccupied and from freezing currents of 
air ; and all they have in return, is a view of apparently dumb actors, 
whom they may like to see, but, with the exception of the fiddlers, cannot 
possibly hear. The public would have been to the full as well amused, 
and much better satisfied, had the theatres prepared for their reception 
been less gaudy and less stupendous, without le^rying additional contri- 
butions on their pockets ; contributions which, in the present rage for 
sumptuous exhibition, they would have paid with less regret, had not 
the pleasure derived from the drama, and the comfort of hearing a good 
pl^y, been proportionately diminished, if not almost wholly destroyed. 

POET L AUREAT, a title first invented by the Caesars of Germany, 
perpetrated by custom in the English court, and conferred at different 
times on the various and unequel merits of a Gower, a Skelton, a 
Dryden, a Cibbelr, and a Warton. From Augustus to George the 
Third, the muse has been flattering and venal, but it will be difficult to 
produce in any age or country a similar establishment of a stipendiary 
poet, who is bound to furnish twice a year a measure of praise and 
verse such as may be sung in the presence of the sovereign and his 
court. The Delphic laurel, in the mythology of the Greeks consecrated 
to Apollo, and celebrated by the enthusiastic imagination of poets, and 
the garland of oak leaves distributed to victors in the Roman Capitoline 
games, probably first suggested such a literary distinction, which with 
its various ceremonies was continued to the reign of Theodosius, who 
abdiished it as a remnant of Pagan superstition. After ages of desola- 
tion and barbarism, when few could write, and few aijoy the pleasures 
of good writing, this title, after due examination, was renewed with 
considerable splendour, in the tender and accomplished Petrarch, whose 
name, though his works have been attempted to be consigned to oblivion 
by certain modern critics, has a strong and just claim to gratitude and 
£01: praise, reviving by precept as well as example the spirit and studies of 
the Augustan age. Various and violent disputes have arisen on the subject 
of Laura ; by some commentators, her existence has been denied, and l^ 
others strongly supported ; whether she was or was not married, has 
has also afforded ample matter for discussion. The Abbe de Sade, who 
gbries in being her descendant, calls her the mother of eleven children, 
naming predsely the date of her birth, her marriage, her death, and 
the name of her husband, Hugues de Sade, a citizen of Avignon. The 
identical oligect of a poet's love, sometimes existing only in his own 
heated imagination, and sometimes real flesh and blood, after so long 
an interval, cannot be easily ascertained. 

In the contest concerning Laura, as in many others, zeal and par- 
tiality supply the place of evidence and argument : both sides may be 
ri^t in \h&i assertions concerning the person they comider as Petrarch's 
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love, but all may be wrong when their assertions are applied to the real 
object of their nero's attachment. I confess I see no sort of disgrace 
attached to the poet or his mistress from the mere circumstance of her 
being married^ which the admirers of Petrarch think it their duty so 
elaborately to refute and so strenuously to deny. I believe few men 
have passed through life without admiring and sometimes celebrating 
female beauty and excellence^ although possessed by another ; but it 
must be extreme ignorance or extreme malice only, that would convert 
every instance of such involuntary homage to feminine worth into illicit 
intercourse. In such cases^ the dangers of time, opportunity, and 
importunity, cannot be too often or too strongly inculcated. But daily 
instances occur in which, from the united force of friendship, interest, 
and religion, the nuptial vow has never been stained even by what a late 
writer calls Ike innocent adultenj of the eye. 

The distinction of Poet Laureat, which Petrarch deserved and enjoyed, 
was conferred on Philelphus, a satirical, generous, but distressed poet of 
the fifteenth century, whose decades and prose epistles are not without 
entertaining anecdotes of his times ; on Tasso, who took refuge from 
calamity under the patronage of Cardinal Aldobranuini ; on Querno, the 
buffoon of Leo the Tenth ; and on ^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards 
Pope Pius the Third, who, on being presented with a panegyric in verse 
by a poet who expected pecuniary recompense, gave him the following 
impromptu : 

Pro numeris numeroa vobis spcrate Poetse, 
Mutare est animus carinina, non emere. 

To which the writer with spirit, perhaps with justice, replied : 

Si tibi pro numeiis numeros fortuna dedisset, 
" Non esset capiti tanta corona tuo. 

To my fair readers, who may feel the inconvenience of a dead lan- 
guage, it may be necessary to explain that the pope in his two lines 
expressed his determination to give verse for verse, that he would 
barter but not buy poetry : to this the disappointed expectant replied, that 
if his holiness had never met with any other return for the labours of 
his pen, the triple crown would never have encircled his head. The 
ceremony of being publicly crowned with laurel was revived at Rome 
in the eighteenth century, in the person of Signora Corelli, a learned 
Italian w()man, eminent for her talents in poetry and music. Her pre- 
vious examination continued the greatest part of a day, in the presence 
of a polite, a literary, and a numerous audience. Our fair candidate, to 
use the ceremonial language of a procession, was supported^ in plain 
English she was conducted or accompanied, by the ladies of the patrician 
families of Cardelli, Dandini, and Gennasi. The conservators appointed 
by the pope, sitting under a canopy adorned with the arms of his holi- 
ness and other allegoric decorations, received Signora Corelli, who as she 
approached made a graceful effort to bend her knees, but was gallantly 
and dexterously prevented by the Chevalier de Cinque, one of the cham- 
berlains of the sacred palace. He gently raised the lady, and in an 
audible voice declaring to the conservators the merits of the candidate, 
and the previous trial she had passed through, by their directions, 
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which after a short consultation they stood up to give, he presented her 
with the papal diploma and placed a crown of laurel on the head of the 
happy female. Juan Batista Cinci^ a Koman knight, registered the 
coronation, which was announced to the public by the discharge of three 
hundred cannon from the castle of St. Angelo ; and Signora Corelli 
received the congratulations of her friends. 

POLITICAL COUNTRY GENTLEMAN in Ireland. The fol- 
lowing portrait drawn by a native of that country, I supposed was 
imaginary, but since my former edition I have been informed that it 
is taken from the life. 

"God forgive me if I am mistaken, but I do not believe there is a 
race of animals more noxious to Ireland than our political country gen- 
tiemen. Remember, I speak of the caste in general; I acknowledge and 
am acquainted with several valuable exceptions. Awkward and arrogant, 
full of consequence and claret, they exercise despotic power among their 
country vassals, who, cringing.in the kitchen and the hall, imitate the 
conduct of their landlords at the castle. Taking their annual flight to 
town, they exhibit a curious contrast of stiffness and obsequiousness ; 
the open air, ruddy cheeks, and clownish blustering of a Dromore bully, 
with the cunning of an attorney and the bending back of a place-hunter. 
Such are the characters who advertise their country as they would a bad 
servant, libel the people who support them, and expose us to the ridicule 
and abhorrence of Europe.** 

POLITICAL PARADOX, in a modern writer, which I have heard 
immoderately praised. "The utmost pinnacle of political perfection is 
that of being powerful and happy amidst the most enormous abuses." 
To this another may be added, which I understand a certain gentleman 
considers it as the glory of his life to have produced ; the zeal with 
which he has enforced and explained it, has been considered in a certain 
quarter as an atonement for his fanner errors. " The more theoretically 
true any political maxim appears, in the same proportion it will be 
found practically false, unsafe, and inadmissible." 

POPE, ALEXANDER, the most correct and harmonious of English 
poets, evidently, and in the first instance from his own confession, 
assisted by the rich melody of Dryden, and the strong imagination of 
Milton. Dr. Warton has applied to Pope die following character of the 
French poet, Boileau, written by Voltaire. 

*^ Not having abilities equal to the sublime and the pathetic, but pos- 
sessing in a considerable degree acute perception and good common 
sense, he became the poet of reason." 

Yet surely the praise of enraptured sublimity cannot be denied to the 
Messiah of Pope ; his verses on an unfortunate lady exhibit the most 
pathetic touches our language affords, and it is impossible to peruse the 
fpistle to Abelard, his Rape of the Lock, and his Dunciad, notwith- 
standing its personal malignity, without being convinced of his talent 
for incident, and that he possessed a fertile and happy invention. His 
undertaking a long and laborious translation appears to have diminished, 
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ia the opimon of common readers, the real poetical merits he possessed; 
but he was seduced into the toils — and where is the man who could have 
resisted the temptation?— he was seduced into the toils by the alhue- 
ments of independence. Let it however be remembered that it was a 
high-blooded spirited courser, voluntarily submitting to the load, the 
collar, and the lash, for the sake of more delicate provender ; and that 
after quitting the trammels he was still able as before to '* skim o'er the 
unbending cwn and sweep along the plain." In all future editioas of 
the translation of Homer, intellectual equity and literary justi<^ demand 
that the names of Broom and Fenton should be printed jointly with 
Pope's in the title-page, and to each part they individusAy executed, 
whether in the text or notes. To announce a large work, which could 
only be produced by considerable toil and application, as the sole work 
of one man, when it was avowedly, and a large portion of it, the produce 
of several persons, is calling in falsehood to aid the fame of a man who 
wanted not such helps. 

It has been remarked, with an ill-natured and invidious comment, 
that the Hbrary of this most classical of our bards fell into the posses- 
sion of the late Mr. Rose, deservedly eminent in an important department 
of government for official diligence and indefatigable application. I 
see no reason for doubting this gentleman's ability to use and enjoy the 
treasure he possessed, and to which he seemed more particularly entitled, as 
nearly related to a noble lord who was one of Mr. Pope's executors. It has 
been said of Pope as of other satirists, that the characters he delineates 
are all hero, or all scoundrel ; and that when party prejudice and personal 
resentment are forgotten, posterity will hear with surprise that Dennis, 
with eccentricities bordering in the latter part of his life on madness 
was a sound critic ; Welstead a respectaUe writer ; and that his " \k^ 
with gilded wings," was a young nobleman of elegant manners and 
amiable life, a patron of arts and of learning. 

We have been inundated, and I understand are still threatened with 
more inundations of Pope with notes. Is there no public-spirited 
bookseller to rescue us? Will no kind hand save us from the expense 
and trouble of comments which do not explain, of puerile trifles and 
indecent anecdote .^^ It was the pride and aim of Mr. Pope to write so 
dearly and intelligibly, that he who ran might read; and I cannfot help 
exclaiming to past as well as present annotators. to the dry dogmatism 
of Dr. Warburton and the indiscriminate indelicacy of Dr. Warton — 
CiiAUDiTE JAM Rivos, pu FRi. An edition of Pope, without a sin^e 
note, well printed on good paper, with black ink and delivered to the 
public at a reasonable price, is much wanted, and would sell well ; it 
should be subjected to the management of taste, disinterestedness, and 
good sense. Compilations from every author who mentions Pope or 
lived within twenty miles of Twickenham, and pieces highly exception- 
able, which it is not certain he wrote, ought to be rejected as equaUj 
uncreditable to the poet and his editor ; from such an edition I would 
expunge with a sigh the far-famed Epistle to Abelard. 

POOR-RATE, a heavy increasing land-tax, introduced in this plaos 
&r the purpose of mentioning one of the probable causes to which this 
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lednndant exfen^ittae may be attributed ; thb prevaixjno custom of 
APPOINTING ATTORNEYS, VESTRY-CLERKS. I do not by any means sus- 
pect these geDtlemeu of foul play, or ill design, but it is natural to expect 
that they wiU carry with them into office the spirit <k trade ; man is not 
formed of materials to perast in a line of conduct which would defeat 
the purpose of a profession, by which a family is to be supported, and 
competence attained. It was f<»'0>erly the custom to place in this 
situation some reputable decayed tradesman, who, on any occasion of 
difierence or altercation, appointed a friendly meeting of the parties, and 
the dispute was adjusted without furdier expense. But in the present 
manner of conducting parish business it has been calculated, that th^ 
ewH-mous sum of thirty thousand pounds a year is expended in a{^eals 
to quarter-sessions; that vexatious removals, litigious contests, and 
jora-neys over half the kingdom, in conducting parish contests, amount 
to one-third of the whole expenditure. I cannot name without appro- 
bation a sensible and well-timed bill, brought into parliament by Mr. 
East, for preventing vexatious removals; before this salutary repeal, an 
industrious labourer or mechanic was exposed to the hardship of being 
hurried from a spot to which he was attached, and where he was able 
to support his family. This measure was dictated by the urgency of 
the times, and by common sense; every man surely ought to be per- 
mitted to exert his labour and ingenuity, that most precious and 
inalienable species of property, in whatever manner and in whatever 
place he pleases. 

POST, FREDERIC CHRISTIAN, a well-disposed religious enthu- 
siast, who, by intermarrying with their females, and by attentively 
studying the customs and habits of Indians, and by personal integrity, 
exercised in the years seventeen hundred and fifty-eight, and seventeen 
hundred and fifty-nine, a powerful influence over the warlike tribes of 
Delaware and Ohio ; nations who, though untutored in the arts and 
refinements of Europe, had proved themsdves formidable enemies. The 
services of Post were important and well-timed, at a period when our 
prospects were gloomy ; the English army, under General Braddock, 
from too great security, that parent of danger, or from the predatory, 
harassing and irregular mode of attack adopted by savages, had, with 
their leader, been not only defeated, but almost literally cut to pieces ; 
and it was become necessary to take effectual means for counteracting 
the intrigues of France, who, by emissaries, by presents, by threats, and 
misrepresentation, had seduced the Shawanees and other powerful 
tribes from their alliance with England. The expedition of General 
Forbes against Fort Duquesne was at this time also preparing; an 
expedition in which difficulties and disasters unknown in a German 
campaign, and dangers not easily guarded against, were added to tardy 
levies, an army on paper, provincial disputes, slow payments, and a cona- 
mander worn down by anxiety and disease, and obliged to attend his 
army on a litter. An enemy at one moment hovering or howling, 
the next silendy watc^ng every unguarded moment, to mark down 
from bdiind a tree, or to cut off" by surprise every straggler ; generally 
invisihle, and for the most part maccessible; while the feelings of a 
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military man were irritated in the most vulnerable part, by his best 
men dropping around him, yet compelled by mortifying necessity to 
bear the attacks of but never pursue a flying horde, who at moments 
when exhausted nature was snatching a short interval of repose, rushing 
from precipices, thickets, and caverns, with hideous yell, diabolic fea-^ 
tures, and instruments of butchery rather than death, were calculated 
to inspire horror in an extraordinary degree ; — for these and other rea- 
sons I have long been induced to consider the expedition of Forbes as 
requiriT)g, and actually displaying, those great military requisites so 
rarely united, suffering with patient firmness, and acting with 
intr; pid vigour, in a greater degree than was exhibited by Wolfe or 
by Amherst. The victories of Quebec and Montreal were, I confess, 
more splendid, rapid, and decisive ; and they have on that account 
been more warmly celebrated by historians, poets, and painters. But 
to secure such advantages, and to render the footing of the English per- 
manent on the American continent, it was of the first consequence to 
detach the natives from their French allies ; to mitigate resentment, and 
conciliate friendship. 

After a war which had long raged with inveterate animosity, where 
was the man to be found who would expose himself to the hardships 
of a journey through immense woods, infested with wild beasts and 
noxious reptiles, over morasses, swamps, and mountains ; where the 
thickest brakes, most impracticable ravines, and regions least frequented, 
were to be explored, in order to avoid French scouts, and marauding 
parties of savages, whom to have met, before any negotiator reached the 
Indian towns and had a talk with the chiefs, would have been certain 
death ? Repeated and large rewards having been vainly offered to the 
few who were qualified for the task, Christian Frederic Post, the sub- 
ject of our present article, came forward ; in an earnest manner, and 
with an interesting countenance, he spoke as follows: 

*'If it please the Lord that I undertake the journey, and that I 
ultimately find favour in his sight, may I rest assured, that the national 
faith will be scrupulously observed in such treaty as I shall make.^ for 
with sorrow 1 declare, that by our treacherous dealings with the natives 
the character of an Englishman is become a by-word to the scornful, 
a reproach in the mouth of our enemies." Such is the weight of per- 
sonal character, or so well founded were the charges he made, that he 
was listened to with respectful attention, and assured that whatever 
engagements he might enter into should be religiously observed. Re- 
jecting every offer of compensation for an act which, he declared, 
nothing but a strong conviction that it was his duty could have pre- 
vailed on him to undertake ; with little more than a few presents for 
the savages, a scrip and a staff, he plunged into the wilderness. A 
strong, an enthusiastic, a rational reliance on Divine Providence, appears 
to have been his principal support under perils which an Englishman 
with his comforts about him shudders only to read of. His clothes 
and flesh torn by briers and thorns ; half a night sometimes passed in a 
tree to avoid some real or suspected danger, and after descending, 
obliged to repose (I scarcely can think, sleep) till day-light, drenched 
in rain, hungry, fatigued, and cold. It is not necessary to dwell on 
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rentares which, hut for the known veracity of the man who related 
I, would scarcely he credited. After almost every species of difficulty 
Id distress that romance has invented or imagination can suggest, our 
itrepid traveller at length approached the confines of the Indian 
>wn ; hut the part he had to act on his arrival was not without con- 
iderahle danger. Post was sufficiently acquainted with the character 
)f a savage to he convinced, that if he did not first procure a sight as 
I well as a hearing of the chiefs of the tribes, he should instantly fall a 
sacrifice to the uncontrolled passions and irritated resentments of angry 
individuals in the interest of France ; his situation required coolness, 
intrepidity, and circumspection, as well as a portion of agility and 
strength of body. After accurately surveying the spot, he conveyed 
himself unobserved into a thicket on a rising ground, near their habi- 
tations, and from this place watched till he saw the persons with whom 
he first wished to commence the talk. The moment a favourable 
opportunity offered, he undauntedly darted from his retreat, rushed 
towards the chiefs, with some of whom he was personally acquainted, 
and threw himself into their arms and protection ; a call sacred in the 
breast of an Indian, with all his excesses, and never violated. 

His presence soon excited curiosity and alarm, the natives quickly 
collected in considerable numbers, and the Shawanees, an exasperated 
and furious tribe, corrupted by Gallic presents, recollecting that he was 
an English partisan^ rushed upon him with their tomahawks. On this 
trying occasion, his hospitable friends, who valued him as a good man 
who had never deceived them, resolutely protected Post from their 
weapons; received several wounds aipied at him, and after much 
persuasion he was permitted to deliver his presents and explain the 
object of his mission. A tumultuous discussion took place, but the 
majority, partial to the character of Frederic, and knowing him to be a 
religious observer of his word, finally accepted his oflfer, while their 
angry opponents, seceding to the opposite banks of a river which 
washed their town, to brood over their discontents, threatened, and even 
attempted, to assassinate the successful negotiator. A detachment on 
the point of setting out to harass Creneral Forbes was countermanded, 
and Uie treaty concluded by many tribes who inhabited an immense tract 
of country, entirely abandoning the alliance of France. 

Thus a man of peculiar simplicity of manners, honest but unlearned, 
was enabled by religious enthusiasm, knowledge of a certain kind, and* 
by local habits, to render his country such service, as the most consum- 
mate military skill, united with erudition, accomplishment, and diplo- 
matic dexterity, would have attempted in vain. He returned to enjoy 
the grateful acknowledgments of his countrymen and the approbation 
of an honest heart, but would never allow that he had performed more 
than an act' of common duty as a Christian and a man; nor would he 
accept of any reward. Post concludes an unadorned account of his 
journey with a devout prayer, of which the following is a part. ''Praise 
and glory to the Lamb of God, which was slain for our redemption, 
which conducted me in safety through a land of perils, jealousy, and 
mistrust, where Satan, the prince of this world, has rule and government. 
Blessed be the Lord, who ha^ preserved mc under all dangers and 
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difficulties, who n^as my guide through the wilderness, the mire, the 
thicket, and heavy darkness." 

I could not help remarking, in his difi^ent conversations with the 
Indians, I mean those who opposed his designs, that the foUowmg 
shrewd hut natural question, on the part of a native, evidently 
perplexed the sincerity and good sense of the envoy. " Why do thle 
English and Frendi come from their own countries to fight ? can't they 
settle their disputes at home ? You tell us, it is true, that the ground 
on which we hunt you have hought at a fair price, but remember^ 

YOUR COUNTRYMEN ALWAYS MAKE THE POOR INDIANS STOPID WITH 
STRONG SPIRITS, WHENEVER THEY MEET TO AGREE FOR A Pl^ACHASE." 

POTT, PERCIVAL, an English surgeon, and a scientific writer, 
remarkable for the classic purity of his style, the scrupulous precision 
of his definitions, and unerring closeness of argument. ** His life," 
says a medical man, and one of his enthusiastic admirers, to whom I 
am obliged for a good part of this and other professional information, "his 
life was a national blessings his death a national loss ; he enlarged the 
bounds of human art ; he was eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame.* 
Comparisons have been said to be odious, yet if, by comparing the 
merits of those who have gone before, we are able to stimulate to useful 
exertion those who follow, why should comparisons be forbidden? 
Opposed to his contemporaries^ Gataker, Caesar Hawkins, Bromfield, 
and Ranby, he was eminently superior in originality of thought, didactic 
perspicuity, and the simple graces of genius and taste. Mr. Pdtt 
predominated early in life in a profession which has been said not to 
procure the members of it bread till they have no teeth to eat it, particu- 
larly as a consulting surgeon, a path generally occupied by medical 
veterans ; for fifty years he discharged with fidelity and honour the 
appointments of surgeon and lecturer to a lai^e hospital. Yet there were 
those about him, as there are fortunately about us all, to preserve vigi- 
lance and suppress inordinate exultation, many good-natured friends, 
able and willing to proclaim his defects. lie was accused of too 
pompous an am:ctation of the employment and association of the 
nobility, to the exclusion of the pleas of disease and poverty, the duties, 
the hospitalities, and the domestic endearments of life. 

This accusation was contradicted by fact, for no man was better 
'qualified to communicate, and no man received, greater pleasure at the 
table, the fire-side, or in professional conversation, than Mr. Pott; he 
was a fond father, a good husband, a successful cultivator of literature; 
in art an amateur as well as a connoisseur. His pecuniary character is 
best ascertained by the life he led, the company he kept, and the fortune 
he left, which, though competent and respectable, was less by one-third 
than men with half his receipts have accumulated. *' If a patient ever 
presents himself to Pott," said one of his professional contemporaries, a 
wit and a bon-vivant; *'if a patient calls whom he suspects of not 
having a five-guinea fee in his pocket, he always has his hand in the 
direction of his watch-string, and the following speech ready : ' I must 
beg of you, wy friend^ to be as concise as possible, for I am to be at Lady 
Harrington's (the old countess was at that time an excellent patient), I 
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m to be at Lsdy HamngtonVi exactly at two^ and am a verj material 
efidence m an important cause in the court of King's Bencm, where I 
DNist be predsdy at three, so that you see I have not a moment 
tofoee.' 

*' ' I am wurrj to hear it/ said a man of unpromising appearance, who 
from the eagerness of his inquiries had been shown into the study in 
LineolnVinn-fields, * for I am come post haste in a chaise and four, which 
is goioe to change horses, to desire tiiat you would instantly attend my 
brother^ who being thrown from his horse while hunting has fractured 
Ins skull, and as you have so many engs^ements I think it my duty to 
tesk help where it can be procured.' In spite of entreaties he rushed to 
the door, and left Den Diego, as you may suppose, sev^-eiy mortified." 

Ridicule and buffoonery do not require truth and matter of fact on 
which to raise their superstructures ; this story, perhaps a fabrication 
of the moment, was well told, and calculated to raise a long and hearty 
kagh at a tavern dinner. The company enjoyed the joke, admired the 
kimoor of the bufbou, but, like otner men of a similar cast, he was 
admired and feared. The humorist, who with many good points had 
brought cares on himself to drive away those of others, whoUy devoted 
to disapation, was gradually avoided and despised, and after a life of 
pecuniary difficulty and shabby expedients, sunk into obscurity, dotage, 
and oblivion. 

POWELL, VAVASOR, a hot-headed Welshman, a religious enthu- 
dast, and a popular preacher, in the reign of kin^ Charles the First, of 
a good but decayed family in Radnorshire, where his father was reduc^ 
to the bumble station of a vendor of ale ; the subject of our present 
article in his youth acted for several years as ostler at Bishop's Castle 
in Shropshire. In this occupation he embraced every opportunity of 
attending rdigious wor^ip, and reading such books as he could pro- 
cure ; he also occasionally received pecuniary assistance from his unde, 
and by the help of his matanal relation afterwards became a student 
at Jesus Collie, Oxford ; but from the narrowness of his finances was 
never able to get regularly matriculated. With these and other aids he 
qualified himself for and became a schoolmaster at Clun, in Shropshire, 
but is said never to have been a correct writer or reader of the learned 
languages ; at this place having procured (as was asserted by his ene- 
mies) a letter of ordination granted to a deceased person, whose name 
be had erased, he inserted his own. By this unwarrantable and sur- 
reptitious manoeuvre he was permitted to officiate as curate. He now 
b^an to thunder from the pulpit as if he had been a fiery spirit issu- 
mg out of hell; but in consequence of the many errors he broached 
was suspected of nonconformity ; his calling was questioned and his 
orders scanned. Both being found spurious and counterfeit, he was 
indicted, tried at the Radnor sessions, and with much ado escaped the 
gallows ; from a union of necessity and inclination he then com- 
menced field preacher. 

At this tiiQe the disputes between King Charles the First and the 
parliament increasing, Powel exerted the whole weight of his influence 
tad eloquence against royalty ; for this reason '^ he was no longer per« 
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mitted to preach in the principality, hut was cotiducted by the provir 
dence of God to London^ where he continued to hold forth against the 
king, uttering strange notions and unheard-of hlasphemies^ and pro- 
moting hy all means in his power the good old caused* The parUament 
at length proving victorious. Vavasor determined on returning to his 
native country, hut applying to the synod or assembly of divines for a 
testimonial, was told that he could not be approved unless he would 
take orders from the presbytery. To this he replied, " that he had no 
objection to be tried as a Christian, and as a sdiolar, or concerning his 
life and conversation ; but that with respect to praying, preaching, and 
doctrinal matters, he had his doubts of the competency of any human 
institutions, because divine gifts can only be imparted and called 
IN QUESTION BY DIVINE AUTHORITY." The assembly, aware of the 
services which Powel had done, and was still able to render them, at 
last " patched up a certificate ;** he was warmly supported by the inde- 
pendents and returned triumphantly into Wales, with a stipend of one 
hundred pounds a year, payable out of the revenues of the deans and 
chapters. 

With augmented powers and quickened zeal, '^ he became as active 
as the perpetual motion of a bad tongue and the invention of a wicked 
brain could make him, calling episcopacy antichristian, and foully 
aspersing the established clergy; he had also other pretty pickings 
from glebes, reserved rents, tithes, and lay-impropriations, from sixteen 
hundred and forty-nine to sixteen hundred and fifty-three." By these 
and other means he grew wealthy, and was accused by his enemies of 
becoming worldly-minded; an offence which it is difficult for a man 
who is to live by the world wholly to avoid : but with all his faults, 
he gave unequivocal proofs of sincerity, firmness, and boldness, in the 
day of trouble, as well as prosperity. 

Hearing that Oliver Cromwell designed to assume the powers of 
absolute monarchy under a deceitful name, after several private 
rebukes and admonitions, he publicly reprimanded him to his face 
from the pulpit, for his baseness, apostasy, and usurpation, and avowed 
his resolution to keep no terms with one who had so notoriously violated 
his faith and trust ; recommending the same line of conduct and inve- 
terate hostility to others. The usurper, not willing that the ecclesiastic 
drum which had forwarded and cheered his triumphant march should 
beat to amis against him, after vainly endeavouring to silence Vavasor 
by promises, by soothing, and by threats, committed him to prison. 
From this confinement he was released by the Restoration of King 
Charles the Second, but had scarcely tune to taste the sweets of liberty ; 
his former activity being recollected, he was again imprisoned, and 
finished his days in the Fleet, where he had passed the last nine years 
of his life. 

POWER OF A KING OP ENGLAND. An ingenious foreigner 
asked an Englishman to point out the difference between the constitu- 
tion of his country and that of Great Britain, observing at the same 
time, that a King of England did what he pleased by means of a parlia- 
ment, whilst his own sovereign, an absolute monarchy did the same 
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without a parliament To this question the following answer was 
given : ^' In points which do not shock the prejudices and inclinations 
m the people, I agree that, generally speaking, a King of England can 
do as he pleases, hut every day's experience proves, that there are mea- 
sures which the minister ardently wishes to carry, hut in which his 
friends will not support him. In general acts, the regal prerogative 
seems uncontrolled ; in those of a particular and private nature, the 
power of a king of England is as circumscrihed as that of the meanest 
of his suhjects. He can raise twenty millions of money, and declare 
war s^ainst half Europe ; but he cannot, without course of law, abridge 
the liberty of the humblest individual But even this apparently 
absolute power, if we examine it more closely, is in fact no more than 
influence; and he who is influenced by any motive, be it whatever it 
may, has in fact value received for the sacrifice he makes. The king 
or minister who offers a bribe directly, or by implication, confesses, 
that the party he wishes to prevail on possesses the power of refusal; 
so that corruption is at once ah effect and a proof of liberty. In the 
present age of indiscriminate, licentious, and uncandid discussion, 
instances of undue stretches of power are in the mouth of every political 
stripling. Of the inability of royalism to prevent or correct personal 
insult and outraged feelings two notorioiu instances are upon record, 
John Wilkes and Peter Pindar ; a person who should venture to pour 
forth on any private individual, or any decent woman, the gross 
scurrilities and indecencies avowedly false which these gentlemen so 
lavishly bestowed on their sovereign, of all men on earth the most well- 
meaning and inoffensive; so gross a violation of propriety would 
instantly have been punished with a horse- whip and a lack down stairs. 

PRATT, EDWARD, an officer in the service of the East India 
company, and half brother to the venerable and illustrious Earl Camden, 
who since my former impression has departed to a world where he 
will enjoy the rewards of patriotism and public spirit. The subject of 
my present article is produced as a remarkable instance of unconquer- 
able taciturnity and tenacious accuracy of memory. Though by no 
means an avaricious man, he idways preferred the upper floor of a house 
for his residence, on account of its tranquillity ; and regularly, without 
departing once from liis rule for twenty years, while on shore, dined in 
a room by himself at a tavern, consuming daily throughout the year a 
solitary bottle of port without intoxication. He was seldom heard to 
speak, but no circumstance, however urgent, could prevail on him to 
mreak silence at whist, the favourite amusement of his life; at the 
conclusion of each rubber, he could correctly call over the cards in the 
exact order in which they were played, as well as the persons from 
whose hands they fell, and enumerate various instances of error or 
dexterity in his associates, with practical remarks. This exertion of 
the retentive powers, though exercised on a trifling occasion, was often 
doubted, and as often ascertained by considerable wagers, or the argu- 
mentuni ad cruniena7t2, that favourite, and where both parties have money 
that decisive, argument of the present age, better qualified for drawing 
out a purse^ than producing acute reasoning or elaborate investigation, 
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So averse w«s Mr. Pratt tO' using hk tengue, tTiat lie chose to forego 
many little satisfactions and comforts, rather than be at the pains to a^ 
fyt them ; the enctearing ehit-chal; of firiendship and affection, the 
social small talk of domestic life, the lively intercourse and spirited 
conversation of polished circle», which the sons of solitude sometimes 
lelish, and are sometimes best aUe to join in and enjoy, he sedulously 
avoided, perhaps was unqualified ta taste. In his voyages to the East, 
he might be compared to the Aoatic mute, oe the visionary quietist: 
he often doubled the Cape without opening his lips ; and on a certain 
occasion, the ship having been detsdned by a long calm, to an English 
sailor far more cfistressing than a tempestuous sea, the anxious and 
dispirited crev/ were at last revived by the wirfied-for breeze springing 
op. A few days after the welcome tidings of land were prodamied 
item the top-mast, while the officers and ship's company were congra- 
tulating each other on the approaching eomf(Nrts of terra firma, the 
features of Mr. Pratt were observed to relax: "I knew you wouM enjoy 
lite thoughts of land," said the first officer to our special original; ^'I saw 
it an hour before the careless ragamufi^ aloft," were the first, thehs^ 
and the only wm-ds he uttered during the voyage. 

He who for months has been pent up in the foetid exhalations <^ 8 
ship's hold, the disgusting closeness of a d(^-hole betweeif the decks^ or 
been drenched, mmed, or frozen on the i^ouds ^ a quarter-deck, wiH 
join in surprise, and i& best qualified to< estimate such unnatural, sudl 
stoic apathy. 

**I prefer a prison to a ship," said Dr. Johnson, "for you have always 
more room, and generally better company.** This illiberal sarcasm, from 
a man who knew and taught better things, deserved, and in certain 
circles would have experienced, the chastisement of a cane, could a man 
have been found sufficiently bold to encounter the formidi^le quarter- 
staff of the moralist which, in the controversy concerning the auliieii- 
ticity of the poems of Ossian, once silenced the menaces of Mr. 
Macpherson, who attempted to ^row his sword into the critical balance. 

PRAYER& OF THE CHURCH. A certain curate b«ng desired 
by a sick person to introduce his name among those expressly prayed 
for in the service, demanded of him how it happened that when in 
health he never saw him at church, but faund that he was always 
desirous of the prayers of good Christians when afflicted with disease 

** I will explain this matter to you," said the countryman : " When I 
have my health, the providing for my family and the cares of the 
world so thoroughly occupy my mind, that I really find neither time 
Bor inclination to think of any thing else, it is only when I am ill that I 
am devout. " How then can you be so unreasonable," said the ecclesi- 
astic, " as to desire that I should take any step that would be likely to 
put religion and the thoughts of futurity out of your head? indeed I 
will do no such thing ; either resolve to perform your religious exercises 
when in health, or continue sick and repentant, till you are brought to 
a sense of your duty." 

That excellent seaman and gallant commander, Sr Edward Hawke, 
Tosed to relate a short conversation he once heard between two boys, 
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bekmging to different diips : ** Do you hare prayers often on board 
yoor ship?" said Jack ; *' Always wh^n there i s a probability of rough 
wather," replied Tom. "Ay — there*8 some sense in that; but ive 
hsve them regularly all the year round, in the finest weather, without 
a breath of air stirring, and when there's no more occasion fur %t* h e 
was interrapted by the whistle of the boatswain. 

PR£ACH£R^ a good one thus described. ** By a good preacher, 
a^s a modem writer, '' I do not mean a man of noise and geaturet, who 
preaches up himself rather than his subject, and ascends the pulpit for 
die same reason that too many go to church. By a good preacher, I 
understand a man of solid, but not shining parts, improyed by edne»- 
thm, who, entering into the spirit of the holy Scriptures, q>eidcs what he 
feels, and feels what is just ; who is clear and copious ; accurate and 
persuasive ; more attentive to sense than sound; to matter than manner ; 
to dignity of sentiment than loftiness of stvle ; whose discourses have 
as much simplicity as will render them instructive to the common 
people, and at the same time as much sublimity as will make them 
acceptable and useful to the more refined classes of society.'' 

PRESENCE OF MIND. In the hurry and horror of a popular 
insurrection, or any other urgent calamity, blow few of us are able to 
possess a cc41ected mind ! The populace of Paris, inflamed by resent- 
ment, and probaUy stimulated by apt emissaries, had resolved to destroy 
the house of Mons. D^Espreraenil. As the decisions of a mob are 
generally executed as rapidly as they are conceived, the frantic multi- 
tude hastened to the spot, but were surprised and silenced on their 
arrival, at being addressed from an upper window of the house in the 
following manner: ^' Whose house do you propose setting fire to?" 
** D'Espremenil's,** was the answer. " This then cannot be the house, 
for I have bought and paid for it but a few years since, uid he was 
only the tenant. Would you bum the furniture? It is the uphol- 
sterer's : Would you destroy his wife? She is the prpperty of the public: 
Would you kill his children ? They may be your own." This singular 
address was efficacious, and the crowd returned without committing the 
intended outrage. 

PRESSING, a mode of procuring mariners for public service in 
cases of emergency, violent, alarming, and often dangerous ; bearing 
hard on a useful body of men, whose exposure to the warring elements 
seems to render additional calamity unnecessary, and apparently incon- 
sistent with the genius of a free government. Yet this harsh proceeding, 
80 contrary to British liberty, seems a prerogative inherent in the crown, 
from general immemorial usage, grounded on common law; and though 
not directly and in express terms authorized by any particular statute, 
is recognised by many acts of parliament, which it is not reasonable to 
suppose would mention a practice illegal and repugnant to the princi- 
ples of the constitution without some mark of disapprobation. War 
is confessedly a great evil, and pressing, one of the mischiefs which 
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a)ccompany it ; but it is a maxim in law, as well as sound policy, that 
private mischiefs must be submitted to for the prevention of national 
calamity, and a greater calamity cannot be imagined than to be weak 
and defenceless at sea in time of war. I will not harass the reader or 
myself by a long and pompous recitation of acts, from the petitions, as 
they were then styled, of the fifty-seventh year of the reign of Edward 
the Third, to the statute of the second and third of Philip and Mary, 
which '*layeth a penalty on watermen, for obstinately withdrawing and 
hiding themselves in secret places and out- corners, till the time of 
pressing is over-passed." I come at once to that auspicious period, 
the revolution, when the principles of liberty were understood and 
asserted. During the reign of King William, as well as that of Queen 
Anne, persons under certain qualifications, and of a certain descrip- 
tion, were exempted from pressing, under proper precautions, to 
prevent abuse. 

These exemptions clearly and incontestably presuppose and prove 
the expediency, the necessity, and l^ality of pressing, as without such 
remedies or protections the law considers every seaman as liable and 
subject to an inconvenience, unavoidable in a maritime country. This 
subject, which was thought important by that great constitutional lawyer 
Sir Michael Foster, will I hope be considered as not wholly unworthy 
the attention of general readers, stripped of technical phrase and legal 
jargon. It may also tend to quiet men's minds when they are con- 
vinced that this temporary invasion of liberty, after other various and 
ineffectual methods of manning the navy have been repeatedly tried, 
is necessary for the welfare and even the existence of the state, and that 
it is the law of the land ; observing that the question of pressing free- 
men or landmen is not at all affected by this declaration. 1 should 
hope that this statement of a question, which has often afforded matter 
of declamation to ill-designing men, would stimulate all who are imme- 
diately or remotely concerned in commanding or supplying the wants of 
the British navy, to exert themselves in alleviating the hardships and 
administering to the comfort of English seamen, more particularly in 
preventing their being caned and insulted by upstart striplings. Let 
us place ourselves in the situation of a man pressed at the moment of 
return from a long and perilous voyage, and exposed by the hard law 
of inexorable necessity to be dragged from the dearest objects of love 
and domestic affection, to seek for wounds and death amidst the raging 
of tempests, and the noise of many waters. 

PRICE, JAMES, an English chemist, who, in a course of experi- 
ments, exhibited in the presence of many persons of science and repu- 
tation, produced a wonderful powder, which, if it did not actually turn 
what it touched to gold, like the fabulous philosopher s stone, made 
near approaches to that miraculous transmutation. Half a grain of this 
wonder-working ingredient, which was of a deep red colour, and 
weighed by an indifferent person, prevented quicksilver from evapo- 
rating or boiling, though the crucible which contained it was surrounded 
by an intense fire, and was itself become red hot. I will not puzzle 
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my readme nor expose myself by describing in technical terms e?ery 
part of the process ; it is sufficient to observe that Dr. Price directed 
bat touched nothing, and that at the conclusion of the operation, when 
the crucible was cooled and broken, a globule, weighing ten grains, of a 
yellow metal, was found at the bottom, which a skilful artist, after 
trying it by the common tests, pronounced to be pure gold, for which 
he would giye the highest price that was generally asked for that pre- 
cious metaL A variety of experiments, which it is not necessary to 
particularize in this place, and of which the principal nobility and 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Guildford, the doctor s residence^ 
were witnesses, established beyond a doubt the fact that by means of his 
extraordinary powders, for he produced a white as well as a red one, 
silver and gold, in the proportion of twenty-eight to one, and in other 
instances of forty to one, and sixty to one, was repeatedly produced. 
Notwithstanding such unexceptionable evidence, the world, still incre- 
dulous, and suspecting deception, demanded further experiments ; but 
the sanguine expectations of the friends of Dr. Price were checked and 
extinguished by his observing, that the whole of his materials were 
expended in the experiments he had made, and that he could not fur- 
msh himsdf with more but by a process tedious and operose, whose 
eflfectshad already been injurious to his health, and of which he declined 
the repetition. Whether the operator had impaired his fortune, his 
intellect, or his spirits, I cannot tell ; but I understand that, not lone 
after, he died by his own hands ; and his secret, to the experimented 
diemist so highly interesting, perished with him. The philosopher 
and statesman, who may lament the loss of an art, which apparently 
would have enabled us to pay off the national debt, and to set at defiance 
the exhausting circumstances of war, will however cease to repine, and 
will estimate the doctor's secret at its proper value, when they are told, 
as he confessed to a friend a few montns' before his death, that the 
materials necessary to produce an ounce of gold cost seventeen pounds. 

PRINCE OF PEACE. I am accused of having treated this Spanish 
favourite indecorously, and add the following circumstance in his favour. 
Don Ramos de Salas, a respectable professor and doctor of laws in the 
University of Salamanca, was condemned to six years' imprisonment in 
the Inquisition, for certain speculative opinions : against this decision 
his friends appealed ; but the Archbishop of Toledo, '' considering De 
Salas as a bold unbending spirit, a philosopher of the present age, and 
one who had presumed to doubt the necessity of an inquisition," con- 
firmed the sentence. The Prince of Peace being applied to for his 
intercession, laid the business before the king, who ordered the pro- 
ceedings to be revised; this the Grand Inquisitor refused, but his 
majesty enjoining obedience to his mandate, the ecclesiastic paused, and 
relying on his influence with the queen, addressed himself to her ma- 
jesty on his knees, and in pathetic language, but without success. It 
was on this occasion, that the Queen of Spain burst forth into the fol- 
lowing animated words : ** Your grace," for our spirited female was 
speaking to the Archbishop of Lorenzo, who was using his endeavours 
aifter the Grand Inquisitor had failed, <' your grace must excuse me, for 
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I can listen no longer ; it is to these inquisitors, and to hypocrites like 
these, that the sovereigns of Europe are indehted for all the revolutions 
and all the misfortunes they have experienced." De Saks was set at 
liberty, and this is said to be the first instance in the Spanish annals in 
which a decree of the inquisition had been reversed. 

PRIVILEGE AND PREROGATIVE; two delicate powers in the 
English constitution, whidi require considerable address in the exertioa 
of them, to avoid on the one hand their extinguishing general liberty^ 
and on the other, not to deprive public functionaries of the energy of 
self-preservati<m. The essence of our English constituticm, if I under- 
stand it rightly, is, that each of the bod^ which compose it can act 
geparately only within their own walls, hviljomthf over the whdie. The 
will of the king, except in his own palaces and precincts, where he 
acts as the master of his family ; the will of the king in every other case 
can only be executed by magistrates, civil officers, and public courts of 
justice, under the known and established law of the land. But the 
powers of the House of Commons have beai pronounced by a late paiw 
liamentary orator, undejinable^ — a dreadful, a terriUe word; a t3rranny, 
to which, if his description be correct, I should prefer the fiat of a 
Persian Cadi. He pronounces it criminal to preCmd to enumerate llie 
various instances in which that supreme law^ the salus popidi, might 
call themfoifth. The utility and sometimes the necessity of sudi a 
power cannot be denied ; bat it is highly desirable to define it, and 
mark out fences and barriers against a formidalde enemy, which might 
attack those from whom it derived its existence. In the early part of 
the present reign, the speaker's warrants excited terror and resentmeut 
in the whole country, and produced animated opposition. It was con- 
tended, that whatever power the speaker possessed, it could only be 
given him to regulate the assembly in which he presided, that they 
might perform weir functions effectually, and without interruption. 
He is also autiiorized to prevent publishing the debates, and to punish 
any one who shall ridicule the assemMy or its members ; on the whole- 
some principle, that whatever we render contemptible we shall soon 
disobey. Yet I confess myself, on the whole, more jealous of the undue 
exertion of privil^e, than of r^al prerogative; I would rather be 
levelled to the ground by the staff of a constable, or the fist of a king's 
messenger, than be crushed by the weight of a Serjeant's mace. 

PROBLEM OF MOLYNEUX, the friend of Lodce, and mentioned 
by the latter in his Essay on the Human Understanding. A person bom 
Imnd, and arrived at manhood, has been taught by long habit to distin- 
guish by his touch a cube from a globe, of the same metai^ and of the 
size. — The question is, the cube and the globe being placed on a taUe, 
and the blind man acquiring his sight in a moment, the question ia, 
whether, without touching, he would be able to s^ which is the cube, 
and whidi is the globe. Most men of science have determined that 
the person so situated could not at once determine; the whole seems 
to turn on this, whether the notions of extension and figure are 
acquired equally and contemporaneoiuly by sight as well as touch. 
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PROFLIGATE SERVANT, a singular but hazardous mode ^ 
leforming one. A few years sijicey there appeared in one of the Irish 
journals, an advertisement from a servant who wanted a valet^s plao^ 
stating, that he was without a character, and had many faults, but hoped 
to mend. A confession so frank, and indeed so uncommon in that claas 
fif pec^Ie, caught the eye of a gentleman in the environs of Dublin, 
well known for eccentric humour and generous hospitality. He sent 
&r the man, and on his entmng the room thus addressed him : '* You 
giaodess dog, that seem bent on starving, pray where and with whom 

did you live last V" " With Squire ,of St. Stephen's Green," 

lepoed the valet, '' and an ill-natured, unreasonable man he was, an't 
please yoar honour, though it is true I gave him some svuUl cause ; 
would you believe it, sir, for no other reason in the world, than because 
i kept genteel hours, loved whiskey, and because he missed a pair of silver 
mounted pistols, and am)^l^ thing or two, he sent me packing, and stopped 
my wages ! " ^' You are the lad for »iy money,*' said the gentleman, " you 
have owned your faults, which I have never been able to prevail on a 
servant to do. I now know your failing ; but remember, if ever I catch 
you at any of your light-fingered tricks, you shall certainly die in your 
shoes. — Be with me to-morrow morning, at nine o'clock, you idle dog] 
in the mean time, take these ten guineas, and pay your old master for 
his jHStols I" The graceless rogue entered on his place the next day, 
smd faithfully served for the rest of his life his new master, who left 
him at his decease a handsome annuity ; he embarked in trade, wag 
SHCoessful, and at the moment I write is a wealthy and respectable 
merchant in Dublin. By a severe disciplinarian, he would have been 
doomed to confinement in a jail, that nursery for violence and plunder, 
fiom which, after some slight punishment for his first offence, he would 
have issued a qualified desperado ; and after a life of bbod and plunder, 
m aU probability would have es^piated his crimes on a gibbet. 

PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE, a roan of learning, a literary iia- 
postor, and one of the writers employed in compiling the Universal 
ilistory, a task which he executed with skill and fiilelity. This adven- 
ture, who attracted in his time no small attention, was first noticed by 
a Colonel Lauder, in the garrison of Skiys, at which place, a wanderer 
from his parents and country, and under the pressure of extreme 
poverty, he had enlisted as a private soldier. But he industriously and 
artfully circulated a strang:e story, that he was a native of the island of 
Fwraosa, converted from idolatry by certain Jesuits, and that he was 
obliged to fly from the vengeance of the Japanese, whose hatred has 
been described as particularly virulent against Christianity in all its 
ibrms. The singularity of his relation, and the apparent simplicity of 
his manners, induced the colonel, and Innes, his regimental chaplaii^ 
an unprincipled profligate, to take him under their protection ; he 
accompanied them to England, and was soon after introduced to the 
Bishop of London, who listened to his account with pity and implicit 
faith, became his patron « contributed generously towards his support, and 
rewarded with considerable preferment Innes, who was aware of and 
had early detected the cheat, but considered it as a convenient step to 
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patronage. The artful conduct of the stranger^ in producing and 
speaking a language, alphahet, and grammar, purely of his own inven- 
tion, and his eating raw meat, roots and herbs, soon rendered him an 
object of public notice, and occasioned much curious disquisition 
between many characters of the first rank in church and state. The 
keen-eyed scepticism of Doctors Halley, Mead, and Woodward rescued 
them, however, from the charge of blind credulity, in which many 
of their respectable contemporaries were involved ; these gentle- 
men had cried down Psalmanazar as an arrant rogue from the ban- 
ning. Yet what pretence, however vain, what absurdity, however 
palpable, need shrink from inquiry or dread detection, when Animal 
Magnetism and Metallic Tractors meet with zealous disciples and 
warm encouragement? 

The most sanguine hopes of the impostor, could he have silenced 
the accusation of his own heart, appeared to^ have been crowned with 
success, and he derived liberal contributions from the pity, the curiosity, 
or the folly of mankind, who considered it their duty as Christians and 
as humane men, to protect an unfortunate fugitive who had suffered 
in the cause of truth. He drew up in Latin an account of the island 
of Formosa, a consistent and entertaining work, which was translated^ 
hurried through the press, had a rapid sale, and is quoted, without 
suspicion, by Buffbn ; whilst his adherence to certain singularities in 
his manners and diet, gathered from popular opinion or from books^ 
considerably strengthened the imposition, for the carrying on of which 
he was eminently qualified, by possessing a command of countenance, 
temper, and recollection, whicn no perplexity, rough usage, or cross 
examination, could derange. His memory was at the same time so 
correctly tenacious, that after the exercise of habit in verbal arrange- 
ment, on being desired to translate a long list of English words into 
the Formosan language, they were marked down without his knowledge, 
and his credit was considerably corroborated by his correctly affixing 
the same terms to the same words, on the question being repeated three, 
six, or even twelve months afterwards. In this manner his imposture 
had been first discovered by Innes, but this disgrace to his clotn sup- 
pressed what he knew, and joined in the fraud from sinister motives. 

By favour of the Bishop of Oxford, who proved a warm advocate in 
his cause, Psalmanazar was enabled to improve himself in his studies, 
and convenient apartments were provided for him in one of the uni- 
versities. To impress his new neighbours^ at this place with proper 
ideas of his intense and unceasing application, it was his custom to 
keep lighted candles in his room during the night, and to sleep in an 
easy-chair, that his bed-maker finding his bed untumbled (and not 
failing to repeat the circumstance) might not suppose he indulged in 
so unphilosophical a refreshment as going to bed; he occasionally 
lamented the noise and interruptions occasioned by certain young men 
in an adjoining apartment, who preferred the joys of wine and good- 
fellowship to solitude and midnight studies. 

On his return to London, he drew up, at the desire of his friends, a 
Version of the Church Catechism, in what he called his native tongue ; 
this was examined by the learned, found regular and grammatical. 
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and pronounced a real language, and no counterfeit By these and 
other arts the supplies of his patrons continued liberal, and he was 
enaUed to lead an idle, in some instances when he was thrown oflf his 

ran extravagant, and it is to be feared occasionally an immoral 
Those gendemen who had first suspected his integrity could not 
rest till their doubts were justified ; they pointed out various absurdi- 
ties and many contradictions in his narrative, as well as in his decia* 
rations ; his first enoouragers began to feel shame, he was gradually 
lowered in the public esteem, his early benefactors silently withdrew 
their support. 

The fraud was generally understood, and the capricious gidUbility of 
the public which is so eager to swallow barefaced improbability, was 
soon converted, by a natural process, into the malignity of irritated 
pride and the resentment of mortified vanity ; while those who had 
(Higinally given warning against the imposture, did not forget to increase 
the confusion of their opponents by ridicule and sarcasm. The situation 
of this degraded man became critical ; detected and almost deserted, 
his subsistence was precarious, but having displayed in his assumed 
diaracter considerable abilities, and having cultivated an extensive 
acquaintance with a class of men who have been pronounced the best 
patrons of literary adventure, he was employed by the booksellers in a 
periodical publication, and lastly, in the accurate and useful but dry 
and laborious undertaking of a Universal History, a cotisiderable por- 
tion of the ancient part of which was committed to his care. He did 
not during his life in any formal manner proclaim his imposition, and 
coidd never be prevailed on to disclose his real name and country (sup- 
posed to be the south of France), that he might not disgrace his family ; 
yet he did not scruple confessing his fraud to confidential friends with 
tears and repentance. 

PULPIT CASUISTRY. In a late discourse on the general com- 
plexion and prevalent manners of the times, it was remarked that the 
teamed preacher appeared somewhat embarrassed ; that as a polite man 
getting on in the church and before a dignified audience he struggled 
between a conviction of disagreeable truths, which it was his duty as a 
minister of the gospel to declare unreservedly, and a wish as a courtier 
to palliate or soften them. After speaking of that depraved state of 
morals, the common effect of wealth and luxury, which at every period 
of the world has ended in the downfall of the most powerful empires, 
he added somewhat paradoxically, *' that in the present day^ aitnovgh 
the reigning manners of the multitude gave a countenance to vice, the gene- 
ral sentiment of the public was in favour of virtue.** The divine on qu itting 
the pulpit was attacked by a near neighbour for uttering so contra- 
dictory and exceptionable a tenet ; he accused him " of attempting to 
palliate the exterior levity but disguised flagitiousness of the age, and 
insisted that it was a most unjustifiable species of mockery to give a mere 
empty consent to the principles of virtue, whilst we flatly contradicted it 
by actions." The preacher, a pleasant, a worthy man, and not without 
many good points in his character, seemed a little hurt ; but it was 
remarked at dinner time that chagrin had not at ail diminished his 
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appetite or injured his scientific and practical rdish for pcnrt wioe. The 
language he held, and for which he was {»x>pa:ly censured hy one of his 
associates, reminds roe of a production published many years ago ; I cb 
not recollect when, by whom, or where, but I well r^nember tibue object 
of the writer was peculiar. He endeavoured to prove that a man of a 
most flagitious private life, but who strictly attended to extenor deconuat 
and regularly performed the duties of pul^c devotion, was less am 
enemy to revesued religion and virtue, than a man of more innoc^it life^ 
but who entirely n^lected or cardessly paibrmed the duties of pubiUc 
worship and private thanksgiving. 

PULPIT ELOQUENCE. The unanimated mode of delivery too 
generally adopted by English preachers has been often censured, and 
with tome reason ; yet I cannot by any means agree with those wh» 
would wish to introduce the gestures of meatricexhilxiticm into the house 
of God. To awaken mankind from the dreams of sensuality and 
w(»-Idly interest, to increase the influence of virtue by additional motives* 
and to deter the wicked by new terrors ; to enlOTce mordity by divine 
revelation, to convince our reason and affect our hearts, are the great 
objects of every honest preacher of the gospel ; objects equally defeated 
by extravagant action, violent vociferation, or by his assuming the 
appearance of a statue, with head, hands, and eyes, immovably riveted 
to his text book. Though the toil of art should be discovered as little 
as possible, he who would do good as a divine, must not let a vnsh to 
shine be his paramount motive ; he must adopt a grave simplicity, a wdl- 
regulated earnestness of delivery, a deliberate pronunciation, a mild, 
devout, unaffected solemnity of manner, arising from a conviction of the 
important truths he inculcates. Nothing is more awfully impressive 
than well-timed pauses after any strong sentiment or emphatic quotation 
from the inspired writers. There should be no smirking, no self- 
approving half-suppressed smiles, no studied graceful attitudes, no 
curveting of the head and neck, no tossing forward of the shoulders, no 

grettiness of gait, no regular intervals for adjusting band, dress, book, 
andkerchief, and cushion. I know two well-meaning, and in other 
lespects, pleasant men, who, losing sight of propriety, common senses 
and the sacred nature of the office in which they are engaged, constantly 
exhibit in the pulpit and reading-desk the preposterous habits, affected 
niceties, and prim prettinesses of pelits maitres. Although in otho: 
points their cnaracters are respectable, and their pulpit compositions 
good, these unwarrantable and inconsistent levities always excite ridi- 
cule or disgust. 

The desirable medium between a ranter and a drone, it is easier to 
wish for than describe ; it must be the effect of good sense and correct 
taste on a temperate frame of body and mind, on a well-modulated v(Hoe^ 
a critical ear, an interesting countenance, and a chaste uniformity of 
expression and gesture, and I believe in some instances is unattainable^ 
even with these requisites, from a mal formation of the organs of speech. 
Many of these, it is true, must be born with a man, and cannot be 
acquired. Numbers of meritorious young clergymen, aft^ long and 
considerable pains have grossly failed, while others commencing their 
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clerical fouetions unprepared^ and almost unpa^meditsited, have secured 
iSent attention, and uniTecsal approbation. He who could secure the 
occasional attendance of two <nr tnree judicious, candid^ but tevere friends 
to hear him officiate during the first month of his entrance on the minis- 
terial office, would reap considerable advantage from their observations. 

Bishop Burnet is said to have indulged in an undue degree of pulpit 
action, and to have been highly gratified with an indecorous mode of 
apfoobation, a sort of humming noise from the congr^ation, which was 
a {Nrevalent fashion at that time. This custom, highly indecent in a 
^ace of worship, provoked the censure of Bishc^ Spratt, the rival of the 
prelate of Salisbury ; he checked it frequently whilst he was preaching, 
and on mcMre than one occasion raising his voice, exclaimed, *' Peace, peace, 
I pray you peace ! " The whig divine, if we may beHeve a tory biogra- 
pher, less ddicate in his taste, is said to have sometimes sat down to 
enjoy it. Yet to applaud a favourite preacher by voice as well as gesture, 
was frequently practised at an early period of the Christian church. Vigi- 
lantius, though afterwards a backslider and heretic, could not suppress 
the raptures he felt on hearing St. Jerome, he suddenly leaped from his 
seat and applauded bodi with hands and feet, exclaiming at the same time 
with a loud voice, *< Excellent Father ! Holy Man ! Orthodox Divine !" 
It is also related on good authority that when St. Chrysostom delivered 
his sermons, the congregation frequently waved their handkerchiefs and 
hats, and at a certain time cried out aloud, '^ Thou art a preacher sent 
from Grod, the thirteenth apostle of Christ, the glory and honour of the 
priesthood." Gr^ory Nazianzen once boasted that bis words moved 
die people as the waves of the sea are raised by the wind. The correct 
taste of the present age has banished this indecent custom from our 
diurcfaes ; if clapping were allowed, it would be unfair to forbid hissing, 
and thus the temple of the Almighty would be converted into a play- 
house or a bear-garden. 

The cushion-uumping propensity of Burnet often excited the pro- 
fime merriment of Charles the Second ; he told him on one occasion, as 
he descended from preaching at the royal chapel, '' If my doubts were 
not removed by the force of your arguments, I should be instantly 
sQenced by the weight of your fist" The king had been irritated 
by the honest censures of Burnet, who thought it nis duty as a Chris- 
tun preacher to expostulate with Charles on his abandoned conduct. 
*' The only means of extricating yourself from the troubles which sur- 
round you," said Burnet, *' is to remove the crowd of giddy and guilty 
oreatures that flutter about your court ; nothing has so much tended to 
alienate the affections of your subjects after the great loyalty and deliver- 
ances you have experienced, as the scandalous reports of your life and 
conversation, which, if you persist in, divine vengeance will pursue you 
in this world and the next" 

PUNNING, an infirmity to which many able men have been subject. 
From this propensity his plays prove that 8hakspeare was by no means 
free ; the following instance is related in a collection of anecdotes pre- 
served with the Harleian manuscripts, and entitled Merry Passages and 
Jests. William Shakspeare being at a certain time on terms of famili« 
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arity and friendship with Ben Jonson, before the latter had become 
jealous and envious of his rising merits, stood godfather to a child of 
Ben's, who demanded of him in a pleasant way what gift he would 
bestow, as the custom was. " I have ju^t been thinking, ' replied the 
Warwickshire bard, '* and am determined to give the boy a dozen of 
latten spoons, and thou shalt translate theib.'* 

Swift sometimes succeeded m this species of illegitimate wit, and on 
hearing the following impromptu said he wpuld have given a guinea (in 
his opinion and at the latter part of his life a great sum) to nave been 
the author of it. A friend of the Dean's, at that period well known and 
respected in the church, was caught in a heavy shower, and rode full 
speed and dripping wet into an inn-yard, where he quickly dismounted, 
and having a strong voice called lustily about him. He soon found his 
way to a large kitchen fire, and to a waiter who advanced towards him 
with a low bow he exclaimed, " Pull, pull ! '* at the same time extend- 
ing his arm for the purpose of having his great-coat taken off. The 
waiter drawing back immediately replied, '' No, sir, you must excuse 
me, I cannot think of flying in the face of an express act of parliament: 
it is felony to strip an ash'* — that being the dergyman's name, who 
was himself a notorious punster, and so delighted with what could not 
have been premeditated, that he directly gave the utterer of it a guinea. 

Swift, the drawcansir and at'oU of his day, who spared neither man^ 
woman, nor child, whose attacks on Delany and Sheridan were coarse, 
mortifying, and incessant, we are informed on the faith of an humble 
friend, that on a certain occasion receiving a note from one of these 
gentlemen directed to the Dean of St. Paw-tricks, this same Dr. Swift 
sat in a hro-wn study for more than an hour. Every day's experience 
proves that making a joke of another man and being ridiculed ourselves 
are two very different things. 

QUACK MEDICINES. To account for the rise and fall of these 
remedies in public estimation has exercised the ingenuity of many. If any 
public medicines, as we now are taught to call them, really possessed such 
virtues as their projectors first announced, how can mankind be so blind 
to those invaluable blessings, health and comfort, as to suffer them to sink 
into oblivion ? If on the other hand they have proved not only inef- 
fectual but frequently mischievous, it is equally difficult to account for 
their having ever attained general approbation and repute. A striking 
example is on record, — Mrs. Stephens, the inventor or rather the assumer 
of a composition once so famous for dissolving the stone in the human 
bladder, and for the communication of which she received from the 
public purse a large pecuniary reward. On this occasion considerable 
pains were taken to ascertain its real merits, and if possible to prevent 
fraud and collusion. By certain eminent professional men appointed 
for the purpose, a patient was found who evidently laboured under the 
disease which the compound professed to remove ; he was placed under 
the care of Mrs. Stephens, took her preparation in such form and quantity 
and for such a period as she directed, and after a certain time he was 
produced as cured. 

A second and cateful examination, by a gentleman appointed, now 
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tock place^ and no stone could be found. A report favourable to the 
efficacy of the receipt was made^ and five or ten thousand pounds were 
paid to the fortunate proprietor. In this instance the word fortunate 
was peculiarly apphcable^ as a few years after this transaction the 
patient died^ when permission was obtained by a professional man 
concerned to open the body of the deceased. No stone, it is true, was 
discovered in the bladder, but by a wonderful e£Port of nature, which 
cannot I think be fairly attributed to the drugs taken, a large one was 
found in the cavity which contains the bladder and intestines, protruded 
in a portion of the coat and between the muscular fibres of the former. 

But although the efficacy to a certain degree and iri slight cases of 
medicines of the class recommended by Mrs. Stephens cannot be 
doubted, the moment that a method of compounding it was published, 
it sunk in general estimation, and no more was heard of its wonderful 
efiPects. From this and other instances it appears, that dealing in 

MYSTERY IS ONE OF THE GREAT PILLARS OF QUACKERY ; that iu this 

and other instances the public opinion is influenced as the miser s horse 
was on the subject of oats which he had never seen. 

OMNE IGNOTUM PRO MAGNIFIOO. 

Addressed to an avaricious vian who starved his horses. 

Bred in thy stable, in thy meadow born, 
What vast ideas they must have of corn ! 

Another important circumstance should also be recollected by man- 
kind; the mere preparation and dispensing of medicines, the giving 
them pompous names, and compiling a long Ust of diseases which thei/ 
INFALLIBLY curcy Is au easy branch of the medical art, often within the 
reach of a farrier, a school-boy, a merry-andrew, or an old woman. 

But to acquire a knowledge of that complicated hydraulic machine 
called man, to comprehend the miraculous pnoenomena of another elec- 
trical apparatus called the nervous system, enclosed it is true with it 
in the same case, but acting in a hundred instances wholly indepen- 
dently of it, or indeed of any mechanical laws; to know and to feel from 
positive evidence the existence, power, and influence on the human 
l)ody, of a thinking principle, of that divinse particula aurse which we 
denominate an immortal soul ; to dive, I say, into these mysteries of 
the creation, and to deduce from them rules for replenishing the 
exhausted fountain of life, and enabling debility to resume the dropping 
reins of volition and perception; these are gifts more immediately 
derived from Almighty God. communicated only to the select few, and 
eminently distinguish the physician, the philosopher, and the man of 
science, flrom the hero of a pestle and mortar, or his more ostentatious 
associate, so dexterous in manoeuvring the tongue, the pulse, the stop- 
watch, and the guinea. 

The following words of a respectable periodic writer, more than fifty 
years ago, deserve repeating. — It is commonly mentioned as an allowed 
fact, that men without parts or literary qualifications may practise 
physic with success ; in other words, that an illiterate blockhead may be 
a good physician. As this is a forminable and dangerous maxim, 
mankind should be put on their guard against it. They should recollect 
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that generally speaking certain medicines are not specific antidotes for 
certain diseases ; for twenty persons may be ill of a ferer, but in eadi 
case attended with such different symptoms, that a preparation whidi 
would certainly cure one of the patients would as certainly Idli another ; 
so that the ef&cacy and superior powar and activity of the medidne, if 
administered without skill, augment the danger in the same proportioit 
titat they diminish the probability of removii^ the corapudnt To^ 
investigate disease, to discover its causes by its symptoms, and to apf^ 
jmpa remedies, not only to its accidental comi^cations, but to tlie 
nalHts, age, sex, and constitution of the sick, require sudi skill as can 
be produced only by extensive knowledge, sound judgment, and critical 
inquiry ; but these cannot be eflectnaUy exerted if the patient is not 
seen. To deliberately write and publish gross nonsense, to be defidoit 
iti propriety and common honesty as wdl as common sense, to be 
ignorant of £nglish grammar and his native tongue, are proofs of 
insolence and stupidity, and amount to positive proofs of a roan's 
unfitness to practise physic. To detect and expose sodi a character, 
and to guard the wond against him, is arresting the foe oi mankind is 
his walk, and intercepting that arrow which flieth in the darL 

QUESTION, a singular one, and apparently on a trifling subject, 
but leading to important consequenceis. 

Wrai^'d up in majesty divine. 
Doth God regard on what I dine ? 

This is partly a translation of a Fraich epigram, occasioned by a 
Catholic who was found eating meat on a fast day. In reply to loi^ 
and loud rq>roaches for not making his dinner on fish, the irritated 
ofibider exclaimed, 

Pent un hareng plaire a Dieu ? 

But the business of this article was to answer the English question. 
Does Grod regard on what we dine? The reply is. Yes, if what we eat 
leads to a violation of his commandments. 

RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS. Certain productions of the pencQ of 
that great painter on sacred subjects, so called. '* These pictures," said 
the late Mr. Wilkes, " were purchased with the public money, by King 
William, who loved and understood the fine arts, and possessed the 
feelings of a man of taste as well as the sentiments of a hero." 

This description of our great deliverer is, I confess, somewhat dif- 
ferent from the opinion I had conceived of him ; with all his merits as 
a warrior and a statesman, the king, as I always have thought, neglected 
or despised the elegant productions of art and imagination ; painting 
and poetry were under few obligationsHo him. ** He built,'* continues 
the same gentleman, ''a suite of apartments for their reception at 
Hampton Court, and the English nation was permitted to contemplate 
their beauties without difficulty. They remained in that palace until 
the present reign, when they were removed to a late baronet's smoky 
house, at the end of a great smoky town, bdng first mangled, that they 
might fit Uieir present improper situation. 1 hey are entirdy secluded 
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fibm the pubEc eje, though purchased with die pubMc money before 
^ accession o# die Brunswick family ; and while the kings of France 
md %»3in c^en their collections for the pleasure and improvement of 
Adr subjects, Englishmen are ^evented enjoying the sight of what 
my be ce^ed the pride of our island^ a national treasure, and by no 
neaas private propa^y . Surely a bad compliment to a generous people, 
itho under prodigious public burthens allow their prince an immense 
ineoiBe.'* 

The editor thinks it right to add, that the honouraUe gentleman was 
Ktakenr in sayii^ that the pieces in question are shut up from public 
BHpectiony as^ understands that any person whose mclinations induce 
Mm may be favoured with a sight, if he is provided with half-crowns^ 
wSi renaeHiber thoroi^ly to dean his shoes^ and ask no improper 
questions. " I cannot but lament/' says the same writer, '' that aa 
sppcHTtunity was laftdy lost of improving public taste, and decorating 
a noble structure (St riaul's) with the most valuaUe works of Sir Jodma 
Reynold and other eminent painters, owing to the prejudices of a taste* 
less prekte. Dr. Terrick. It is thus that leaminc and science have ever 
teen opposed by stupidity and superstition/' The doors of this cathe- 
M, since I first came to the press, have been opened to the merits of 
Dr. Johnson, the philanthrcmy of Mr. Howard, and the gallant intre* 
pidity of our naval commanders. To obviate an implied censure of the 
conduct of a great person^e in the above extract, I insert a well- 
founded compliment to George the Third from a late historian. *^The 
merit of geographical discovery has too often been stained with avarice 
ffid cruelty ; an h<mourable exception is due to the virtue of our own times 
and country. The voyages undertaken by command o£ his present 
majesty, were inspired by thepure and generous love of science and man- 
kind ; adapting his benefactions to the Afferent stages of society, he has 
founded a school for painting in the capital, and has introduced into 
the idands of the South Sea those v^etables and animals most useful 
to bmnan Hfe. 

*' These are imperial \roxks, and worthy kings.*' 

Nothing was wanting to have completed such splendid benevolence 
hut a liba*al, free, and unreserved communication of all the original 
carious drawings and sketches of certain voyages, printed and pub- 
fished at the royal expense, and given to the public at a moderate price. 

RATHBOD, King of Friesland, in the seventeenth century; a pagan, 
and originally a persecutor of the Christians, but almost converted by 
Wulfran, Bishop of Sens. He consented to be baptized, if, previous to 
the ceremony, his converter would give him a satisfactory answer to an 
important question ; this the prelate, in his zeal for procuring so illus- 
trious a proselyte, readily promised. On the day appointed, the priests 
and the people assembled, and a splendid procession, worthy a royal 
convert, took place. When arrived at the sacred font, for it was not 
till the baptism had commenced that the king proposed his question^ 
fixing his eyes sternly on the bishop, he thus addressed him : 

** I adjure you in the name of Almighty God, that God who you 
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say sent his only Son to die for mankind; I solemnly adjure you to 
inform me, if, in consequence of my baptismal admission into the 
Christian church, I should hereafter visit that heaven which you have 
promised to the faithful, whether I shall meet the spirits of my de- 
parted ancestors, those heroes who have greatly lived and greatly died; 
those illustrious cliiefs, whose examples it has been my pride to follow^ 
and in whose footsteps I would willingly tread?" 

" I will not deceive you, sir," replied Wulfran, with more sincerity 
than worldly policy, '* as God hath reserved to himself only a certain 
number of elect, the princes of whom you speak^ having died without 
baptism, will certainly be damned. But for your comfort, your royal 
descendants, with a long train of noble Frisians, who shall believe and 
be baptized, will hereafter be your associates in the realms of everlasting 
bUss." 

*' I cannot admit your inhuman and irrational system," replied 
Rathbod, withdrawing his foot, which was already in the water, ^' I 
prefer the ancient opinions of my forefathers, whose valour and heroic 
achievements deserve a better fate than that infernal fiery gulf which 
you describe." With these words the royal sceptic retired, kaving the 
bishop to lament his want of orthodoxy, in thus giving way to the 
feelings of nature, and the convictions of common sense. 

REASON, its use and abuse. ^' To magnify the powers of reason< 
beyond their extent, or to depreciate them below their real use, are 
extremes injurious to the cause of truth, and great impediments to our 
forming a correct judgment on subjects of the first importance to our 
happiness. He who should assert that the human intellect is fully, 
adequate to the discussion and comprehension of the various and won- 
derful operations of nature, which everywhere surround him, or the 
unfathomable mysteries of Divine revelation, would feel himself con- 
tradicted by the experience of every moment of his life. It is there- 
fore of the first consequence to determine the extent of our faculties, to 
decide how far, and on what subjects, they may safely be trusted. To 
form a judgment of men and things, from comparing the past with the 
present, and to deduce useful rules for our conduct in life ; to draw from 
a study of human nature the laws of our frame, and the constitution of 
society, apt arts for increasing or establishing the advantages we enjoy 
from it ; to examine the proofs on which the validity of holy writ de- 
pends, and to be able to guard ourselves against the delusions of enthu- 
siasts, are a few of the great purposes for which the human understand- 
ing may be safely relied on." Satisfied with that portion of knowledge 
which it has pleased the Almighty to impart, and not complaining of 
that which he hath thought proper to withhold, let us 

" Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions soar. 
Wait the great teacher death, and God adore.^* 

RECOVERY FROM THE GRAVE, a remarkable instance of, 
recorded and authenticated by several respectable historians. It is 
mentioned in this place, in order to stimulate the relations and friends 
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of persons whose animation hath been suspended by drowning, suffocation, 
and other accidents ; and to encourage them not to relax in their efforts 
of recovery, however hopeless appearances may be. I also mean this 
article as a salutary check on persons of another description, the residuary 
l^atees, second- cousins, favourite housekeepers, and religious intimates 
of wealthy bachelors, rich widows, and childless or childish old men ; I 
would wish them not to be too hasty in la^ifig them out, and to pay some 
little regard to decency and decorum, before they send for the under- 
taker, screw up the coffin, and rummage for the will. A spark of life, 
not yet wholly extinguished, may be roused into a flame by their 
abominable hypocrisy, and their avaricious hopes be ultimately defeated 
by a new devisee. But, waving further preliminary comment, to which 
I am perpetually gliding, and to come at once to the fact ; the cir- 
cumstance I propose relating took place in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, during the reign of Elizabeth of England, at a period 
when that intrepid female felt it her duty, or her interest, to in- 
terfere in the wars of the League, and actually sent an army of six 
thousand men, under the command of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of War- 
wick, who took possession of Dieppe and Havre-de-Grace, but was 
too late to prevent the city of Rouen being taken by assault, by 
the Duke of Guise and his party. It was at this siege, and in 
defending Fort St. Catherine, a strong post, that Francis de St. 
Civile, a young man of a good family in Normandy, but somewhat 
tainted bp the new opinions, leading on the company he commanded, 
received a musket-shot, which, entering his right cheek, and pass- 
ing obliquely downwards, was buried in his neck. A considerable 
efiusion of blood took place, he fell motionless on the ground, and soon 
after, being considered as dead, was stripped, and with another corpse 
committed to the earth. A faithful servant, long connected with, and 
warmly attached to his family, impatiently waited his return, and on 
being told what had happened, was anxious to see the body of his be- 
loved master, and with a superstition, in this instance amiable, to give 
it Christian burial. In the eagerness of zeal and of love, he procured 
several soldiers, of M. de St. Civile's company, to attend him, with 
torches, to the spot where the captain was buried. The day was already 
closed when he received the melancholy inteUigence, and a solemn still- 
ness reigned over a spot, so lately the scene of carnage and confusion. 
They opened many graves in vain, and as they were fearful of exciting 
the attention, and drawing upon them the fire of the besiegers, were 
preparing to return without having accomplished their business, when 
this trusty domestic's attention was suddenly attracted by some bright 
body on the ground, which, reflecting the blaze of the torch, sparkled 
ip his eye. Turning back to examine the cause he saw, uncovered, a 
hand and arm of some corpse already buried ; on closer inspection, and 
gazing with eager looks, he found that the glittering object was a 
diamond ring on one of the fingers ; this he instantly recognized, having 
formerly brought it to his master as a token of love from the mistress 
of the young soldier's heart. The body was disinterred without delay, 
and the valet, bearing it in his arms, returned to his quarters : he could 
not help remarking, as he carried this honourable burthen, that it was 
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Btill warm ; stopping a moment to look at that face which had smiled on 
him a thousand tiroes, he perceived something like a faint hreath issuing 
from the mouth ; this circumstance created new hopes, and the instant 
he reached home, placing the hody in a warm hed, and calling in 
medical aid, the wounded man gradually recovered. 

The first object De St. Civile opened his eyes on, was the fond, the 
faidiful domestic, who had attended him from his entrance into life, and 
had now snatched him from an untimely grave. He remained for se- 
veral weeks in a languid state, and the city was in the mean time taken 
by storm ; the besiegers being exasperated against the family of the 
wounded captain, for the active part they had taken, with that more 
than savage animosity with which civil wars are carried on, threw the 
sick man from the window. Fortunately for M. de St. Civile, there 
was a large dunghill underneath, <m which he fell without injury; 
here, in the noise and confusion of a military assault, he lay for several 
days unnoticed by the enemy, was occasionally supplied with a little 
nourishment, and at last conveyed, by night, through the kind care of 
his original deliverer, to a farm-house, a few miles^ from the city ; at 
this place, with good nursing, he at length recovered, and was personally 
known to Monsieur de Thou, to whom I am obliged for a good part of 
this short but interesting narrative. 

REFORMER OF MESSINA; a singular character, delineatei^by 
the industrious compilation^ or created by the lively imagination of a 
miscellaneous writer, who Nourished thirty years since ; he introduces 
the story, as an instance of the heroic lunacy of public spirit, produced 
by flagrant depravity and universal corruption. This severe corrector 
is described as an industrious mechanic whose daily occupation did not 
prevent his noticing the scenes which passed before him. He saw^ 
with indignation, a general absence of public virtue and private princi- 
ple; honesty oppressed and vice rewarded; the sword of justice evaded 
by corruption ; a universal degeneracy of manners and a want of 
power or inclination in government to chastise offenders. Under the 
impulse of such convictions, and stimidated by a zeal which individuals 
cannot be too cautious how they indulge, he boldly resolved to take 
on himself the arduous task of a reformer. Having previously deter- 
mined, in his own mind, that the disease was spread too widely, and 
too deeply rooted to admit of palliative remedies, and conscious that 
the verbal remonstrances of a man in his obscure rank would not only 
be ridiculed and disregarded, but draw down destruction on his head, 
he resolved to work on the fea^ of the wicked, and those who were 
inattentive to the voice of conscience and fearless of future punishment ; 
to terrify by instant visitation and signal destruction, from a quarter 
unknown, unseen, and which it wouM be out of their power to guard 
against or avoid. 

Providing himself with a short gun, which he loaded and concealed 
under his cloak, he sallied forth in dark evenings, and, as safe oppor- 
tunities o£Pered, dispatched incorrigiUe offenders, of various ranks, whose 
notorious enormities had long condemned them in the public opinion. 
In different parts of Messina, and in the course of a few months, 
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gumj kiclividuals irese found shot^ but their property untouched ; 
usurers who had ruined thousands by extortion ; utgust, oppressive 
magistrates, who converted the laws of their country into instruments 
for gratifying avarice or revenge ; bad ministers^ who had involved 
their oottntrymen in unnecessary war ; pretended patriots^ who indi»* 
cffimiiufttely opposed and censured every measure of government, for the 
conrupt purpose of forwarding the intaiest of themselves and partisans, 
and ultimatdy succeeding to the places of those they abused. The 
general astonishment was considerable; no consummate villain of conse- 
quence dared to walk the streets ; it was in vain that guards and spies 
were employed to discover the murderer; his systematic caution eluded 
aU the arts of the police ; perhaps the great mass of people were not wholly 
displeased at the judicial and exem{Mary dispatch he made. Afer more 
than fifty of the worst men of the city had been put to death, without 
a single circumstance arising which could enable any one to guess by 
whom they were assassinated, the viceroy, thinking it necessary to exert 
himsdf in every possible way to discover the author, published a pro- 
clamation, in which, after enlarging on the general terror and the 
melandu^y catastrophes which had taken place, he offered a reward of 
ten thousand erowns, to any man who should apprehend, or be instru- 
mental in apprehending, the offender or offenders ; the same sum and 
a free pardon were also offered to the person who actually committed 
the murders in question, if he would confess them and the motives by 
whieh he was actuated. To render his sincerity unquestionable, the 
viceroy went publicly in procession, and with great pomp and splendour, 
to the cathedral ; received the sacrament, and solemnly repeated hia 
promise at the altar, that he would strictly, and without mental reserva- 
tion, perform his vow in every particular. The assassin having satisfied 
hu zeal for justice, and being willing to secure safety, as well as that in- 
d^>endence which he thought he deserved, immediately repaired to the 
pahice ; demanded an audience, and after strong assurances from the 
prince that he would religiously observe his oath, confessed himself the 
murderer of tlie persons who, at different times had been found in the 
streets. The viceroy paused, and suppressing, as far as he. was able, the 
strong emotions of horror and surprise which struggled in his breast, pro- 
ceeded to argue with the reformer, on the [unjustifiable cruelty and irre- 
gidarity of his proceeding in thus putting to death so many persons with- 
out judidal process. The mechanic defended his conduct on the plea of 
justice, and the interests of morality and virtue ; insisted, that the charac- 
ters of those he had destroyed were too notorious to require any legal 
txial, and concluded with severely reprimanding the chief magistrate for 
suffering so many bad men to live. The royal representative, whatever 
might be his inclination, religiously kept his word, paid the stipulated 
sum ; and as it was judged that Messina might not in every respect 
be a proper residence for the mechanic after what had happened, he 
embarked, with his family and effects, in a merchant ship bound to 
Genoa, and passed the remainder of his life [in the territory of that 
republic. However dangerous and unwarrantable it may be to encou- 
rage such a species of active zeal, his fellow citizens confessed, that for 
many years they felt the advantage of his severe but impartial justice. 
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It is well for the governors of the world, and for the peace of 
mankind, that this Minos of Messina is not more frequently imitated ; 
for if every man were to consider himself as authorised to wield the 
sword of justice, it would be a productive source of bloodshed, anarchy 
and distress. Few of us are quahfied for the office he undertook ; he 
possessed, it is true, several essential and indispensable requisites f^r 
a reformer ; integrity, disinterestedness, and personal intrepidity : but 
he was deficient in omniscience to render his decisions unerring ; he 
was not able to dive, like Him to whom all hearts are open, into the 
deep-seated motives of human action. It is not probable that he had 
entirely banished from his heart those malignant and base passions, 
which are sometimes concealed under the mask of patriotism and public 
spirit; passions which, with all our e£Ports, we find it extremely difficult 
to shake off, whilst we continue in these tenements of day. 

In an hour of splenetic despondency or unjustifiable irritation, I 
have sometimes wished that a celestial, unerring, but invisible spirit, 
at di£Perent ages, and in different parts of the world, had been commis- 
sioned by the Almighty, to interfere more immediately in punishing, or 
rather checking and preventing, atrocious offenders, and yet not to 
apparenUy interrupt the free agency of man. Without being aware 
that my reverie was incompatible with the system of a general Provi- 
dence, and without considering its impiety, I have sometimes thus given 
way to the impulse of predominating imagination. What reasonable 
man could have repined, had Eve sunk to the ground, never to rise again^ 
as she was conveying the fatal apple to her lips? Who would not have 
exulted, in reading that Cain's arm had dropped palsied to his side, 
while he was raising it, in order to murder his brother? What mischief 
would have been prevented, had blindness seized on David, while he 
was casting adulterous looks at the wife of (Jriah? How many dangers, 
and how many difficulties would the Egyptians have escaped, had 
Pharaoh been removed from the book of life? — The flagrant enormities 
of a long list of Roman Emperors, under whose vices the world, deluged 
with blood, groaned fbr so many ages, might have been put an end to, 
by a slight twist, or the gentle pressure of a nervous fibre. Tlie hand 
which signed the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and gave the fiat to 
the bloody St. Bartholomew tragedy, by one of these invisible agents 
might have been rendered harmless and inert. Thirteen colonies would 
still have remained in the possession of Great Britain, had the man, who 
shut the door of the council chamber in Dr. Franklin's face, been previ- 
ously thrown to the ground by an apoplectic fit. Louis XVI. would still 
have sat on the throne of France, had his counsellor perished before he 
advised his sovereign, contrary to his own inclinations, to become the 
great and good ally of the Americans, and to send his troops beyond the 
Atlantic, to learn lessons of rebellion. 

REGIMENT OF JEWS. It was thought advisable, at a certain 
time, to raise a regiment of Jews in Lisbon; many opposed the measure, 
but the majority of the council were of opinion, that those who enjoyed 
protection should assist in defending the country. After many diffi- 
culties and various obstacles, the regiment was raised and disciplined ; 
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but on the day appointed for their inarching on actual service, an 
express arrived from ^he commander in chief, requiring of the minister 
(I believe Pombai, whose administration, with a thousanrd faults, had 
many good points) a regiment of dragoons, and a detachment of artillery, 
io keep the peace j as he found it impossible to prevent the Jews and the 
people from fighting. The Israelites were disarmed and disbanded. 
One of them being reproached, made the foUowing reply as he threw 
down his musket: ''Can you be surprised at what nas happened? 
After having plundered, imprisoned, and burnt so many thousand Jews, 
was it not folly and madness to expect effectual assistance or cordial 
co-operation ?'' 

RELICS OF ANTIQUITY. It has frequently been observed, 
that objects of this description, are, and have been, more safely and 
certainly preserved by the worthiessness of the materials of which they 
are composed, than by the most scrupulous precaution, and anxious 
care. Some of the most invaluable works of the ancient masters, 
wrought, or cast in the precious metals, and tempting the avarice of an 
unenlightened possessor, or the rapacity of a barbarian conqueror, have 
been melted down, and for ever lost to the collector and antiquary. 
Accident, in a few instances, has preserved them, for the amusement 
and instruction of posterity ; the following instance is too remarkable 
to be omitted in this place. 

In the year sixteen hundred and fifty-six, a fisherman dragging his 
net on the banks of the Rhone, in the neighbourhood of Avignon, was 
considerably obstructed in his work by some heavy body, which he 
feared would injure the net Proceeding slowly and cautiously, he at 
length drew it on shore untorn, and on examining its contents, in the 
presence of several persons collected on the spot, he found that it was a 
round substance, in the shape of a large plate or dish, thickly encrusted 
with a coat of hardened mud ; underneath he observed it was a dark 
coloured metal, which induced him to consider it as iron. A silver- 
smith accidentally present encouraged the ignorant finder in this mistake, 
and after a few idQPected difficulties and demurs, purchased it of the poor 
man for a trifling sum. The crafty knave immediately carried it home, 
and after carefuily cleaning and polishing his purchase, it proved, as he 
before suspected, to be of pure silver, perfectly round, more than two 
feet in diameter, and weighing upwards of twenty pounds. Fearing 
that so massy and valuable a piece of plate, offered for sale at one 
time, and at one place, might produce injurious suspicion and trouble- 
some enquiry, ne immediately, without waiting to examine its 
beauties, divided his new found treasure into four equal parts, each of 
which he disposed of at different and distant places. One of the pieces, 
which had been sold at Lyons, falling into the hands of Mr. Mey, a 
wealthy merchant of that city, and a well-educated man, he directly 
saw its value, and after great pains and expense, procuring the other 
three fragments, had them nicely rejoined, and this rare unique was at 
last plac^ in the cabinet of the King of France; of its fate, during the 
tomults of !the French Revolution, I am not informed. 

The curiosity of my reader will be naturally inlexe&\je^\.QVtkSr9( "^^^^^^ 
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k w»s the fifihermaTi had taken in his net This relic of ant^quty, 
precious in every point of view, and no less remarkable for its wort- 
manship than for the occasion on which it was made, and the extraor- 
dinary place and manner in which it was found, had been burieb at 

THE BOTTOM OP THE RhONE MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND YEARS. It 

uras in fact a votive shield, presented to the heroic and excdlent Scipio, 
as a monument «f gratitude and afl^ction, by the inhabitants <»f 
Carthago Nova, now the city of Carthapena, for his generosity and 
Bdf-denial, in delivering one of his captives, a most beautiful virgin, to 
her original lover ; a story familiar to most classical and to many gene- 
ral readers. This transaction, so honourable to the Roman general, 
who was then in the prime vigour of manhood, is represented on the 
shield, and an engraving from it may be seen in the curious and valu- 
able work of Mr. Spon. 

But Livy, with all his interesting simplicity, sliall tell the story, if I 
can venture to rely on my ntemory, not having his work at hand. I 
wdl remember, my worthy old schoolmaster used to say, he woukl 
taeverely flog a boy who, on any repetition day, and however distant the 
period, could forget this story. 

The wife of the conquered king, falling at the general's feet, 
earnestly entreated ^at the female captives might be protected from 
injury and insult. Scipio assured her, that she should have no reason 
to complain: "For my own part," replied the queen, "my age and 
infirmities almost insure me against dishonour, but when I consider the 
age and complexion of my fellow captives, (pointing to a erowd of 
females) I feel considerable uneasiness.** "Such crimes," replied Sdpio, 
** are neither perpetrated nor permitted by the Roman people ; but if 
it were not so, the anxiety you discover, under your present calamities, 
to preserve their chastity, would be a sufficient protecdon." He then 
gave the necessary orders. The soldiers soon after brought him, ^i^at 
mey considered as a rich prize, a virgin of distinction,- young, and of 
8U(m extraordinary beauty, as to attract the notice and admiration of ail 
who beheld her. Scipio found that she had been betrothed, in happier 
days^ to Allucius, a young Spanish prince, who was himself a captive. 
Without a momenCs delay ^ the conqueror sent for her parents and lovw, 
and addressed the latter in the following words : 

" The maid to whom thou wert shortly to have been married, has 
been taken prisoner: from the soldiers who brought \\sx to me, I under- 
stand that thy affections are fixed upon her, and indeed her beauty 
confirms the report. She is worthy of thy love; nor would \ hesitate^ 
but for the stern laws of duty and honour, to offer her my hand and 
heart. I return her to thee, not only inviolate, but untouched, and 
jdmost unseen ; fqr I scarcely ventured to gaze on such perfection ; 
accept her as a gift worthy receiving. The only condition, the only 
return I ask, is, that thou wilt be a friend to the Roman people." 

The young prince, in a transport of delight, and scarcely able to 

l>e!ieve what he saw and heard, pressed the hand of Scipio to his 

beart, and called down ten thousand bles^ngs on his head : tne parents 

of the happy bridegroom had brou^t a large sum c^ money, as tlie 

price c€ her redemption^ which Scipio orda*ed to be placed on the 
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gitrand, and telling Allacius that he insisted on his accepting it as a 
nuptial gift, directed it to be carried to his tent. The happy pair 
returned home, repeating the praises of Scipio to every one, calling him 
a god-like youth, as matchless in the success of his arms, as he was 
unrivalled in the beneficent use he made of his victories. 

RETIREMENT. Past experience and present example evidently 
prove, that few men, however ardently they may long for it, that few 
men are qualified for that situation, of all others the most trying to 
human virtue and resolution, the having notJiing to do ; yet to this state 
the majority of mankind look up with envy and expectation. I never 
yet knew a man, after a life spent in business, who, on retiring, did 
not feel wearisomeness and regret, unle.<s he retained a share in the 
interest, a right of superintending interference, or had acquired a new 
taste for some interesting pursuit in literature, in art, or in science. In 
the instances which have fallen under my observation, agriculture, as 
affording constant occupation, and alternately exciting hope and fear, 
without which, the mind mmt die, however healthy the body; agriculture 
has roost effectually answered the purpose. Solitude is often necessary, 
and sometimes agreeable ; but I cannot help thinking that retirement is 
considerably improved by now and then having somebody to teU how 
pleasant and comfortable a thing it is. 

The following are the words of a deceased man of genius, driven 
from his country by religious persecution. It cannot be denied that he 
had irritated his enemies by previous aggression and licentious sarcasm. 
As he approaches the spot chosen for his retreat, he addresses it in these 
animated lines. 

O take and keep me, ever blest domain, 
Where freedom, Flo^, and Pomona reign ; 
Take me ! the world with transport I leugn, 
And let your peaceful solitude be mine. 
Blest scenes, where freedom's all-enlivening day 
Pours on the cottager a genial ray. 
No tyrant here, in pompous tinsel drest ; 
No glittering emblems blazing on the breast ; 
No tissued ribands to the world declare 
The selfish heart that lurks beneath a star ; 
Nor wealth, with haughty supercilious eyes. 
The fault''ring prayer of weeping want denies. 
Here all arc brothers, equal parts sustain. 
Alike the heira of pleasure and of pain. 
Come, gracious freedom, to my lov'd retreat. 
Come, and with friendship, share the mossy seat ; 
Come, from the proud, the turbulent and great, 
The craft of business, and the pomp of state. 
• 

REUCHLIN, JOHN, or, as he was called by some, Capnion, by 
others, la Fumee, all of which words, in Greek, German, and French, 
mean smoke; a native of the suburbs of Spires. This learned man first 
distinguished himself by interceding with the Emperor Maxinulian, 
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who had been almost persuaded by Pfeffercom, an. obscure Jewish 
renegado, to burn all the books of the Rabbi. In this well-timed and 
benevolent interposition, Reuchlin succeeded ; he was also editor of a 
Hebrew Lexicon, author of a Treatise de Verbo Mirifico, and is the 
Hero of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum of Ulric Hutton, to which 
he is supposed by some to have contributed ; this I consider as a mis- 
take, as he possessed too much good sense and regard to propriety, to 
join with others in praising himself: he died in fifteen hundred and 
twenty-one. 

REYNOLDS, Sib JOSHUA, President of the Royal Academy ; a 
painter, as eminent for the masterly exercise of his pencil, as the can- 
dour and benevolence of his character. Our worthy knight, who died 
since my first edition, produced a train of Servile imitators, who, if they 
would have tried to attain his excellencies, would not have excited con- 
tempt : but in copying so industriously his obvious errors, they remind 
us of the absurd flatterers of Alexander the Great, who, without one 
pretence to that monarch's heroism in battle, and moderation in victory, 
selected an obliquity of his shoulders as the servile object of their imi- 
tation. These insects of the brush, these murderers of oil and canvas, 
should recollect, that nothing but the president's superiority of genius 
could excuse that varno-mania, which so unhappily possessed him ; they 
should bear in mind, that, in their compositions, an unwieldy mass of 
paint cannot disguise impotence of invention, nor an ocean of glaring 
varnish make us forget a total want of effect. 

Long and loud are the complaints, that the pictures of Sir Joshua, 
like other earthly blessings, are transitori/, and of short duration. May 
I be permitted to suggest an opinion on the subject ? The painter was 
unwiUing that the unnatural made up things of the day, that unsocial 
pride, senseless vacuity, and pert insignificance, that snarpers, horse- 
jockeys, gamblers, and buffoons, should be handed down to posterity by 
his pencil. As an artist and a good-natured man, he could not turn 
any customer from his door. Blending therefore on his pallet, a due 
proportion of politeness to others, with some regard for his ovm post- 
humous fame ; to mistaken creatures, who forget that oblivion and non- 
existence is their only heaven, he affords the short-lived satisfaction of 
materials Uke themselves and their memories, temporary, gUttering, and 
perishable ; to-day in the drawing-room, to-morrow in the garret, or the 
dungeon of the broker ; but beauty breathing on the canvas, and worth, 
which we venerate or lament are, as they deserve, consigned to after- 
times. Have 1 seen, or do 1 dream that I have seen, the hand of a 
primate who, during the American war, used to beat, and loudly beat, 
the ecclesiastical drmn f this hand (I speak of his grace's portrait by Sir 
Joshua) is totally vanished from the canvas; whether the silent criticism 
of the artist meant that the doctrines then enforced, ought iwt to be 
enforced by such hands and in such a place, I cannot determine. 

I remember an old but graceless sinner, formerly a scholar of the 
preacher, turning round in his usual way, and swearing in his usual 
way, " By this is no sermon, it is a political pamphlet." 
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The speeches of Sir Joshua Reynolds to the Royal Academicians, 
are ingenious, and like the notes he lent Mr. Mason, for his Translation 
of Dufresnoy, practically useful. 

Every friend of the fine arts laments the loss of a man, who, without 
splendid talents, would have conciliated the love and esteem of mankind 
by interesting candour, innocent hilarity, and Attic hospitality ; a man 
of whom Dr. Johnson, who seldom missed a fault in any character, 
once observed, ** He is invulnerable ; if I were to quarrel with him, 
Reynolds is a man of all others I should find it most difficult to abuse." 
Speaking of the sale of his pictures, a wag observed, " that the avidity 
of the public to buy, could only be equalled by that of his heirs to sell 
them." 

REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, an event attended with calamities, 
from which nature and revolting humanity turn their weeping eyes ; 
yet, with all its incidental evils, and all its terrible e£Pects, deductions 
may be drawn from it of the highest importance to the interest and 
happiness of mankind, ^very well-meant e£Port to reform abuse is 
laudable ; but we ought to recollect, that the human mind, like the 
body, is incapable of undergoing sudden and violent changes, without 
injury ; that the spirit, understanding, and moral feelings of a people 
must be raised, amended, and purified before political improvement can 
be introduced with safety, or practised with success. To break long 
confirmed habits, and to attack prejudices, which, however philoso- 
phically wrong, are often practically right ; to mend the various and 
infinitely diversified wheels of society, require such a union of gentle- 
ness and wisdom, strength and dexterity, as falls to the lot of few. The 
great and complicated mechanism of a modern, mixed, commercial, 
wealthy government, arrived at the highest pitch of luxury and intel- 
lectual refinement, requires far abler hands to superintend and conduct 
it, than the simple unattenuated despotism of the old monarchies. It 
cannot be stopped without mischief, but should be carefully looked 
after ; impediments must be cautiously removed, and all be done with 
temper and moderation. In working that immense machine, the 
PEOPLE, we must beware that we do not produce evils greater than 
those we remove; that we do not crush when we meant only to correct ; 
or in vindicating the cause of oppressed liberty, we shall pave the way 
for ferocious democracy, and ultimately introduce, as was once the 
case in France, a more degrading slavery. 

From the Gallic Revolution, kings, princes, and people, may learn 
many useful lessons;— that governments were first instituted for the 
welfare of the people, and not for the mere purposes of revenue ; — that 
every country which does not proportion its expenditure to its income, 
is sowing the seeds of revolution. That portion of mankind, dignified 
by title and descent, or enriched by fortune, will also see the necessity 
of meriting respect and attachment, by a more diligent attention to the 
duties of their station, by intellectual improvement, correct conduct, 
private rectitude, and public decorum ; or, at some adverse moment, 
driven from the silken pavilions of pleasure, they may be compelled to 
exclaim, with the miserable exiles of Coblentz : Our women and our 
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suppers have ttndone us. Past experience and present example confirm 
a melancholy truth, that imperfection, like gravity, is a law of nature ; 
that abuse has wound itself into the heart of, and impeicepdbly marred 
the noblest institutions ; that in shaking oflP Egyptian bondage, we only 
exchange the clay, the straw, and the task-master of some unrelenting 
Pharaoh, for the perils of the deep, the idolatrous delusions of popular 
infatuation, the famine and wilds of the desert. It is also to be doubted 
after sucli long, such bloody revolutionary marches, so much toU and 
so much trouble, whether the seekers after truth have at last reached 
Aat object of all our wishes, a political si/stem absolutely perfect, that land 
of Canaan, flowing with milk and honey. 

We should, however, try to avoid the opposite extremes of uncon- 
ditional submission and democratic anarchy ; there is a state of lawless 
liberty, and licentious depravity, a war with decency, clean linen and 
small-clothes, to which I should prefer the condition of a galley-slave, 
diained to his oar. There is, on the other hand, a degrading degree of 
tyranny and oppression, paralysing every active, virtuous principle, 
hateful to God, and destructive to man ; a wretched deprivation of kH 
that gives zest to life, from which it would be the duty of every man to 
rescue his country. 

In reflecting on the French Revolution I will not, I have not denied 
the various, the deplorable calamities, with which it has been accom- 
panied, the errors and crimes of its agents ; yet I am still of opinion, 
that in the first assemblies there were many able and many good men ; 
but that the whole of their well-meant efforts were counteracted and 
overpowered by false patriots, and still more by the torrent of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm, which swelling with uncontrollable impetuosity, 
overwhelmed and bore down all that attempted to moderate it ; friends 
and foes, liberty and life. 

RICHARDSON, Mr. an ingenious printer and a worthy charitable 
man, the author of Pamela, Grandison, and Clarissa, whom I have been 
accused of treating harshly in Smollett's article, by the doating admirers 
of those excellent novels. I have not, I confess, changed py opinion; 
and it appears evident, that when writing in his closet he did not forget 
the compositor over his head, but indulged prolixity beyond all bounds 
of patience and propriety. As the outcry raised against me has been 
brought forward by a female advocate for Richardson, I cannot do better 
than produce an instance of a fair critic of considerable repute, who 
agrees with me in opinion. 

"Richardson," says the writer I quote, a lively French woman» 
"Richardson is prolix to a dreadful degree. Clarissa, the all'-perfect 
Clarissa, has a brother and sister who resemble her in nothing ; their 
characters are a union of roughness and folly, spite, obstinacy, and 
impertinence ; her father unnaturally cruel, his wife perfect in the doc- 
trines of obedience to her husband, but despotic to every one else, though 
^N)th governed by their son. Two uncles and an aunt, the counterpart 

^ Heir mother ; a pert waiting-maid, and a villanous canting hypocrite, 
preachtx^ domestic group. Lovelace is a shocking libertine, with at first 
way, J>^^ of goodness, but these totsdly discordant with the latter part 
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of liis conduct. His obGging Miss Harlowe, to whom he is introduced 
bf an improbable mistake, to refuse the offer o€ his hand, is roana|*ed 
^ I mdi much address, as is also the art with which the rake turns the 
^j| tinse and ill usaf^ of the family to advanti^e in forwarding his inter- 
'^l orarse with Clarissa. Of all these events Miss Howe, tne sprightly 
^ I fiioid and oorrespondent, is informed. This lady, with the disposition 
^ I of a yixen and a termagant, exhibits virtue in its most uninviting form. 
3^ I Yet her humorous sallies on the follies of the Harlowes are happy, and 
^ I her ^irit cf resistance is well contrasted with the meek pliability pf her 
friend. After a long series of letters which tire our patience, Lovelace 
makes use ^ tiie violence of the Harlowes, and the wretched Soames, to 
enlice Clarissa into the snare of an elopement. Here the author appa- 
R&tly forgets himself ; he makes Mrs. Harlowe, whom he has described 
as a gpod mother as wdl as a good woman, guilty of the barbarity of 
pressing a much loved daughter to a marriage with a man she loatlies 
and detests. Can any praise be due to such a parent ? Is she to be 
guilty of an odious crime to please an austere and tyrannical husband ? 
Ought not Mr. Richardson to have made Mrs. Harlowe stand forth, as 
every sensil^e, as every good mother would and ought to have done on 
such an occasion, to prevent violation and coercion ? Such, I aver, 
would have been the langui^e of nature and reason, from which no good 
writer should depart. Perhaps the author wished to show the danger 
of a temper too yielding ami submissive ; 1 believe he might have spared 
liims^ the trouble ; these are not cominmly ike faults of women. Here 
and tiiere some may be found subject to them, but I apprehend it is an 
imperfection which will not spread very far. 

''After Clarissa had quitted her father *s house, it was the first design 
of Lovelace to put her virtue to the test ; but in the overwhelming and 
wdl described transports produced by gazing on so much beauty and 
merit, and reflecting that she had put herself into his power, the right 
string of his heart, in other instances an abominable one, is powerfully 
toadied, and he ofiers immediate marriage, which she rejects with disdain. 
For this Miss Howe, like a sensible woman, severely censures her, and 
adds emphatically, that she lias resdly no choice left but to marry Love- 
kce ; diat she will be unfortunate indeed if she is not able to reform his 
manners, but that e^ has put herself under the irrevocable necessity of 
becoming his wife, /or tftat it is better to be unfortunate than dishonoured. 
Here," continues tne Frendi iady, a good casuist as well as critic, 
" here is the great fault of Richardson's romance. A girl who quits her 
ia&erls house widi a lover, should certainly take the first opportunity of 
making him her husband ; we are accountable to God for our virtue, and 
to nan for our reputation. If the manners of Lovelace were depraved^ 
ibere was tiie more immediate necessity for such a proceeding, as a ceA- 
aorious world would never allow that such a man had respected the 
lioiafoinr of any woman in his power. The hope to reconcile herself to 
her paii^ents was ridiculous ; after the step she had taken, they could oidy 
regard her as a daughter whose honour was lost Should I ever so far 
fcrget myself as to run away with a footman, I would rather be accused 
€f meanness in marrying, than of vioe in continuing with him out of a 
ftate 9£ wediodc ; he i^ould jdace me with creditable ^i^le who oouM 
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answer for my conduct, or make me instantly his wife. I find DOtlBH| W^ 
which is not preferable to the loss of reputation, except the crime whicaj 
occasions it. Now there is no crime in a base alliance, and still less in sock 
a one as Clarissa might have made. The only answer she gives to these andS u 
many other similar arguments of Miss Howe, is, that he is not pressingi ^ 
enough.** But a woman who has eloped must not be too squeamishlf] 
nice as to etiquette, more particularly in rendering justice to herself at 
a point so necessary and essential. I have heard of a lady who out 
matrimonial expedition vowed vengeance against her lover, for ventunii| 
on an innocent kiss as they passed over Berwick bridge, and irritates 
by his indecorous conduct, in this particular alone, actually returndllli 
unmarried to England. Here the disappointed platonic, for I think he "^ 
must have been a cold lover who could have waited for a kiss io long\ 
he turned the tables against her, circulated a report that he found her» 
forward and cloying on the road, that he was surfeited, and repented of 1^ 
his bargain ; and the unfortunate woman, in spite of good looks and |^ 
twenty thousand pounds, lived repentant, and died an old maid. 

*' There is an author," says a late writer, speaking of Richardson, "of 
whom I find it difficult to say. whether he pleases or offends me most, 1^ 
and often in the most touching and entertaining passages of his narrative. 1^ 
His great fault is a want of taste ; this occasions him often to disgust |^ 
his reader by dweUing on trivial, silly, circumstances, and often carries 
him into puerile delicacy and refinement; his men of the world are 
strange debauchees, his women ridiculous outres." Yet with all his faults, 
Richardson is original in his way, interesting, pure, pathetic, and often 
sublime : the art he was most deficient in was that last, that necessary 
art, the art to blot, 

RIENZI, a native of Rome, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, born of obscure parents, during the pontificate of Nicholas 
Bocasino, who governed the church little more than eight months, 
under the appellation of Benedict the Eleventh, and at a period when 
the Popes resided at Avignon, Rienzi received an education better 
than the occupation of his father, a little innkeeper, could well afford; 
and in contemplating the illustrious examples of virtue and patriotism 
recorded by the authors he perused, his mind, which appears to have 
been endued with keen sensibility, was roused to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm and energy. Possessing a considerable share of natural 
eloquence, he became a favourite with the multitude, to whom, in acci- 
dental meetings of the people, he avowed and explained his democratic 
and republican propensities ; he represented the folly and crimes of the 
ruling families, by whom their property was confiscated, their wives 
and daughters violated. He lamented that his native city, once the 
mistress of the world, and which had given birth to Cincinnatus and 
Cato, to Brutus and to Scipio, should be degraded by despotism, bv 
corrupt magistrates, and perverted laws. At this unpropitious interval 
his brother being assassinated, he loudly demanded justice and legal 
investigation ; but the murderer was protected by the Colonna influence. 
Disappointed and enraged, Rienzi rushed through the streets with fury 
in his looks, loucUy proclaiming the injury and injustice he had experi- 
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enced; and collecting, as he passed along, the idle^ the discontented, and 
ihe ill-designing. Having reached a large square, he found his audience 
numerous, and ascending a sca£Pold which had been erected for repair^ 
ing a decayed palace^ he thus addressed them : — 

'^ Friends and fellow citizens, 

" The blood of my slaughtered brother cries for vengeance, and would 
justify a severe retaliatipn ; but it is your wish and mine to procure the 
inestimable blessings of liberty without involving our country in blood- 
shed and confusion. The guardian genius of immortal Rome has not 
fcnrsaken her in these degenerate days, and the assassin of my family 
appears to have taken the first step towards our political melioration. 
The accomplishment of your wisnes, the establishment of the good old 
caiue, is rapidly advancing, if you only have fortitude and forbearance 
to exert the power you possess with spirit, perseverance, and moderation. 
The strength of our oppressors is imaginary ; they are without union, 
without virtue, and without resources. The public revenues are in fact 
our own ; and our gracious Sovereign the Pope, who unhappily for his 
subjects, is not permitted to reside among us, cannot but rejoice at our 
expelling the wolves in siieep's clothing from the flock and fold of 
St. Peter. Our undertaking is without danger, the tranquil enjoyment 
of life and all its comforts defends on its execution ; should it, how- 
ever, fail, contrary to your hopes and my own strong convictions, death, 
a glorious, an honourable death, will be our portion ; a fate far more 
desirable than dragging on a despicable existence, with our property, 
our wives and our daughters, subject to caprice, rapacity and lust. But 
as energy and expedition are the soul and body of every enterprise, 
I will, with your permission, instantly publish a proclamation, to call 
an assembly of the people ; on this occasion, he who appears armed 
shall suffer death. To prevent opposition, and ensure peace, care shall 
betaken that the nobility, their relatives, and every adherent directly 
or collaterally connected with the present corrupt and perverted govern- 
ment, shall leave the city without delay. In the mean time, I bid you 
heartily farewell, and earnestly entreat that each person demean himself 
with prudence, and recommend a similar conduct to his family and 
neighbours ; so shall we not disgrace the cause in which we are en- 
gaged, and prove to the world that a few precious drops of Roman 
blood are still circulating in our veins.'' 

He was heard with silent obedience, the multitude quietly dispersed, 
and, wonderful to relate ! within three hours from the time that Rienzi 
dismissed his audience, the whole of the nobility, with such persons as 
ehose to accompany them, departed from the city without a murmur. 
As the morning approached, and before day-light appeared, such was 
the confidence placed in him, or so great were the expectations he had 
raised, not only the whole space before the church of St. Angelo, but 
the windows and roofs of the adjoining houses, and every place which 
commanded a view of the spot, were covered with spectators, whose 
numbers it would not be easy to calculate or tell. 

After a sufficient space of time had elapsed to excite hope and 
Stimulate impatience, the doors of the church were thrown open, where 
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Rienzi and his principal adherents had passed the night in celebrating m 
mass: he issued forth, presenting himself to the people, bareheaded* i 
hut clothed in armour. At his right hand (strange to tell), was the li 
Bishop of Orvieto, the papal vicar ; four silken banners followed next, ika 
the bearers of them being conspicuous from their purple robes oma- ii^ 
mented with golden embroidery. As the ensigns of authority waved with i^i 
the wind, the wondering populace beheld emblazoned on them, in em- z. 
blematic or allegorical figures, justice: and mberty, concobd and i| 
pjBAOB ; delineations, large as life, of St. Paul, with a drawn sword, and ai 
St. Peter with his keys, did not escape their observation. A procession, i^^ 
accompanied with martial n^usie, now commenced. The colours were ^ 
followed by more than a hundred of the citizens, zealously attached to ,gj 
the good old cause ; these were succeeded by the people, in compact 
order, but without riot or confusion, and the immense machine moved 
slowly to the Capitol. Rienzi, assuming confidence from the encourage* 
ment and applause he received on every side, ascended a lofty balcony, 
from which be addressed the people ; he congratulated them on the 
important victory they had gained over vice and usurpation, with- 
out depriving a single individual of his life. As he was proceeding to 
enlarge on the glorious prospect before them, the po{HiIace, in the 
warmth of their gratitude, or perhaps previously instructed, loudly 
declared Rienzi shall bb King. ~n 

When their shouts had ceased, he protested that he would never 
assume a title which had been borne by Tarquin, by Nero, and Com- 
modus. It was in vain that his partians exerted all their efforts, and 
quoted his favourite poet, to prove that the blessings of liberty were never 
more perfectly enjoyed than under a good king. After along, a real, oran 
affected struggle, he consented to be called Tribune of Rome ; but under 
that unassuming title, appears to have exercised absolute authority, forget- 
ting, what the majority of his subjects probably did not know, that in the 
earlier and pure ages of the Roman republic, neither executive nor 
legislative powers were lodged in the hands of the Tnbwnus plebis, he 
being in fact as well as form defender of popular privileges, and a 
check on the consular and patrician branches of the old constitution. 
But however incorrect or inappropriate his appellation, he fulfilled 
ev^y r^al duty with honesty and zeal, redressing many grievances,^^ 
and amending various abuses in the courts of law, and in the collection 
of the public revenues. On these occasions, the benefits derived from hia 
exertions and his general popularity enabled him to overcome the ene- 
mies his character its a reformer created, - But a more afflicting, a for- 
midable evil, loudly demanded suppression, — the power of the Roman 
nobility, who converted their palaces into fortresses ; and havmg origi- 
nally seized by violence, and occupied by prescription the towers, gates 
and bridges of the city, they maintained a species of petty sovereignty 
in their various districts, and disciplining their domestics, vassals, and 
dependents, occasionally issued forth, as interest or passion stimulated, 
and rendered the streets of the metropolis a scene of warfare and con« 
tention. Rienzi at once, and without delay, destroyed this frutful source 
of animosity and rebellion ; he declared there should only be one 
Master in Rome, the TmBUiNK elected by the people. Awed by 
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his predommating spirit, the proprietors of bamcadoes and f(Hrtified 
posts sullenly relinquished them^ and saw them either dismantled or 
occupied by the troops of Rienzi; for, although strong in public 
opinion, he saw the necessity of military power to support his authority, 
and, soon after his election, embodied and arrayed a considerable num- 
ber of men, whom in the present day we should call national guards or 
▼dunteers. Of these, on any occasion of danger or alarm, twenty 
thousand could speedily be assembled. 

Rienzi had tlius exited his power and influence in eflecting the only 
legitimate purposes for which they ought to be exerted ; in alleviating 
the burthens, diminishing the oppression, and augmenting the comforts 
of his people. He extinguished the rights of sanctuaries and privileges 
which nad been so much abused; he declared that no shelter should be 
a protection for crimes; that while he administered the supreme author- 
ity, honest men should rejoice, but villains tremble. But the head of 
the Tribune, Uke other heads, was rendered giddy by elevation and 
success ; he gradually lost sight of that moderation and simplicity in 
manners, life and conversation, for which he had hitherto been distin- 
guished ; he neglected or despised tliose arts which caused him first to 
rise; he afiected the dress and language of royalty. This Tribune of 
the people had seven crowns alternately placed on his head, assumed a 
lonp and pompous title, affected the aristocratic dignity of knighthood, 
ancf displayed himself on festivals and days of public audience seated 
on a lofty throne, with a sceptre in his hand, and clothed in velvet or 
satin, weighty with ornaments of gold. He treated the Pope, the 
£mperor, and other sovereign princes, with haughtiness, indignity and 
contempt ; and this reformer of luxury, vice and corruption, fascinated 
by the delicacy or the novelty of a well covered table, degenerated into 
an epicure and a glutton. His enemies beheld this change with joy, the 
people with regret ; and when once the tide of popularity subsided, the 
faults of Rienzi were watched and aggravated by the scrutinizing eyes 
of envy and malignity : the stem severity of his justice was called 
cruelty, his liberality was denominated profusion and generosity at the 
expense of other people; and the love of fame, which in all transactions 
appeared the ruhng passion of his soul, was ridiculed and satirised as 
ignoble vanity and unmanly ostentation. 

The Tribune quickly perceived that he had lost the confidence of his 
original supporters, and that his inveterate enamies the nobles were 
intriguing and plotting against him. An insurrection of his opponents 
attacked his autnority under and almost within the walls of Rome ; the 
sdarm bell was rung in vain, for the hour of enthusiasm and attach- 
ment had passed away ; and after an ineffectual straggle, the once so 
popular and almost deified and adored was obliged to fly from Rome. 
Alternately a fugitive, an exile, and at last a prisoner in a papal dungeon 
at Arignon, Rienzi heard of the distracted state of his native city and 
the return of its tyrants with pity and grief. After an absence of seven 
years, the reformer was liberated and [sent with papal and sena- 
torial authority to restore peace and tranquillity to the city from which 
be had been driven. But the ardour of public spirit was cooled and 
t^ressed by adversity and experience. Gold distrust and hesitating 
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doubt took the place of energy and unbounded confidence. His vices had 
augmented in the same proportion that his integrity was diminished. His 
power and authority were resisted by a considerable number of his former 
adherents^ aided by the profligate, the idle, and the poor, incited by the 
nobility, who detested lUenzi and dreaded the restoration of the good old 
cause. At length, after a four months* difficult administration, the Sena- 
tor Rienzi was killed in a popular tumult. Such was the life and death 
of this extraordinary man, who seems to have possessed talents admira- 
bly calculated for reforming abuse and cx)ncentrating the energies of the 
million to one fixed and settled purpose, but to have wanted self-denial to 
resist the temptations which surround absolute power; and although 
Rienzi controlled and punished the oppressors of nis country with spirit 
and effect, he appears to have made a contemptible prince. After having 
attained supreme power and driven out the destroyers, had he retired to 
his original private station and committed his authority to pure and able 
hands, if any such at that unpropitious period could have been found, his 
name would have come down to posterity in a much more favourable 
point of view. 

RIGBY, RICHARD, a Suffolk fox-hunter, a bon-vivant of social 
habits, and convivial talents, and lastly, paymaster-general; an appoint- 
ment the emoluments of which, during the American war, amounted 
to fifty thousand pounds a year. This was at an interval when English 
princes, nobles, commanders, and senators, were wandering incognito, 
m mendicant obscurity, over the continent and the honour, revenue, 
and commerce of Great Britain were bleeding at every pore; while 
surrounding nations beheld our situation with stern hostility, or selfish 
indifference. The early life and habits of Mr. Rigby were not favour- 
able to economy ; fashionable manners, mortgages, money-lenders, 
Sudbury dinners, and White's chocolate-house, had made deep inroads 
on his paternal estate, originally respectable, and derived from a mer- 
cantile foundation in the City. This was before he had perfectly 
attained the age or the art of properly enjoying it ; and he might have 
lived to practise the teazing expedients of an empty purse, had not the 
turf, which helped to diminish, afforded him an opportunity of redeem- 
ing his fortune. 

The grandfather of the present Duke of Bedford, had given great 
offence to the gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Litchfield, by an 
improper interference at their races and as it was by no means safe or 
easy effectually to punish a man, fortified by rank, privilege and wealth, 
they at last determined to bestow on this illustrious offender manual 
correction. The duke, in some matter relating to tlie starting of the 
horses, and their weights, in which he had no kind of right to inter- 
pose, soon afforded the confederates an opportunity of executing their 
purpose ; he was in a moment separated from his attendants, surrounded 
by the party, hustled, and unmercifully horse-whipped by an exaspe- 
rated country attorney, with keen resentments ana a muscular arm. 
The lawyer persevered in this severe discipline, without bein^ inter- 
rupted by his grace's outcries and repeated declarations, '' that he was 
the Duke of Bedford/ an assertion which Mr. Humphries^ the assail- 
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ant, positively denied, adding, ^* that a peer of the realm would never 
have conducted himself in so unhandsome a manner: " the matter soon 
circulated over the course, and reaching Rigby's ear, he burst through 
the crowd, rescued the distressed peer, completely thrashed his antago- 
nist^ and protected the duke off the ground. 

A service so essential, at a critical juncture, and at the imminent 
peril of his own person, naturally called forth in the Russel family 
every exertion of gratitude and friendship. Rigby became so distin- 
guished a favourite at Bedford-house that he acquired the name of 
Bloomsbury Dick, and was soon after chosen member for Tavistock : 
the powerful patronage of the duke did not forsake him till he was 
appointed to the most lucrative office in the gift of the crown. During 
the viceroyship of his grace in Ireland, he shared the duke's unpopularity 
as well as his favours, and is said on one occasion to have narrowly 
escaped with his life from public indignation. From the commence- 
ment of his fortunate career, no revolution of parties ever threw him 
back, and his passage^through life, till his last illness, is said to have 
been interrupted by few of those distresses and inquietudes which in 
a greater or less proportion fall to the lot of most men ; this circum- 
stance was strongly corroborated by a countenance descriptive of festive 
conviviality, and a heart at ease, which he used to declare he could only 
attribute to never having been married. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that he continued a firm and con- 
sistent supporter of government during the American war. Though 
by nome&ns an orator, or frequent parliamentary speaker, he was gene- 
rally heard with attention, when he thought his communications either 
useful or necessary to the business ; and by keeping to the question, 
which long speech-makers are so apt to forget, as well as by a correct 
acquaintance with the Lex et Consuetudo Pariiamenti, great deference 
was paid to his opinion on points of order. When a debate became 
personal and acrimonious, it was his peculiar province to cool party 
violence ; and be possessed the art of recalling banished good humour, 
by some ironical sally or humorous turn. Ay ith these innocent wea- 
pons I have seen him moderate or subdue the impetuous, overwhelm- 
ing torrent of Mr. Fox's invective ; the noisy, unconvincing vehemence 
of Lord Mulgrave ; the declamatory virulence, strong passions, and un- 
founded assertions of Mr. Burke ; the keen personal acrimony of the 
Luttrells ; and the well-defended versatility of Mr. Dundas. In the 
zenith and high tide of preferment, Mr. Rigby was not always able to 
repress the insolence of prosperity, too often 9ie perverse and ungenerous 
companion of wealth: his pecuniary accumulatjji^s, whatever disgrace 
they conferred on government for permitting themj could not possiWy be 
mentioned to his reproach, as they were at that time, and had long been 
considered, the fair and customary perquisites of his office: he was 
often generous and always hospitable. 

In a conversation on the subject of a motion made by a noble lord, 
for accommodating the Commons in the House of Peers, the subject of 
this article laid himself open to a severe retort. "It has for a long 
time," he observed, ** it has for a long time been matter of surprise, that 
their lordships pay so little respect to the House of Commons ; there is 
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BOt 80 mudi as a seat to separate us from other sirtmgen ; I mi^self, 
ythesa. a noble earl (Lord Chatham) made his last speech, was hehiiid 
the bar, crowded and pressed on by pickpockets." He forgot there was 
in that crowd men elevated by talents, rank, and hereditary fortune, iwc 
above a little country squire, me elevated minion of ludcy accident, who 
owed everything he hoped for or enjoyed to strength of body, and by 
no means to transcendent ability or attainment. " I did not know, ' 
replied a gentleman, offended at ms rcsnark, ''that I was hemmed in by 
pickpockets, below the bar of the House of Lords, till the honourable 
gentleman ascertained the fact ; but I now perfectly recollect that I 
was very much crowded and jostled by the Paymaster-General of the 
FcMTces." The latter feh the justice as wdl as severity ei the oensuve, 
and gave a proof of his good sense by immediately asking pardon, shook 
hands ivith the wit, and confessed the unguarded impropriety of what 
he had said. 

The man who from a scanty income and the coarse meal procured 
by daily labour shall contemplate with a sigh the brilliant revolutions 
of fortune and princely income of Mr. Bigby, m<iy perhaps cease to 
repine at the distribution of the good things of this life, which a state 
of future retribution alone cm fairly balance. Yet the paymaster often 
confessed, that the eariy part was by far the pleasantest of faiis life ; when, 
from the fatigues of the chase, and the pleasures of a jovial crew at 
table, he retired with glee to his bed, and after a well-slept night could 
not always exactly say where he should dine the next day. '^ I was 
then far happier," he observed to a friend at Bath, " than feasting at 
Whitehall, or carousing at Mistley : I had not, it is true, a thousand 
acquaintance, who praised my dinners, drank my wine, and abused me 
behind my back ; but I possessed a few really disiut^ested friencte, 
whom I fear wealth and elevation have deprived me of, and wha^ 
alas! have they given me in exchange? a mind soured by suppressed 
suspicion and Ul-disguised misanthropy, the hateful effect of too inti- 
mate a knowledge of mankind ; appetites jaded by satiety, and a debi- 
litated body sinking into the grave, from a c(Nnplication of diseases 
produced by luxurious living." 

The heir who may pant after such accumulations, and who may 
anticipate in fancy the rapturous methods of enjoying or of dissipating 
such a fortune, may also learn to chastise the indecent ardour of impa- 
tient hope when he is told, that the inheritor of the Mistley estates and 
property had scarcely settled the exhausting and complicated accounts 
of his uncle, before he was reduced by a shocking accident to a situa- 
tion which rendered death rather to be hoped for than feared, and 
reduced a young man of vigorous habits, strong health, and fine spirits, 
to languor and imbecility for years, and probably to the uncomfortable 
state of a valetudinarian for the remainder of his life. 

RIPERDA, a native of Groningen, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Inheriting from nature activity and acuteness, and 
uniting to a warm imagination a more than moderate confidence in his 
own abilities, he applied with indefatigable industry to literature and 
science. After a wdl-planned and well-executed education under the 
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gaperint^idence of his father, who was descended from a good family 
ID the province where he resided, the young man passed the earlier part 
of his ufe in the army, in which he deserved and obtained promotion. 
His miMtary progress added a seneral knowledge of the world and 
agreeable manners to his more solid acquirements ; but he sufibred no 
pursuit diher of business or of pleasure to interrupt the cultivation of 
liis mind ; kit mormng^urs wet^e sacred, — and while his associates in 
winter quarters were lost in the stupifying indolence of superfluous 
deep, or in recovering from a nocturnal debauch, the more diligent 
Dutdiman was trimming his early lamp. He exerted himself more 
peculiarly in procuring information on everv subject directly or remotely 
connected with manufactures and trade ; he made himself acquainted 
with the population and the wants of the different powers in Europe; 
with the natural produce and raw materials each country yielded, and 
the various commodities which they were under the necessity of pro- 
viding from their neighbours. Having formed himself precisely for 
mans^ing the concerns of a mercantile country, soon after the peace of 
Utrecht he was appointed envoy from the United Provinces to the court 
of Madrid, for the purpose of negotiating a commercial treaty with the 
King of Spain. 

This oompUcated business he conducted with so much address, and 
turned his book-knowledge, which men of business are so apt to think lightly 
qfy to such good account, that he attracted the notice and procured the 
favour of Cardinal Alberoni, who, from being a curate in the duchy of 
Parma, had by fortunate and well^improved mcidenis gained the patron- 
age of the Princess Ursini, and was at the moment prime minister of 
l^ain. 

At Madrid he found Mr. Doddington, the subject of an article in the 
first volume of this collection, who was sent on a similar business by 
his master the King of England. The English envoy, better skilled in 
borough arrangements than the intricacies of foreign politics, derived so 
much benefit from the correct official statements and the authentic 
documents of Riperda, that he received many warm acknowledgments 
from Lord Townshend, at that time [a cabinet minister at the court of] 
London. These flattering circumstances first occasioned the subject of 
our present article to meditate establishing himself in Spain : he was 
induced to this project by recollecting that it required no very consum- 
mate abilities to pass for a deep politician at Madrid, where many 
foreigners had been advanced to high honours and confidential trusts, 
who had no other recommendation than a good voice, a dexterous finger, 
a pleasing countenance, or a handsome leg. Finding the protestant 
religion a considerable impediment to his advancement, he publicly 
abjured the faith in which he had been educated, and was eagerly ad- 
mitted into the Catholic church. This change of opinion or of pro- 
fession, so favourable to his political career, does not appear to have 
improved his morals ; for in a pecuniary transaction Riperda was ac- 
cused of imposing on Mr. Doddington : this ill-timed incident lost him 
Alberonrs favour, and he was soon after dismissed from the lucrative 
post of superintendant of a royal manufactory, to which he had been 
appointed. 

l2 
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Tlie Dutchman always repelled this degrading accusation with spirit, 
insisting that the money received, ten thousand pistoles, was no more 
than a moderate reward for the important diplomatic benefits he had 
conferred by advice and communication on the infant statesman^ that 
being the appellation he bestowed on Mr. Doddington, alluding, I 
apprehend, rather to his want of experience than years. He asserted 
that part of die cash had been actually expended, in obtaining secret 
intelligence for the Englishman: who shall decide when statesmen 
disagree? Sometimes in these collisions a spark of truth, useful to 
honest men, is struck out. Biperda observed that on this occasion he 
had acted towards the unfledged envoy as a prudent physician would treat 
an illiberal and parsimonious patient, who insidiously picked out his 
opinions and advice during accidental conversations, without offering a 
fee : he had paid himself. It is not easy now to decide on the positive 
criminality or relative equity of this transaction ; it must, however, be 
confessed, that internal evidence, deduced from the subsequent conduct 
of Riperda, and the left-handed characteristic cunning of his country- 
men, who generalli/ overreach themselves, tell rather against him. But 
this obliquity of conduct docs not appear to have retarded his political 
progress; he joined the enemies of Alberoni; and in the place from 
which he had been dismissed, having been kindly noticed by the 
royal family, he still retained their favour ; was frequently consulted 
by the principal secretary Grimaldo, and, what in Spain is an object 
of the first importance, Riperda became a favourite with the king's 
confessor. 

In this advantageous position he intrigued and caballed against the 
cardinal ; contributed powerfully towards his dismission ; and dazzled 
by the bright prospect which opened before him, confiding in superior 
abilities, or his personal influence with the king, he was ambitious of 
succeeding the ex-inimster. But when his appointment was proposed 
in council, strong representations were made against placing at the head 
of his majesty's administration an alien and a new convert from heresy, 
whose integrity was already suspected. A further discussion was de- 
layed by Philip's abdicating the Spanish throne ; but when the royal 
seceder resumed his crown, Riperda was still his confidential favourite, 
and ingratiated himself more particularly with the queen, by promoting 
a marriage between Don Carlos and an archduchess of the house of 
Austria. On this occasion he was sent ambassador to the emperor of 
Germany, and during his mission to Vienna acouired considerable 
popularity, as well by the unqualified warmth of nis declarations in 
favour of German connexions, as by the hospitality of his table, the 
splendour of his retinue, and the punctuality of his payments. 

Having concluded with the emperor a treaty by which the king and 
queen of Spain were highly gratified, he hastened to Madrid, where he 
was received with rapturous acknowledgments ; but he treated his friend 
Grimaldo with ungrateful coldness, and the day after his arrival was 
appointed to succeed him as principal secretary of state : he transacted 
business at the council-board and with foreign ambassadors, thus enjoy- 
ing the uncontrolled authority of Alberoni, without the name of prime 
minister. But it was soon found, with all his predominating address 
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and eminent talents, that he was unfit for the high office he filled ; that 
be was vain, turbulent, and insolent; without regularity, prudence, 
moderation, or consistency of conduct ; in a word, that he was a cha^ 
racter I have often had occasion to delineate and to lament in this col- 
lection ; possessing great powers and splendid attainments, but wanting 
prudence and common sense. 

The king by more frequent intercourse soon saw the deficiency o£ 
Riperda in these indispensable requisites, and in a short time he ceased 
to be a favourite. It is not improoable that the minister became giddy 
from the height to which he was elevated ; being hated by the officers 
of state who were obliged to attend him, and detested by tne people, his 
situation was awkward and perilous; yet at a crowded levee he nad the 
folly or the assurance to exclaim, '< I know that the whole kingdom 
is irritated against me, but their malice I defy, safe under the protec- 
tion of God, the Blessed Virgin, and the goodness of my intentions." 
The general aversion every day increasing, and Riperda s imprudence 
keeping pace with his unpopularity, it was found necessary to remove 
him ; his dismission, according to the usual court etiquette, being 
called a resignation, and his temper smoothed by a liberal pension. But 
this pacific treatment had no efiect in quieting the exasperated Dutch- 
man; his angry passions raged with unabated fiiry, and he vowed 
eternal vengeance against a country so blind to his merits. Being 
possessed of secrets which the £nglish ministry were anxious to become 
acquainted with, he opened a clandestine intercourse with the English 
ambassador Stanhope; his former friend Doddington having been 
recalled. The curses of the people, artfully fomented by his enemies, 
were by this time not only deep but loud ; he was fearful of an attack 
on his person^ and he fled to that gentleman's house. His intrigues 
with England and other hostile designs being now discovered, he was 
dragged from his retreat, taken into custody, and imprisoned in the 
castle of Segovia. Taking advantage of the infirmity or the neglect of 
his keepers, and' assisted by a female domestic, who first pitying had 
then loved him, he bribed a nocturnal sentinel, and by means of a rope- 
ladder effected his escape. With these companions, and after a long, 
anxious, and fatiguing journey, he reached Oporto, and embark^ 
without delay for England, where he was received with respect and 
attention by the king's ministers. But when Sir Robert Walpole 
had gained from the fugitive every necessary information, he was gra- 
dually n^lected, and, as is the case with all betrayers of their trust, at last 
despised, even by those who had derived advantage from his treachery. 

A man lilce Riperda, who had directed national councils, and been 
listened to by kings, who abounded in pride, and swelled with indigna- 
tion, could not but feel this degraded situation most acutely. After two 
years passed in the English metropolis in unavailing impatience, pas- 
sion and regret, but with undiminished hatred against every thing Spa- 
nish, he withdrew to Holland. In that republic he found an agent from 
Barbary, who being acquainted with his story, conceived that nis thirst 
for vengeance might be made productive of important advantages to 
the sovereign by whom he was employed. This person was an envoy 
from that barbarian whom we condescend to call the Ewperor of Morocco 
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he assured Ri|>erda that all his efforts in Europe would he inefiectualy 
in consequence of the important changes which had recently taken 
place in continental politics, hut that on the horders of his master's 
territories in Africa he might annoy his enemies and gratify his re- 
Tenge most efiectually ; that he would then possess the fdvanti^ of a 
geographical position, in which to defeat the Spaniards would he to 
exterminate them ; and that he would receiTe ample rewards from a 
grateful ally stimulated hy the hereditary impulse of eternal hatred and 
national antipathy. Riperda heard and was conyinced ; revenge, the 
most infernal hut most seducing of all our crimes, quickening all his 
meaioires and smoothing every difficulty, with the two companions of 
hijiT flight he sailed for Africa, and after a prosperous voyage announced 
h|s arrival and the ohject of his views to the emperor, Muley Ahdallah, 
i^ho eagerly accepted his services. 

The Dutchman, who like his countrymen, for a productive csrm 
would have trod on the cross at Japan, emhraced the Mahometan fai£, 
adopted the dress, conformed to the manners, and gained the esteem of 
that African chief. In less than two months he was advanced to the 
post of prime minister, and shortly after appmnted commander-in-cfai^ 
of his forces, with unusual discretionary powers. The new general, 
animated hy the spur of the occasion, lost no time in improving the 
army placed under his guidance hy every means in his power. He 
represented to Ahdallah the inefficiency of the desultory and irr^ular 
modes of attack generally practised hy the Moors, which althou^ 
at their flrst onset uiey sometimes hreak down all hefore them, they are^ 
if they fail, generally led into irrecoverable confusion, slaughter, and 
defeat. With the emperor's permission Riperda, for so I continue to 
call him, although the renegado had assumed anc^er name ; with the 
emperor's permission he rigidly enforced the severe maxims of Euro- 
pean tactics, silent and prompt obedience, irredstible energy, patient 
and cool dexterity ; which at the mouth of a cannon, the mounting a 
breach, or the springing of a mine, convert an otherwise unmanageable 
mob into a compact magic machine, various in form but of tremendous 
power; a widely-spread line, a hollow square, a wedge, a column or a 
platoon. Thus improved and thus directed, the Biffbarians attacked 
the Spaniards, and irrecoverably defeated them ; their leader was created 
a bashaw, and died at Tetuan, in extreme 6Ld age, some time in the 
year seventeen thirty-seven. 

Such was Riperda, one of the numerous instances occurring in thui 
book, and every day in that more important bode the world ; with a 
strong mind and talents improved by assiduous cultivation, placed on 
elevated ground, and possessing a considerable share of book-learning, 
and no small portion of general and local information, he missed the 
hi^i road to happiness ; adl his parts and all his acquirements did not 
guard him against obtiquity and crooked policy, which in this as la 
most instances generally defeat their own purpose. He is one added to 
the many instances which pointedly prove, after all the contrivances ci 
eunning and the deep stratagems ot finesse, that honesty is the best 

TOLIGT ; that her WATS ARE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS, AND ALL HEB 
PATHS ARE PEACE. 
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ROADS, good does, a luxury unknown to our anoestxHriL To feel 
prc^rly the pleasure and conifort of a modem turnpike, we ought to 
have traveled with our grandfathers, when a journey to Ix>ndon was 
the laborious effort of three weeks or a month, and the traveller took a 
formal leave of his country friends, settled his books, and made his wilL 
To the projectors and executors of the present safe and speedy com- 
muoications between distant parts of the kingdom we are certainly 
indebted ; but I fear that in this, as in other instances, an improvement, 
through obstinacy or preposterous caprice, has been converted into a 
grievance. In great thoroughfares, high post-roads, and in neighbour- 
noods rendered wealthy by commercial success or the difiPusion of here- 
ditary wealth, good roads are a fair and justifiable species of luxury; 
but in sequestered desolate situations, resorted to neither for {Measure 
nor business, where a post-chaise is not seen once a month, and a 
gentleman's carriage scarcely ever passes, it is not only absurd, but 
selfish and oppressive, for any individual overburthened with leisure, 
bile, or deHcate feeUngs, to quarrel with roads and cross roads where 
his predecessors and relations have themselves driven their teams, and 
to harass his country neighbours with surveyors and indictments, at a 
heavy expense of time, labour, and money. 

To wade in mud to the horse's middle, and to risk our necks in ruts 
which bury the wheels, is neither wished for nor meant ; but circum- 
stance and situation ought to be attended to ; and as the occupiers of 
estates for the most part pay every tax and every outgoing, if gentlemen 
of large fortune will nave their lanes and by-ways converted into garden 
gravel walks, it should not be at the expense of other people. I need 
not remind my readers, that in France, the execrable corvees, or as we 
should call them highway statutes, were a fruitful source of discontent, 
and with other grievances weaned the a£Pections of a numerous claw 
from their superiors. 

I know at the present moment two individuals, in distant and dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, in whose characters, as magistrates and 
coimtry gentlemen, I should be puzzled to find a fault, but who, 
indulging the fashionable, the useful spirit of road-mending, have 
pursued it with such indiscreet zeal and vigour, that, diough once 
extremely popular, they are now generally detested. One of them is 
afraid to leave his mansion unattended, and the other has fled to the 
dissipation of a watering place, from the curses and execrations of his 
neighbours. These gentlemen were the only persons in the parish who 
kept a post-chaise, and finding that rough travelling was not pleasant, 
at the trifling expense of three or four hundred pounds out of other 
people's pockets, they have procured spacious and excellent roads, from 
which one of them fled before they were completed, and the other 
neither visits nor enjoys them. 

ROBESPIERRE, a republican despot, whom no emotions of pity w 
mnorse could interrupt in the execution of his plans, and who governed 
France with more absolute and inexorable severity than the most blood- 
thirsty and inhuman of her mon&rchs. He seems to have meditated the 
estaUishmeut of an aristocratic oligarchy, on the foundations of a nominal 
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republic, but was arrested in his career by that ferocious spirit and 
eagle-eyed suspicion, which he, his associates, and predecessors, had so 
industriously and successfully roused against their opponents; each 
party pursuing and pursued to death, as one wave overwhelmeth 
anotner. The constitutionalists, many with the best intentions, first 
founded the charge against the old monarchy with all its abuses ; these 
were demolished by the Brissotins, who in their turn were massacred 
by the Terrorists ; these at length fled before the triumphant Moderes, 
who, in the gpirit of moderation, sent off shiploads of their antagonists to 
perish in a noxious climate, and the issue of all was stern unqualified 
despotism. It is not easy, nor would it be right, to mention Robespierre 
without detestation ; yet it is the opinion of many, that the French 
republic would never have been established but for the efforts of this 
sanguinary enthusiast. On the other hand, it may be observed, that 
the Terrorists were eminently instrumental in forcing the French 
people to a patient acquiescence in their after degrading and ignomi- 
nious servitude. Affliction has its degrees of comparison, the itch is 
preferable to the plague ; they rather submitted to the tender mercies 
of the moderate Buonaparte, than risk a return of the guillotine. ''That 
soldiers should dread their officers more than the enemy,*' was the 
maxim of one of the most able and victorious generals recorded in 
history; and the hnly guillotine, voted permanent, and incessantly at 
work in the interior, adding the impulse of terror to that of national 
enthusiasm, drove thousands upon thousands to the frontiers, where 
they acted with incredible and irresistible momentum. It is a curious 
fact, that a few years before the revolution, Robespierre published a 
book in which he warmly inveighed against the sanguinary severity of 
the penal code of his own country, as well as most others in Europe. In 
the first assembly of the constitutionalists, he declared in favour of 
abolishing the punishment of death. In answer to an opponent, who 
reproached him only the day before his death for his bloody proscrip- 
tions and daily executions, he replied, " It is better for a few thousands 
to die, than that twenty millions of men should be slaves." 

ROBINSON, AN AST ASIA, an opera-singer in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and afterwards wife of Lord Peterborough, who is said to have 
rode more miles and to have killed more post-horses than any traveller 
in Europe. The military veteran, first attracted by the melocjy of her 
tones and the charms of her person, conceived, as is the case with too 
many of her profession, that she could not resist flattery, presentsand atten- 
tions, when accompanied with a recommendation, to females generally 
irresistible, the reputation of a conqueror, which he had attained by his 
rapid but unavaiUng success in Spain. His illicit purposes were how- 
ever suspected, and happily counteracted by the prudent forethought of 
the lady and the affectionate vigilance of her parents. But in this 
clandestine attempt, so much goodness of heart and unaffected modesty 
were discovered, that the peer could noyt help persuading himself, that 
Miss Robinson was qualified to make him happy as a wife. He well 
knew that such a step (particularly at his age, for he was thirty years 
older than Anastasia) would not fail raising a laugh at his expense ; 
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and though he had faced death and danger in their most terrific forms 
without fear, he shuddered at the idea of being ridiculous. 

How many of us, in situations far more trying and momentous, have 
yidded to the same infatuating dread; and for want of a grain of 
firmness, which would enable us to defy the insidious taunts of knaves, 
and the unmeaning laugh of fools, how many of us have shipwrecked 
our fortunes and destroyed our peace ! But the magic impressions of 
beauty, youth, and innocence, were not to be effaced from the old man's 
heart by prudence or by pride; after a long struggle he resolved to 
make some sacrifice to both, by the romantic but awkward expedient 
of a private marriage, to which the lad^ and her friends consented with 
reluctance. Wedded, but still retaiiung her maiden name, she lived 
many years with Lord Peterborough, but naturally felt a degree of 
degradation tliough not of infamy, in thus submitting to the solicitudes 
of matrimony, always aggravated and sometimes embittered by an old 
husband, without at the same time enjoying the pre-eminence and 
other little allowable distinctions of a countess. Perceiving and feeling 
for her situation, the earl, with a gallantry which has been considered as 
characteristic of his profession, determined that nothing should be 
wanting to complete the happiness of the woman he loved. An early 
opportunity was taken, during the season at Bath, for the servant, 
previously instructed to announce that Lady Peterborough's carriage 
was waiting, when without further ceremony she received the congra- 
tulations of the company. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT, FRANCIS, Duke of, a vigorous opponent 
of Cardinal Mazarin, and author of the celebrated Maxims and Reflec- 
tions. With a cynical, perhaps a soured disposition, he has given us a 
picture of mankind neither favourable nor flattering to human vanity, 
which, retiring with disgust and indignation from descriptions of its 
own meanness and obliquities, reads with ecstacy and approbation the 
soothing and romantic reveries of more dexterous casuists, who grati- 
fying our pride, too often at the expense of truth, draw men as they 
ought to be, rather than as they really are. A long, a studious, a daily 
perusal of the duke*s Maxims, certainly is not calculated to elevate our 
notions of man ; perhaps a blind implicit adoption of his principle is 
not likely to render us happier in ourselves, or more satisfied with 
others ; especially if we read superficially, and carry his doctrines far 
enough only to embitter, but stop short when a further progress and a 
more profound investigation might harmonize an apparently hateful 
system, and render it a firm immovable pillar of morality and revela- 
tion. On this ground I cannot but think the torrent of prejudice and 
invective, which has been so copiously poured forth against this writer, 
as exaggerated, and tending rather to raise alarm than to amend or 
improve. The antagonists of the duke appear to have been irritated 
by selfish resentment against his officious intermeddling, and sifting 
the deep-seated remote motives of human conduct ; their anger appears 
to have been excited by his busily prying behind those mazy scenes 
and intricate recesses of the human drama, which they conceived none 
but themselves were authorized to visit and give accounts of. • 
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Self-love, says Rochefoucault, is the great main-springy the pow^^rfbl 
and universal stimulus to human action, of every kind and in every 
case : if there he an individual who denies this position, who can 
support his reasoning with one tolerahle argument, and will confess 
that his own life and conduct are directed in every instance contrary 
to the position of our ingenious Frenchman, I should wish to take « 
view of such an heterogeneous nondescript animal, whose stoical bene* 
Yolence is produced by apaithy, who pursues means without motives, 
and is in constant action, without keeping sight of or hoping to attain 
any ultimate end. Another argument inclines me to Rochefoucault's 
opinion, however it may seem to tell against him ; it is, that umk, 

WHO TO THE UTMOST OF HIS POWER AUGMENTS THE 6R£AT MASS OF 
PUBLIC OR INDIVIDUAL HAPPINESS, WILL, UNDER EVERY INSTITUTION, 
AND IN SPITE OF ALL OPPOSITION, BE THE HAPPIEST OF ALL MEN 

HIMSELF. This decisive sentiment, this touchstone of morals, religion, 
and humanity, at London, Geneva, Hindostan, Paris, or Rome; this sine 
qua non of all that can be said on the sulgeot, in my opinion dears the 
ground of all bewildering perplexities. By the apj^cation of this great 
principle, which is or ought to be the foundation of all the nurse or 
all the priest can teach, the benevoleiice and charity of a good man is, 
in fact, rational and laudable selfishness ; a life of piety and virtue, the 
shortest and most direct road to genuine sdf-interest ; and the subject 
of this article, contrary to what he has been generally considered, a 
friend of mankind, a sage philanthropist, and a fnactical Christian. 

The duke, who had displayed considerable personal courage at the 
battle of St. Antoine, who in understanding and rank was superior to 
most men, could never summon resoluticm to speak five minutes in 
public, without confusion of countenance as wdl as of argument. 
Much has been said of his lines on the Duchess of Longueville, in 
which I am at a loss to find greatness of sentiment, or beauty in expres- 
sion : that he would set God and man at defiance, to please a woman of 
light character, who rendered bar beauty subservient to party purposes, 
affords no proof of the purity of his patriotism, or the delicacy of his 
goddess. His Memoirs of Anne of Austria, though not equal to Tackus, 
possess considerable merit. 

Dr. Swift may be numbered with the few who have been hM 
aiiough avowedly to defend Rochefoucault: 

As RocfaefoQcauit his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true; 
They ai^e no conxipted mind 
In him,-— the fimlt is in mankmd. 

But if the ground on which I have presumed to defend the duke be 
tenable, I canned; agree with the dean, who eagerly catching at every 
thing in support of his peculiar system of misanthropy, which hated tlie 
species but loved individuals, goes farther than the Maxims, whidi 
merely describe, while he condemns as a fault, what I cannot but consi* 
der as a rational and fair motive to human exation. 

ROCHESTER, WILMOT, Earl of, a' man of genius, a wit, and a 
debauchee. But unfortunately choosing subjects which few ought to 
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peruse, and on which the public could not decently give thehr opinion, 
he blasted his real merits ; thus a fertile imagination, strong judgment, 
and splendid powers, were exhausted in enlivening a circle (^ bufibons, 
coxcombs, and drunkards. His excesses hurried him to an untimely end, 
after the doubtful and precarious resource of a death-bed repentance, 
when he acknowledged tnat in eagerly pursuing the phantom of pleasure 
be had for many years lost the real substance. Mudi of his satirical 
writing, though produced in a state of intoxication, was just and we^ 
timed, whether levelled at the abandoned profligacy, the unconstitutional 
enormities, ot the wretched state policy of his master Charles the Second. 
The real diaracter of this king he wdl describes in a few Hnes, as one 

Whose word no man relies on, 
Who seldom said a foolish thing. 
And never did a wise one. 

The following animated invective against the ministers of that period 
has also been thought well applied: 

Defend us, mighty Providence ; 
What would these madmen have 1 
First, they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common sense, 
And without power enslave? 

If a man of Rochester's strength of intellect had to witty reproof 
added the energy of good example, how useful a friend might he have 
proved ! but after his death the king pursued the same courses which 
nad destroyed his favourite and companion. Charles the First, with 
many amiable qualities, fell a sacrifice to the exasperated temper of the 
times ; but his son, wi&ont one of his virtues, and a much greater state 
delinquent, found the art by winning familiarity to lull the murmurs 
of the people, still smarting from domestic discord. Had the madness 
of the Stuarts (for I can give it no other name) possessed a little method 
with it, we might at this time have been an enslaved people; and we 
are in a great measure indebted to the unaccommodating bigotry of 
James the Second for the blessings of the glorious revolution. The 
libidinous writings of Lord Rochester were a source of much pain and 
compunction to him in his last hours ; he reflected on the injuries he 
had done mankind, perhaps to a thousand generations, by compositions 
which, however seriously he might repent o^ he could not possibly recall; 
he had wasted his strength in strenuous idleness, and I cannot help 
applying to him some of his own lines : 

Tell me, thou base disgracer of thy name. 
False to thy honour, fatal to thy &me ; 
By what mistaken magic didst thou prove 
So true to lewdness, yet so false to love ? 
With what officious haste didst thou obey. 
When vice, disease, and scandal led the way ! 
Thus, some rude roaring bully in the streets. 
Will hector, cufF, and jostle all he meets ; 
But if his king or country ask his aid, 
The rascal skulks away and is afraid. 
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ROE, SAMUEL, a Bedfordshire clergyman, and vicar of Stotfield 
in that county, a zealous antagonist and an inveterate enemy to every 
one who differed from the doctrines and ceremonies of the church of 
England. Mr. Roe appears to have been that inconsistent but not 
uncommon character, an enthusiast against enthusiasm ; and without 
any extraordinary capacity or attainments might have lived without 
notice and have died without remembrance, had he not signalised him- 
self by a proposal for preventing the further growth of Methodism, a 
proposal as full of genius as it was of humanity. But this amiable and 
benevolent man sh^ be heard in his own words: " I humbly propose to 
Uie legislative powers, when it shall seem meet, to make an example of 
tabernacle preachers by enacting a law to cut out th£[r tongues, as 
well as the tongues of all field teachers, and others, who preach in 
houses, barns, or elsewhere, without apostolical orcQnation, or legal 
authority/* 

*' No Christian," says an ingenious writer, who possesses the happy 
art of conveying much useful truth as well as wholesome correction in 
the guise of humorous ironical sarcasm, ''no Christian can object to 
so mild, so meek, and so effectual a method of silencing schismatics. Yet 
such is the imperfection of all human devices, we foresee an obstacle 
that may ultimately tend to render this promising scheme abortive, 
through the difficulty of carrying it into effect. The nation is so over- 
run with dissenters of one denomination or other, and their preachers are 
so numerous, that we should despair of procuring hands enough to put 
the law in execution. It may even be questioned whether one man 
could be met with in the three kingdoms, or even among the scalpers of 
America, who could be prevailed on to be tongue-cutteb, except the 
reverend Vicar of Stotfield^ and what could even Jie do alone, however 
zealous and active in the cause? Besides, is he immortal.^ Would not 
the duration of his valuable life become very precarious from the nature 
of his office and the revengeful disposition of mankind ? Would it not 
be vain to look for a successor to such an appointment whenever the 
place should be vacant^ for where could we hope to find another 
Samuel Roe ? " fg^^ j ^.^ 

Having been enabled since my last impression to make inquiry and 
gain information concerning Mr. Roe, the habits of his life, and general 
deportment, I have reason to think in this instance as in many others, 
that the zeal of the enthusiast in theory was greater than his practical 
malignity ; that the persecutor, who in the frenzy of religious rage 
persuaded himself that severity towards infidels and heretics was a 
wholesome and acceptable service, will often at some relenting moment 
of his life console and pity the poor Samaritan whom he hath been 
reviling. He will confess with a sigh that reason and argument are the 
only proper weapons for suppressing mental error ; the protestant who 
pretends to restrict and fetter the sacred rights of conscience and private 
judgment, insolently assumes the prerogative of God, and imitates the 
papal superstition in the bloodiest and most absurd of its usurpations. 

ROSE, stanza on one, supposed to have been presented to his mistress 
by a partisan during the contests of Lancaster and York. 
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If this fair rose offend thy sight. 

It in thy bosom vfeta, 
'Twill blush to find itself less white. 

And turn Lancastrian there. 

Internal evidence is strongly against the antiauity of this trifle : the 
author of it had evidently seen tne lines of Waller^ on a lady walkhig 
in the snow. 

The envious flakes which droppM in haste 

Upon her breast so fair, 
Grieving to find themselves surpa8S*d, 
DissolvM into a tear. 

ROSS, Alexander, a learned and copious writer of the seventeenth 
century, whose name will prohahly be preserved longer in the following 
lines of Butler*s Hudibras than by his own works : 

There was an andent sage philosopher, 
Who had read Alexander Ross over. 

If the following list of his works be correct, as I have reason to think 
it is, a perusal of them was no very easy task. 

1 De rebus Judaicis. 2 An Exposition of the first fourteen Chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. 3 Rasura Tonsoris. 4 Mel Heliconium. 
5 Mysagogus Poeticus. 6 Virgilius Evangelizans. 7 Christiados Poe- 
matis libri xiii. 8 Chimjera Pythagorica. 9 The new Planet, no 
Planet. 10 Meditations on Predestination. 11 Medicus Medicatus. 
12 The Philosophical Touchstone. 13 The Picture of the Conscience. 
14 Colloquia Plantina. 15 A Translation of the Christian Divinity of 
WoUebius. 16 Gnomologicum Poeticum. 17 Enchiridion Oratorum. 
18 Isagoge Grammaticum. 19 Arcana Microcosmi. 20 A Caveat for 
reading the Alcoran. 21 A Refutation of Dr. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
22 A Refutation of Lord Bacon, Dr. Harvey, and others. 23 An Epi- 
tome of Sir Walter Raleigh's History. 2i Observations on Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 25 The Second Part of the History of the World, being a 
continuation of Sir Walter Raleigh. 26 Leviathan drawn out with a 
Hook. 27 A View of all Religions in the World. 28 Exercises on the 
remaining Books of Genesis. 29 Melissomachia. 30 Religionis Apo- 
theosis. 31 Paraphrasis Virgiliana. 32 Virgilius Triumphans. 33 
Psychomachia Virgiliana. 34 Epigrammata Romana. 

The twenty-seventh article displays considerable learning and inform- 
ation, and clearly afforded great but acknowledged help to a writer who 
flourished a few years since on the same subject. It is written, accord- 
ing to the tiresome custom of that age, in questions and answers. 

The subject of our present article, Alexander Ross, was originally 
a Scotch divine, but tempted by patronage, quitted Scotland, was 
appointed chaplain to King Charles the First, and master of the free 
school at Southampton, which enjoys at the present time the benefit of 
one of his testamentary bequests. By his literary labours and his school 
he became wealthy, and as old age advanced, retiring from public life, 
passed the remainder of his days in the family of the Henleys of Hamp- 
shire, I believe the ancestors of the chancellor of that name ; to whom. 
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dying in sixteen hundred and fifty-four, he bequeathed a large library 
and a considerable sum of money. The fortunate l^atee found a good 
part of the cash concealed among his books, which Uie cautious divine 
probably thought the safest place of deposit in those turbulent times ; in 
thit reject his conduct has been imitated by a munificent contributor 
to the Britidi Museum, lately deceased. 

ROUSSEAU, a man of genius, with all its headstrong absurdities ; 
a mixture of milk and vinegar, of honey and of gall ; every thing by 
turns and nothing long'. At one moment dull, trifling, superficial 
and impertinent; then profound, interesting and agreeable; some- 
times good, generous, and sublime, at others contemptible, vain, super- 
cilious and afiected; qualities so contrasted and inconsistencies so 
imaccountable have procured him the name of thb inspired madmait 
OF Geneva. One of the great failures of Rousseau, in a man who 
called himself a philosophy, a very inconsistent one, was in the article 
of toleration; self-tormented by his own restless unaccommodating 
spirit, and persecuted by the exasperated bigots of his day, he was 
better able than most men to judge experimentally of that inquisitorial 

?opish spirit which we naturally expect in a pupil of Ignatius or 
)ominic but are surprised to find in an enlightened protestant. 
Against the enemies of philosophy Rousseau decidedly recommends 
corporal punishment, and the rigorous interference of the magistrate. 
^' Fanaticism is not a corrigible error, but a bhnd and senseless fury, 
which cannot be kept within bounds by reason ; the only way to hinder 
the spreading of it, is to restrain its disciples. It is in vain to remon- 
strate with madmen ; there is but one way to stop the progress of fana- 
ticism, and that is to combat it with its own weapons; it is of little 
avail to reason with those whom it is impossible to convince; you 

MUST LAY ASIDE PHILOSOPHY, SHUT YOUR BOOKS, AND PUNISH THB 

KNAVES.*' ** Assemble around me, brother mortals," says Jean-Jacques, 
'' lament my misery and blush at my imperfections, but at the same 
time, and with the same sincerity lay open your hearts, and say, if 
you dare, I was better than Rousseau." Yet with all his faults, few 
have the power like him to render egotism and vanity tolerable ; he 
appears to have been a creature of passion, frailty, and caprice, rather 
than deliberately vicious ; amiable and benevolent, but wholly devoid 
of firmness and strength of mind to regulate the impulses of a lively 
im agination. He neglected, as is too often the case with literary 
men, many opportunities of procuring independence; half the pains 
and application he took to indulge his fits of splenetic whim, which at 
last caused him to be in a manner hunted out of society, if directed 
to proper objects, would have rendered him wealthy, useful, popular^ 
and respectable. Rousseau has been described as '' a man more sinned 
against than sinmngy' yet I doubt if this species of defence will bear 
the test of examination ; he who means to live in the world and by the 
word, must to a certain d^ee accommodate himself to the situation 
in which he is placed ; he must give as well as take ; and to refuse 

?aying the tax of submission to public opinion in matters not criminal, 
have sometimes been tempted to think a capital crime as well as a 
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Terr grasB enror. I now begin to think that singulaii^r is vicious as 
well as absurd ; because^ as I haTe elsewhere obsenred, it shuts oat 
fiom social intercourse men well qualified for improvii^ it 

RUSSEL, TOM, fellow of New Coll^, Oxford, and author of a 
collection of sonnets, published since his death. Several of his juvenile 
compositions have been omitted by the editor of these elegant tryies, 
which would have done poor Russd no discredit. This fnend so sin> 
cere, this companion so gay, who brou^t cares on himself to drive 
ours away, gave early proofs of intdlectual excellence and poetic tend- 
ency ; a disposition wnich could not escape the keen eye of Dr. War- 
ton, who was accused of converting Winchester school into a hot-house 
of rhymers. His exercises procured him much applause, and when he 
went to New College, he was considered as a youth of considerable 
hope. The advantage of forming useful and splendid connexions is 
one of the a]^;umettts advanced in favour of a public education ; bat 
the views are so obvious, and the ridiculous failures of interested sdf- 
ishnesB so frequent, that a man vrho is observed insidiously to select 
f<M* his acquaintance the rich and great ak>ne, is instantly described as a 
dead shot at a t^Uow-hatniner ; from the circumstance of young noble- 
men having a golden tuft on their caps, with some other ornaments and 
immunities, at once injurious to and incompatible with good discipline. 
Can we be surprised if a young ambitioos mind like that of Russet was 
deluded from the rugged paths of study, by the fascination of elegant 
Bodety, and the golden dream of a wealthy patron.'^ If in some in- 
stances he courted too assiduously the company of particidar circles^ 
it ought to be observed, that one so able to communicate, as well as 
receive, was always wdeome, and that few men came into company 
better qualified to please or to instruct— but Russel, with all his talents, 
endearing qualities, and correctness of taste, was jostled out of his 
friend's memory by horse-jockeys, valets, and gamblers, before my 
Lord reached Ikiver on his way to the continent. But the memories 
of Oxford tradesmen, the cellar-man, and the attendants of the junior 
common room, were more retentive, and my reader will hear with con- 
cern that, after much anxiety and much troulde, this amiaUe man died 
of a broken heart. 

I cannot mention the university without suggesting a wish, that 
parents would not be so eager to educate their sons in those seminaries, 
without a perfect knowledge of the necessary expense, and the dan- 
gerous situation of a young man on his first entering a college. And 
it were well if heads of houses, unless they wish to see their walls 
deserted, it were well if they should not leave the new comers, who 
have been long and ardently panting for liberty, a prey to. rapacious 
tradesmen, or to what is still worse, tne licentious excesses of their own 
passions: surely it becomes them to enforce compliance, or ref(»rm 
abuse, and to guard the rising generation, for whose fate they are 
snswerable, against the bewitching snares of vice and dissipation, which 
everywhere surroimd and invite them. We may then venture to send 
our sons without a certainty of their morals^ health, and fortune being 
irretrievably destroyed 
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In a declamatory but not ill- written pamphlet, which a disappointed 
candidate for a fellowship once showed me in manuscript, called '* Ox- 
ford Dissected, or that University Displayed in its Proper Colours," 
I remember his saying, that to a certain college every member was a 
benefactor, for that if he brought with him money, good sense, learning, 
morals, and a constitution, fie was sure to bring nothing away with 
him. As 1 could not with propriety subscribe to the assertion, I advised, 
from friendship for the man, or from reverence to Alma Mater, a sup- 
pression of the work, which a few months after, with its author, was 
swallowed up by a storm in crossing the Atlantic 

RUTHVEN, JOHN, Eari of Gowry, a nobleman of Scotland, and, 
before James the Second ascended the throne of England, contriver of 
an intended assassination of roost singular character ; a transaction to 
which many writers, from a disUke of the pedantry, principles, and 
nasty propensities of James, have given a disgraceful turn or wholly 
denied. Vet after as fair and impartial an investigation as a detester of 
the Stuarts, but a lover of truth, is capable of, I am compelled to declare 
that the weight of historical evidence is in favour of Gowry's conspiracy ; 
an opinion in which I am supported by a late respectable biographer, 
whose elaborate and acute investigations of disputed points in history 
are much more creditable and convincing than his political pamphlets. 
The existence of the plot is also supposed to be invahdated by a species 
of bon-mot put into King James's mouth, but which in fact he never 
spoke ; it was a sarcasm uttered by a discarded courtier, animals so 
often metamorphosed into violent patriots. " They are fair lands, and 
Gowry would make a bonny traitor," are the words to which I refer, 
occasioned by the king's looking attentively over Ruthven's grounds in 
one of his rides ; but they were whispered by an ex-placeman, and not 
pronounced by the king. The subject of tlus article was also brother 
to one of the plump wives of Rubens, whose protuberant beauties have 
been handed down to posterity by the pencil of her husband ; but, as 
usual, I am wandering from my story. 

King James, on a certain occasion as he hunted, was requested by 
Alexander, a brother of Lord Gowry, to accompany him to the family- 
seat at St. John's Town, or Perth, where he said he had stopped a 
stranger of suspicious appearance with a quantity of foreign gold under 
his cloak. The story was disregarded by the king, on account of tlie 
stupid manner of the relater, and from a conviction that he had no right 
to intermeddle with the property of a sulgect ; no treasure, unless found 
in the earth, appertaining to the monarch. But as he followed the 
chase, the gold was still in his thoughts, and having reason to suspect 
that large sums of money had lately been sent from France to foment 
commotion, he resolved to see the man, and endeavour to find out the 
purpose of a stranger, so unaccountably laden with wealth. After 
killing a buck which led them a long chase, the king informed Alex- 
ander he would accompany him, and directly rode £)rwards without 
mounting a fresh horse, telling die Duke of Lenox and the Earl of 
Marr that he was going to Perth, to which place the noblemen and 
others followed him, as well as the fatigued condition of themselves and 
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cattle would pennit. James reached Lord Gowry's some time before 
them, Ruthven all the way strongly remonstrating against acquainting 
others with the secret ; his earnestness in this particular, with a certain 
disturbed wild cast in his eyes, inclined the king to suspect either a 
treasonable intention^ or that the young man was disordered in his 
senses. With such fears and such reasons for fear, he entered the 
castle with Gowry^ who had gone out with fourscore attendants to meet 
him ; his majesty having only three of his own servants with him, who 
had outstripped the rest. 

After some delay dinner was served, the royal suite, as they dropped 
in, standing round according to custom ; the earl, pensive and dejected, 
at the end of the table, repeatedly whispered messages to his men, and 
sent them out of the room ; and was remarked by all to do the honours 
of his house in an embarrassed, ungraceful manner. A dinner was 
provided for the courtiers in another room, into which Gowry conducted 
them, and the king was left alone with Alexander, who during the 
whole time had stood behind his chair. As soon as his brother went 
out he whispered to his miyesty that now was the time, but that none 
of the gentlemen must on any account attend. James then suffered 
himself to be conducted up a narrow winding staircase, through several 
chambers, the doors of which his guide locked after him ; then crossing 
a gallery and mounting a second staircase, they found themselves in a 
small study, the door of which was instantly locked. A fellow of an ill 
countenance, armed with a dagger, then rushed forth from behind the 
hangings, and Alexander clapping his hat on his head, and his sword 
to the Mng's breast, told him ne was his prisoner, and if he attempted 
to cry out, or make his escape, he would plunge the weapon into his 
heart. James, who had no other defence than his hunting-horn, gave 
himself up for a lost man ; he however expostulated with Ruthven and 
his associate, on the horror of shedding their sovereign's blood, from 
whom the former in particular, besides the reversal of an attainder and 
the family estates, had received many favours. He told them that 
murder never went long unpunished, that if his children and loyal sub- 
jects failed, the Almighty would raise up stocks and stones to avenge 
his blood. Alexander stamping his foot, cried out, *'' Does nut the death 
of my father rise up in judgment against you?" " I was then a minor," 
replied the king, '* but I well remember he had strict justice rendered 
onto him, and fell by the laws of his country." 

" His majesties marvellous eloqtience, with which it has pleased Heaven 
so plenteously to endow him," had by this time unmanned the fellow in 
the study, who stood trembling and disconcerted, while the sweat hung 
in large drops on his face. Alexander at length, casting his hand out in 
a desperate manner, cried, ** There is no help for it, you must die ! " 
and diirectly made a push at the king, wliich, suddenly turning his body, 
he put aside with his hunting-horn, and instantly seizing the hand 
which held the sword, he graspied it firmly, and darting his other hand 
at the assassin's throat, he brought him to the ground. While the king 
was in this perilous situation, Gowry was entertaining the courtiers 
below, when a servant, previously instructed, entered the hall and told 
them his majesty had left the castle by a postern-gate, was mounted on 
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horsebaek* and .on his way homeward ; they directly rushed out together, 
hut Laiox chanciDg to ask the porter at the gate how long fab majesty 
had departed, he affirmed that ne was not yet gone. The end looked 
angry, called his man a liar, and said he would soob know the truth ; 
he tnen went hack to the hall, and shc^y returning, assured the nohle- 
men his majesty had ridden out so long hefbre, that unless they were 
expeditious they would &id it very difficult to orartake him : they then 
called for their lun-ses. 

James, in the mean time, having liis antagonist at an advants^ 
dragged him to the window, which he ordered the man, who stood dlent 
and passive, to open ; not heing ahle while he secured Ruthven to force 
more than tlie right side of his head and right dihow throu^ the case- 
ment, he cried in a loud vmce, '^ They are murdering me ! they are 
murdering me ! " Lenox, Marr, and others, were passins under the 
window at the mcmient, and when they heard and saw the alarming 
situation of the king, drew their swords, told Gowry he was a false traitor, 
and would have cut him in pieces, hut for the interferoice c^ his ser- 
vants. Both parties rushed into the castle in confusion ; some attempted 
to reach the room from whence the voice proceeded, hy the way his 
majesty went ; others followed Giowry, who had the advantage of a 
private staircase and knew all the hye-ways of the house. The king's 
attendants, Ramsay, Erskine, and Henries, ware however happy enough 
to reach the spot first, and soon despatched Alexsuider Ruthven, whose 
last words were *' My brother is to Wame." 

In the confusion the man with the da^er fled, and Gowry, widi 
seven servants armed, the next moment entered ihe room ; a contest 
which lasted twenty minutes ensued, but it pleased God, notwithstand- 
ing such disparity, to give victory to the smaller number. The earl 
receiving Ramsay s sword through his heart, expired widKNit a groan, 
and his servants covered^with wounds, and^dbibiting courage and attach- 
ment worthy a better cause, ware driven to a gallery, where being faint 
with the loss of blood, they were thrown over the balustrade of a lofity 
staircase. Soon after the y'leUaj was decided, Lenox, Marr, and others 
jdlned them, having occupied the whole lime in battering down or 
bursting open the various doors the assassin had secured. As soon as 
they found his majesty unhurt, the whole party instantly fdl on their 
knees to thank God for his happy deliverance. 

The town people, alarmed by the death of Gowry their provost, at 
first tumultuously surrounded the house, but on being told of the foul- 
ness of his treascm, and after his migesty had pleasantly harangued them 
from the mndow, they departed in peace, Ramsay, &skine, and Har- 
ries were ennoHed and enriched with presents, bonfires and other {wblic 
demonstrations of joy were general, a procession was made to the 
Market Cross at Edinburgh, where a public thanksgiving was ofihred 
and a sermon preached on the occasion. 

SABBATH DAY, the religious observance of a practice in whidi 
modem Christians are consida-aUy relaxed, in spite of new penalties, 
and additional legislative restraints, which would have been submitted 
to with less rductance, had not many of those who ought to be an 
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example to their inferkn^ re^arly sdected the dabbath as the grand 
day of exhibition ; as an appointed time for collecting together the gay, 
die giddy, the guilty » and trie nnthinking ; the M and uie young, in a 
promiscacms crowd, for the purposes of fraudulent pastime, bacchanalian 
riot, sad anchristian profanation. As health is one of our first blessings, 
k is surely unwise, as well as unmerciful, to check men from breathing 
the fresh breeze on a Sunday or from innocent recreation, who hare 
been confined at the shuttle and other sedentary occupations, in close 
rooms, for mn preceding days. After a due performance of religious 
duties, there seems notnmg contradictory to reason or rcTdation, in the 
adutiffy indulgence of a country walk, or the frugal pleasure of social 
iBtercoorse. In this, as in other instances, human wants and human 
leelings step in to correct the errors of unaccommodating zeal, and the 
decisions of l^slators, who are said in this instance to haye been 
stimulated to these unreasonable and inexpedient proceedings, by outra- 
geous sectaries, rigid, unfeeling, disciplinarians, and a well meaning but 
nustaken society. With aU their zeal, the restriction is npt found to 
answer the purpose proposed by its sanguine advocates ; it only drives 
the multitude from harmless amusement, the natural and simple 
pleasures of cheerful converse, and pure air, to the beastly sottishness 
of an alehouse, or the more rank concealment of a stew. These teasing 
measures, enforced at a time when other causes of dissatisfaction are 
supposed to exist, have been compared to the conduct of a nurse, who, 
having occasioned a child to cry by rough usage, a pin misj^aced, or a 
crushing shoe, afterwards inflicts a severe wmpping on the unhappy 
infant, veith the following rational apostrophe: "You shall have 
something to cry for nowy you little brat.'' With respect to sabbatical 
observance, ^ood sense, and peculiarity of circumstance and situation, 
must determine the sa^ Une of practical utility. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to depart safely from a positive rengious institution, vnth 
whose observance the great interests of Christianity and public welfare 
are intimately blended. We ought however to be cautious, how we 
diminish the pleasures of the poor, or attempt to increase their burthens ; 
we must endeavour, as far as lies in our power, to make their comforts 
keep pace with their duties ; but above aU, let us not make laws, and 
enforce systems on others, which we are perpetually deviating from, or 
violating, omrselves. 

SACKVILLE, Vkcount, originally Lord George Sackville, an appel- 
lation which he exchanged for tile name and estate of his paternal 
aant; Lady Betty Germaine, a baronet's widow of Drayton, in North- 
amptonshire, an acquaintance, and as appears from several of her letters 
published in his works a sensible correspondent, of Swift. Lord George 
was created a peer in the reign of George III., an elevation productive of 
BO small surprise at the time, and the subject of much severe altercation 
between certain distinguished characters. This favourite of the sove- 
rdgn, but never of the people, was accused by his enemies of sacnficing 
cfB the plains of Minden several thousand men, to a mistaken principle 
of national etiquette, or the misconception of orders, clearly and expli- 
citly given^ owing to the agitation of fear. Most readers are acquainted 
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with his trial, his defence, and the sentence of dismission pronounced 
against him; on this occasion, Lord George imputed his disgrace to 
party malice, and insisted that the orders were not intelligihly deHvered 
to him ; but as soon as he knew what he had to do^ and a r^ment 
which impeded his marching had moved, that he attacked in front with 
all possible speed. The court-martial by which his lordship was tried^ 
was of another opinion, and he was declared incapable of serving his 
majesty iu any military capacity. His conduct very much exasperated 
the good old king, who with his own hand struck his name from the 
list of privy councillors; and was heard to declare with emotion, and 
his usual warmth of temper, (a generous, but quickly subsiding warmth) 
that if he had not been a king, and the offender his subject, he would 
have personally corrected him. Colonel Sloper remarked, on the field 
of battle, his lordship's embarrassed and confused appearance; yet I can 
scarcely impute his conduct to cowardice, which, though in a soldier an 
unnardonable failing, is not a crime, (for we have not all, the nerves 
and intrepidity of a hero ;) besides, in a duel with the late Governor 
Johnson, he appears to have acted with suiEcient calmness and 
composure. 

One path to fame being thus for ever closed against him, with a 
resolution, perhaps a magnanimity, which few men in similar circum* 
stances would have possessed, he plunged into politics; and notwith- 
standing royal smiles, and the friendly, elaborate, but unsuccessful 
panegyric of Mr. Cumberland^ experienced^ as a statesman, defeat and 
disappointment. 

SAINT. I have been checked for applying this word to the Evange- 
lists, and many other venerable characters preserved in the Roman 
calendar ; but I persist in prefixing it for the following reasons, which, 
though satisfactory to myself, may not prove convincing to others. 

Epithets are meant to be descriptive of the qualities, corporeal or 
inteliectual, of those to whom they are applied ; and I therefore think it 
right, and to the full as reasonable, to say Saint Luke, Saint John, or 
Saint Austin, as to say the learned Warburton, the harmonious Pope, 
the honest Arbuthnot^ the rosy-fingered Aurora, or the swift-footed 
Achilles. 

When a certain gentleman whom I have walked many a mile to hear, 
used to talk of John, Paul, Matthew or Luke, with as little ceremony 
as he would call his footman, I confess it disturbed me ; it was carrying 
his democracy with him into the pulpit; but it exemplified a theory often 
enforced in this collection^ those whom we treat with levity we shall soon 
cease to respect. 

Since my first impression, this teacher so eminently endowed, and to 
whose discourses I nave listened with delight, professes to have erased 
the whole system from his creed; he has ces^ed to doubt as well as 
believe, and to the regret of a numerous acquaintance has resigned the 
office of a minister of the gospel. 

Fivat et valeat! May the objects and pursuits of his future life allow 
in every instance of mathematical demonstration ; may he find and 
firmly embrace that which will bring him peace at the last! 
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ST. ANDRfe, NATHANIEL, a native of Switzerland, from which 
country he emigrated early in life, and secured the friendship of a 
wealthy patron. This gentleman (a Mr. Salvador) furnished him with 
the means of procuring a medical education. He afterwards hecame a 
puhlic lecturer on anatomy, a surgeon of eminence in London, and a 
nivourite of King George the First ; the confidential friend of Lord 
Petarborough, and was employed by Bolingbroke and Pope. But the 
faimess of such professional prospects were suddenly clouded, and he 
stamped an indelible impression of ridicule or guilt on his character by 
listening to, and encouraging the impudent imposture of Mary Tofts, a 
woman of Godalming, who declared and endeavoured to make the 
public believe she had been actually delivered of rahhits; a delusion in 
which Whiston, probably seduced by the credit of St. Andr^, was also 
involved. This eccentric divine, on other occasions sufficiently scrupu- 
lous, wrote a pamphlet to prove that this monstrous conception literally 
fulfilled what had been foretold by the Prophet Esdras! 

To laugh were vnmt of sentiment or grace, 

But to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

Professional dexterity, or his skill as a performer on the viol de 
gamba, introduced him to Lady Betty Molyneux ; he attended her hus- 
band in his last illness, and a marriage indecorously hasty between the 
widow and the sm*geon, with other circumstances^ never satisfactorily 
explained, involved them both in the odium of being instrumental in 
hastening the death of Mr. Molyneux, from whom the Swiss had re- 
ceived many favours. Their guilt or their innocence, which at a certain 
period strongly agitated the public mind, must nov) be determined by a 
more awful and unerring tribunal. Combined with other unpropitious 
drcumstances, this shocking imputation drove St. Andre into obscurity. 
Lady Betty was dismissed from court by Queen Caroline; and an action 
brought for defamation, in which a verdict and damages were given in 
&vour of the newly-married couple, was not sufficient to restore their 
reputation. Chance, inclination, perverseness, necessity or guilt, con- 
spired to keep St. Andre in hot water for a good part of his life. In the 
year seventeen hundred and twenty-five, before he had been debased by 
credulity, or shunned as being suspected of flagrant crime, and in the 
routine of a lucrative practice, he was roused from his bed at midnight 
by a stranger thundering at the door, who urgently desired him to visit, 
without delay, a person whom the appellant described as a duellist 
desperately wounded. In the heat of zc^, or the perturbation of broken 
sleep, St. Andre neglected that necessary precaution for every medical 
practitioner on sudi occasions, the taking, on all midnight calls, from 
persons he does not know, his own servant with him. After following 
nis unknown guide in the nocturnal gloom, through many an unfre- 
quented court, remote street, obscure alley, and obscene recess; after 
being conducted and re-conducted through passages, galleries, and 
staircases, heated, hurried, and confused, he at last found himself in a 
retired chamber. The door beiu^ instantly bolted, the aflVighted sur- 
geon was threatened with immediate death if he did not directlv swal- 
low the contents of a bowl (of course poisonous) presented to him by 
two ruffians^ with instruments of death in their hatid^. livd\:k^\«:^s»^ 
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for a short time on the horrible altemative^ he drank the terrible dose ; 
and with considerable precautions to prevent discovery, was blind-folded 
and replaced at his own door. The condition of a man who had been 
compelled to take what he considered as poison^ need not be described ; 
-without supposing that the drench contained one deleterious particle, 
the mere idea was sufficient to communicate arsenic, hellebore, and sub- 
limate, to his disturbed imagination. Of this extraordinary transaction 
an account, sufficiently expressive of the terror of St. Andre, was pub- 
lished in the London Gazette, and a reward of two hundred pounds 
offered by government, to any person who would communicate infor- 
mation that might lead to discovery and conviction ; but no discovery 
was made. 

I have sometimes been tempted to consider this singular narrative as 
the fabrication of a restless mind, fertile in invention ; the faUe of a 
man determined, at every risk, to present himself as frequently as pos- 
sible to the public eye, and become the subject of general notice and 
common conversation. 

I once heard a man who (in the hope of a legacy, which never was 
bequeathed) endured much of the sarcastic brunt and satirical sallies of 
St. Andre, I heard him declare that he had good reason for believing 
that the circumstances related by his friend were correct. He added, 
as indeed the event proved, that there was clearly no poison in the mix- 
ture, though made sufficiently nauseous ; that tne whole was a cruel 
but harmless effort of ingenious revenge, and meant to torment the sur- 
geon, who in the indiscriminate irritation of libidinous propensity, had 
supplanted a friend in the affections of a favourite mistress. It is not 
my business to determine if the offence and punishment were exactly 
proportioned ; I can however easily believe that the agonies of a man 
under such a persuasion must have been pretty neany equal to the 
pains produced by actual poison, as the drugs were probably of an active 
searching nature. Having survived their effects, as well as the exhausting 
consequences of the antidotes he swallowed and the anxiety he sufiered ; 
he b^an to find the metropolis on many accounts unpleasant, and retired 
from public obloquy or private contempt to a provincial town, where he 
occupied his leisure nours and dissipated his superfluous cash in building 
and planting ; but discovered more of whim and caprice than goodness 
of taste, or correctness of design. The occasional visitor of Southampton 
as he enters that place, so very pleasant when the muddy shores are 
covered by the tide, if he gives the post-boys and horses a moment's 
breath, will see Belle Vue presenting its front, as he descends from 
Winchester through the avenue between the town, and a house, once 
the residence of Pope's Lord Peterborough, and occasionally of the poet 
himself. In erecting this toy of St. Andre's dotage, in its external deco- 
rations and internal alterations, its pleasure-grounds and conservatories; 
this peculiar character, alternately a prey to inordinate passion and dis-> 
grace, but with spirits unbroken (for the principles he avowed, rejected^ 
ridiculed or dreaded^ one of the grand sources of rational and salutary 
compunction) this very culpable character passed the last thirty years 
of his life ; while the majority of those who smiled at his eccentricities 
covld not help censuring his conduct and pitying his fate. 
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SALLUST, a Romui histonan ; a man of genias, wealth, and kxme 
nuuxnerp, of whose writing a small portion only is extant. With a 
considerable depth of philosophic reflection and moral energy, occa- 
sionally clouded by pedantic anfectation, singularity of style, and eccen- 
trie Yerbal arrangement, he has been accused of declaiming against 
those vicious kxuries which he enjoyed himself. In this coUection I 
have often lamented how seldom great talents were united with purity 
of morals ; yet I have ventured to suggest an opinion, that how mucn 
soever we might aUior the flagitious conduct, we ought not, on that 
account only, to deprive ourselves of the advantageous helps of great 
ability. If no exertions are to be allowed in ethicK, criticism, and satire, 
tin we have authors without fault and writers without Memish, the 
world, the press, and the pulpit, would have been deprived of many a 
splendid, many an elegant, and many a useful production. Such an 
index expux^gatorius would have denied admittance to Lucan and 
Sappho, to Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, and Tibullus ; to Dryden and Steele ; 
to Churd^iU and Sterne; to Wilkes and Junius ; to Sheridan and Fox. 

But whilst justice is due under certain restrictions to the energies of 
genius, the first great bulwarks of civilised society are not to be battered 
down, the interests of virtue and religion are not to be sacrificed on the 
|ffofane altars of unhallowed libertinism, prostituted powers, and guilty 
ingenuity. Future ages will contemplate with love and veneration the 
mUd manners, the correct domestic conduct of Cicoro, Addison, Ar« 
buthnot, Tillotson, Locke, and Cowper, while the d^raved principles 
and ruinous career of many a favourite of the nine, and many others, 
high in literature and modem renown but contaminated by vice, will 
be handed down to posterity with infamy and disgrace. He who 
to the skilful admonitions of vigorous intdlect sh^ add the more 
powerful influence of good example, erects his edifice on a rock, against 
which the storm shall rage, the rain descend, and the winds struggle 
in vain. 

Sallust was a native of Amitemum, or, as it is now called, St. Vitto- 
rino, a district once inhabited by the Sabines ; the year of his birth was 
marked by two events,— the sacking of Athens by Sylla, and the birth 
of Catullus. Being chosen tribune of the people, Sallust became the 
pditical adversary of Cicero, and his dient Mib ; and was reproached 
by the latter, for being detected in an intrigue with the daughter of 
Sylla. This embarrat and other eccentricities of the historian are lashed 
by Horace, in his excellent seventh satire. The Sallust to whom the 
ode beginning with Ntdlus argento color est avarit, is addressed, was 
nephew to the subject of our present artide. 

Having been expelled from the senate for flagitious conduct, he was 
restored by Julias Cesar, and appointed prefect of Numidia; returning 
rich from that country, he built a magnificent palace and laid out ex- 
tensive gardens on the Quirinal-HilL This part of modern Rome still 
letains ms name, and the spot where Sallust and his fair friends once 
bathed, is now covered by the church of St Susanna. The conspiracy 
of Catiline, and the Jugurthine War, are the 6nly acknowledged pro- 
ductions of Sallust now remaining entire ; two orations addressed to 
f 1- — gjnj g^ iijij^i against Cicero, though written in ^pod Latin^ ate 
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generally attributed to Porcius Latro. The style of Sallust as an his- 
torian has been often discussed: by some he is extravagantly extolled; 
others as violently censure him for obsolete idiom and phraseology 
affectedly obscure. Asinius Pollio accuses him of a licentious exaggera- 
tion of fact for the gratification of his own humour, interest, or resent- 
ment : this charge, if well founded, is the most serious that can be brought 
against an historian. Yet a writer who is praised by Tacitus, pronounced 
eminent by Martial, and mentioned with respect by St. Austin, must 
not be hastily condemned ; with all his faults, his dtdcia vitiaj I confess 
that I read Sallust with considerable pleasure. 

To a country lady, who having heard much of Sallust, was desirous 
of being acquainted with his writings, I once read by a winter evening's 
fire part of his interesting account of Catiline's conspiracy, in such 
EngUsh as an unpremeditated perusal would afford ; but at that part of 
the narrative which speaks of a lady who danced better than a viodest 
woman ought to dance, my reading was suddenly interrupted. 

" Excuse me," cried my female friend, an accomplished woman, and 
celebrated as a graceful dancer, a circumstance which, till the instant, I 
did not recollect, *' excuse me," she cried, with that animated softness, 
inspired by wounded sensibility, which tigers only, or men like tigers, 
are able to resist, " is not the expression of your author rather excep- 
tionable } Can there possiUy be any indecorum in aiming at perfec- 
tion in an art which gives a zest to polished life, improves social inter- 
course, and, in the Mosaic ritual, constituted a part of the national 
worship?" 

Embarrassed between politeness and sincerity, **Not positive moral 
turpitude" 1 replied; "but I am not without fear of its ultimately lead- 
ing to some of the bye-roads. I am aware of the futility of arguing 
from the abuse against the moderate use of pleasure; that the same knife 
with which we cut a chicken may be applied to our throats; yet it can- 
not be denied, that luxurious feasts, midnight dances, and licentious 
spectacles, are too apt to Inflame the senses through the imagination.** 
The lady smiled, and without raising her voice, desired me to proceed. 

SALMASIUS, or Saumaise (for so he was called by his countrymen), 
the literary advocate of Charles the first, King of England, and an- 
swered by Milton, with sOl the unpardonable virulence of coarse invec- 
tive. The following are the words of M. Saumaise, who speaks as if 
he really believed what he related. 

" A poor countryman wholly unacquainted with the learned lan- 
guages, called on my grandfather, and appearing in great anxiety, 
requested of him to explain the meaning of the folio mng words which 
he had heard repeatedly and loudly pronounced in his ^dchamber, in 
the dead of night, " Apithi ouk ospnraineeteen seen apsukian." After 
a little consideration, the old gentleman told him the words were 
Greek ; A^tfit «v» offip^euvi^rtiv amv «\^(;;^/ay, and that the signification of 
them was, *' Depart, dost thou not perceive death is at handr " The 
poor man," says my authority, *' quitted the cottage he lived in, and it 
was blown down a few days after." 

The whole is either a fabrication of the family, or the man had been 
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tad^t to pronounce the words by some wicked rogue, who wished to 
seenow far the credulity of M. Saumaise would carry him, and to 
enjoy a laugh at the expense of the old gentleman. In this and other 
woaderfiU stories, it seems surprising that the supernatural agent was 
not able to speak in a language intelligible to the man he addressed ; 
without additional mystery, the wonder would not have been complete. 

SANTEUIL, JOHN BAPTISTE, a modem Latin poet, chiefly 
on religious subjects ; born at Paris, in the seventeenth century ; and 
]>ainted in the lively, but indistinct ** Characters" of La Bniyere, who, 
by over-charging his colouring, and multiplying the folds of his drapery, 
renders his pieces so confused, that the great outline and projecting 
features of his portraits are sometimes wholly lost ; his characters are 
not marked. La Bniyere describes him under the name of Theodas, 
*'at one moment complaisant, easy, and docile; simple, credulous, 
playful, a child in grey hairs ; the next instant, violent, choleric, pas- 
sionate, and capricious ; shrieking, jumping, and rolling on the ground, 
rattling like a fool, and thinking like a wise man ; yet, with all his 
bofibonery, contortion, and grimace, a pleasant and a good man.*' San- 
taiil was a canon of St Victor, but never proceeded beyond deacon's 
orders : this, however, did not prevent his doing the duty of a parish 
church, on a day that the priest could not be found. He had scarcely 
mounted the pulpit before he forgot himself, and was confused ; after 
a pause, he retired, saying, *^ I had a great many things to say to you, 
but it is needless to preach any more, you would not be tne better 
for it." 

Being once mistaken by a pious devotee for a confessor, she had dis- 
closed a long catalogue of frailties, before the mistake was discovered. 
*' I will instantly go and complain of you to the prior," said the 
enraged lady ; '^ In the mean time,'' replied the poet, '' I shall make 
the &st of my way to your husband," an answer which was the signal 
for mutual peace. A certain preacher held forth at St. Mary's, without 
giving his audience any satisfaction. Santeuil, who was present, said, 
** He did better last year." " You must be mistaken,' said a by- 
stander, " for he had not preached last year." " That is the very 
reason," he replied. 

A gentleman complained that he had been cheated by a monk : ^* I 
am sorry," said Santeuil, *< that a man of your years does not know the 
monks. There are four things in this world you should always guard 
against ; the face of a woman, the heels of a mule, the side of a cart, 
out against a monk, on all sides." 

Boasuet reproaching him for the irr^ularity of his conduct, said, 
" Your life is not very edifying ; if I was your superior, I would send 
you into some little cure, where you might count your beads, and say 
your breviary." '* Were 1 king of France," replied Santeuil, *' I would 
Danish you to the isle of Patmos, and your employment should be to 
write a new Apocalypse." 

Santeuil died, in sixteen hundred and ninety-two, of a violent colic. 
The page of a great man came into his room a few minutes before his 
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deaths and said, that he was sent by his highness to enqoire how he 
was ; Santeuil, turning up his ey<es to heaven, in the ironies of death, 
rq>eated twice, ^' Tu sohis aitissimus," and instantly expired. 

SARDANAPALUS, or, as he was called by his own snbjecte, 
Assar-Adon-Baal, an Assyrian king, who, at the commenoement of 
his reign, exhibited many proofs of energy and virtue, improving and 
adorning the country over which he reigned, by useful institutions, 
magnificent buildings, uid what is far more important in a prince 
by the efficacy of good example. But he could not or would not resist 
those temptations to which, from eighteen to five-and-twenty, every 
man is more or less exposed : a turbulent period of passion, folly 
and crime, if not exercised by salutary occupation, influenced liy 
rdigiouB motive, or guarded by precautionary regimen : nor is it found 
as we advance in years that we increase in wisdom, as it frequendy 
becomes more difficult to break the habit than it was at first to 
resist the pasrion. But the one was indulged, and the other con- 
firmed in all its odious excesses, by the king of Nineveh ; those tenden- 
cies which were grafted on our nature, by a kind Creator, for the most 
benevolent and wise purposes, he converted, by vicious misapplication, 
into crimes ; and considering sensual gratification, luxurious living, 
perscmal ornament, and trifling amusement, as the most important oi 
sciences, he studied and refin^ on them, in a thousand ways, making 
voluptuousness the great object, and sensuality the only business, of 
his life. I 

In his, as in most cases of inordinate indulgence, application to busi* 
ness, and a disdiai^e of the duties of social life, becaime fatiguing and 
irksome ; the administration of the afiairs of his kingdom, the com-i 
mand of his armies, the management of the public revenue, and the 
Bupaintendence of his finances, were left, wholly and without oontrd, 
to ministers and favourites. 

Such conduct naturally alienated the aflections of his subjects, and 
afforded apt occasion for discontent and ill-design ; for how was it pos- 
sible to love or respect a monarch, who was himself the basest and most 
ignoble animal in all his dominions ? Plunged in guilt and excess, lost 
to the world, to honour, and himself, he caused it to be proclaimed, by 
sound of trumpet, that no one should presume, on pun of death, to 
visit that part of die pakoe in which he resided, but ids chosen band: 
an exception wad made in favour of any one who could invent a new 
dish, or pdnt out some untrodden path to {nofligate rajoyment ; to 
such persons ample rewards were offered. Happuy for example ibr 
preeept, and for edification, the Assyrian was not to live and die in 
the sties of sensuality, without correction; he was awakened from 
his disgraceful dream by one of his favourite daughters, who at 
the peru of her life rushed into his presence. Pale, trembling, and in 
tears, she informed her father, that two of his generals had rebdled 
against him, and at the moment she spoke were marching towards the 
capital at the head of a large army, whom die traitors had seduced 
£rom their duty. 
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Boused bf nrgevLt dangn*, and awakened by filial afieetitm, ike distaff- 
holder for a ikori time was transformed into a hero ; the oompany^ and 
it is said ihe drew and ornaments oi a woman, ware laid aside : deposit- 
ing his treasures^ and what he valued still more, his fair favourites^ in 
a pJace of safety, be eoUeeted the few troops who had not been dis- 
gpttted by bis conduct, and mardied io meet the rebels. The spirit 
and vigour be exhibited recalled the disaffected, the wavering, and un- 
steady to a sense of duty : assuming confidence and fortitude from himy 
they joined the royal standard ; the world being always most ready to 
m&X us> when we are most able and active in helping oursdves. With 
augmented numbers, improved discipline, and the justice of ancient 
nrescription and recognimsd authority on his side, the king approached 
nis adversaries, and after several days had passed in mutual strug^es 
f(Hr the advantages of position, two bloody battles took place, in wmdi 
the insurgaits were defeated. 

Sardasapahts, imagining that the activity of his conduct and the 
brilliancy of his success were sufficient to efl&ce the impressions of a 
vicious ijfe, 9D^ firmly to establish his atithoiity, gave way to the 
impulse of trium^ant joy and the preponderancy of inveterate habit ; 
&r ibree days and tb-ee nights he devoted himself, with the companions 
of his victory, to riot and excess. During this dangerous interval of 
intemperanoe and insecurity, Arbaces, one of the umaithful generals, 
who nad saved himsdf by flight, hearing that a conskleraUe body, 
imc(»7ttpted by sedition, was hastening by forced marches from a dis- 
tant province, he procured an interview with the principal officers, to 
whom he showed a forged list of the names of the majority of them, 
who he asserted were to be put to death the moment they arrived at the 
royal camp. By these and other means be seduced them from their 
alkg^ance, and attacked the king at the dead hour of night, secure, 
unprepared, and his troops for the most part intoxicated. Under such 
dreiuBstances, to attack was to destroy ; an enormous slaughter ensued, 
and the wretched Sardani^Hdus, with great difficulty and danger, and 
with the loss of the whole of his baggage «id camp equipage, to shelter 
himself from the fiirv of his enemies fled to the metropolis. 

This ^eat city, cdebrated and wept over by the prophet Jonah, was 
from its admin^le position almost inaooessible; the deep and rapid 
stream of the Tigris encompassed it almost on every side, and the 
portifHi not protected by this natural barrier was defended by a chain 
of lofty towers wbi(^ defied the rude artillery of those days ; whilst 
plentiful supplies of missile weapons, provisions, and the words of an 
ancient orack, which had declared that Nineveh should never yield to a 
conqueror till the river became its enemy, inspired the besieged with 
confidence and hope. Unfortunately for the royal party, this prediction 
was literally verified : heavy long condnued rains, and a strong wind 
blowing from a quarter which, interfering with the course of the Tigris, 
prevented the waters from descending in a r^ular stream, produced a 
general inundation; the assailants retired to the mountains, and the 
environs of Nineveh became an immense lake; the besi^ed exulted 
in, and for a short time enjoyed the security afi^<»ded by, a circumstance 
which ultimately proved their ruin. 
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In a few weeks the rain ceased, the wind shifted to a different quarter, 
and the waters retiring with rapidity, washed away the soil and under* 
mined the foundation of a decayed and neglected part of the wall, which 
for a considerahle space fell down, and left the city in that part without 
defence. A vigilant foe, exulting with victory hut exasperated by delay, 
did not suffer the accident to escape their notice; descending from the 
hills, and crossing the river, the waters of which had now subsided, at a 
ford a few miles above the dty, on rafts, they entered the breach, and 
overpowering all opposition, Arbaces was proclaimed king. 

On the subsequent events, historians oifier; if we are to foUow the 
generally received opinion, Sardanapalus retired with his women into 
one of ms palaces, and resolving not to fall into the hands of rebels, 
filled the building with combustible materials, set fire to them with his 
own hands, and, with every thing he held dear, was burnt to ashes. But 
a respectable writer, supported by a singular ancient inscription, asserts, 
that the Assyrian did not perish in Nineveh ; that escaping at a gate 
opposite to the breach in the wall over which the enemy entered, the 
fugitive monarch immediately hastened with the few attendants impru- 
dence and misfortune had left him, to Anchiale, a city of Cihda, 
originally founded by himself, where he passed the remainder of his 
days. If this account is to be credited, although most of his excesses 
and many of his pleasures must have been placed out of his reach, 
adversity did not purify his morals or teach him that wisdom which is 
seldom acquired but at the price of affliction. The inscription to 
which 1 refer is in words to the followed effect : '^ I have eat, I have 

DRANK, I HAVE BUILT CITIES AND DISSIPATED TREASURES, AND CAN 
NOW BE SAID TO POSSESS ONLY THAT WHICH I HAVE ENJOYED." 

SARATOGA, SURRENDER AT. It is a weU authenticated fact, 
that if General Burgoyne had persisted one day longer in offensive 
measures, or had carried his threat of giving no quarter only to the 
threshold of execution, he might have made ms own terms ; as it was 
with the greatest difficulty General Gates could keep his men together, 
from the general spirit of dissatisfaction which pervaded his army, and 
the hourly desertions which took place. These circumstances, which 
the British general was not acquainted with, and which are not men- 
tioned to throw any obloquy on his character, would have ensured him' 
a supply of provisions and a safe march to the place from whence he 
came. In that case a transaction humiliating to, every Englishman 
would not have taken place, nor would Congress have incurred the 
odium of a solemn treaty which they notoriously and dishonourably 
violated. Yet the praise of confining such dangerous intelligence within 
his own lines, and conducting to victory, forces so circumstanced, 
cannot be denied to the American genersJ. 

SAVAGE, RICHARD, son of the unnatural Countess of Maccles- 
field, the fruit and the victim of her illicit intrigue with die Earl of 
Rivers. The crimes, the follies, and the misfortunes of this unhappy 
man, have been delineated by the strong hand, and palliated by tne 
venial partiality of Dr. Johnson, the sympathiser wim his woes, the 
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diarer of his depression, and his companion in many a melancholy 
midnight excursion. .While folly and vice were reposing on beds of 
down, or dissipating wealth in superfluity, these individuals, one of 
whom, had not his father been wicked and msmother.cruel, would have 
been nursed in the lap of fortune, and the other a Uterary character 
who reflected honour on his country, were often wandering through the 
nocturnal gloom of the metropohs, bedless and supperless, with heayen 
their canopy, and the wide world to range in. This article is not intro- 
duced in the presumptuous hope of improving on the author of the 
Rambler; it is for the purpose of recalling the attention of certain of my 
readen, who think the incompatibility oi their circumstances for mar- 
riage a full and sufficient excuse for unhallowed pleasure ; it is to call 
their attention to one of the numerous evils of indiscriminate indul- 
gence. The circumstance I would wish to press on their consideration, 
is the fate of their offspring. 

Those, as I have observed in another part of this collection, who 
possess a fortune sufficient to place them above all pecuniary temptation, 
to n^Iect their descendants though their moral turpitude is the same, 
may guard against some of the consequences which greatly aggravate the 
crime, by bestowing on their natural children a decent maintenance, 
christian education, and competent instruction in the means of future 
support. But the million, who yield to every impulse and indulge every 
desire, what will be their feeUngs in the decline of life, when they are, 
or ought to be, preparing to give an account of their thoughts, words, 
and works ? How acute will then be their regrets, to fear, if not certainly 
to know, that they have given existence to many wretched infants, and 
instead of bestowing on them the tender attentions and affectionate 
solidtude of a parent, have resigned them into the hands of hard-hearted 
mercenaries, the filthy negligence of a poor-house, and the obduracy of 
official selfishness ! Savage, whose Ufe was a continual struggle with mis- 
fortune, and clouded with real or imputed crime, who was a burthen to 
society and narrowly escaped the penalties of offended justice ; the 
unhappy Savage, had he been reUgiously and properly educated, might, 
and probably would, have been a useful and accomplished member of 
the community, the delight of his family and friends. 

SAVAGES. What author or what traveller is it who exclaims, on 
seeing certain inhabitants of an unknown coast on which he landed, 
'' We have nothing to fear from these people, they have not till now 
seen a European ? ' I have heard this invective against civilised society 
much commended, yet I doubt if the theory is tenable; like other 
theories it must be taken with considerable allowance. If it were pos- 
sible that navigators could have their choice, whether, in case of being 
wrecked, they would prefer a civilised to a savage coast, I believe few 
would prefer the latter. That too many Europeans, an unhappy portion 
of society, unprepared by education, uninfluenced by religion, and sti- 
mulated by poverty, are continually practising a merciless system of 
plunder and violence, I confess with regret ; but it is not customary 
to pronounce on the excellence of a vintage by a sample drawn from 
the dr^s of the wine- vat. The savage, after depriving the boat of its 
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naih and the caarpenter of his tools, a» hunger or a love of variety 
may tempt, wiU devoor theunforttroate seamen. *< Against such attacW 
says 4ie aothoir I qnote^ ^' a traveUer aware of his danger may gmnd ; 
hnt in his intercourse with polished society, evik present tliemselv«s 
which prudence cannot provide i^nst nor cireimu^ction avoid. He 
will prohahly he received and treated wkh kindness, ins wants will he 
libenuly supplied ; hut these attentions will a£^d a very slender com- 
pensation for a wife seduced, a daughter dehandied, and a son corrupted ; 
for a heart pierced hy the euTenomed arrows of hypocrisy, fraud, md 
ingratitude, concealed under the specious exterior of hospitjdity 
and fnends^p." 

SAVANAROLA, a popular friar of Florence, in the latter pMt of 
the fifteenth century, and, what may appear singular in a Dominiean at 
that period, a violent and enthusiastic democrat, who for a long time, 
and with success, preached resistance against papal and aristocratic 
usurpation in his native city. The populace, listening to his discourses 
with ardent attachment, and taught hy him the difference hetween 
Hherty and licentiousness, recovered many of their long lost privileges 
and rights. Possessing a greater share of acuteness and general mSnt- 
mation, than was common in the religious orders of that age, he fofe^ 
told, from his knowledge of the state of Europe, an invasion of Italy, 
which afterwards took place ; for this, and other prophetic declarations, 
which were for the most port verified, he was pronounced hy his f<^ 
lowers a saint, and worshipped as a holy man, favoured with cdestial 
communications. 

To refuse honour and adoration, how much soever we may despise 
those who hestow them, is a temptation wMch human vanity or human 
poHcy has seldom heen able to remU From Alexander to Augustus, 
and a train of successors, who converted this species of refined flattery 
into a powerful engine of dominion, a thousimd examples might be 
0iven ; in a moment of weakness <»r ill de»gn, Savanarola acquiesced 
m the infatuation^ and agreed to impute that to divine impulse which 
was in fact human sagacity and common sense. * The pope, who had 
heen offended beyond forgiveness by opposition to his encroachments, 
saw and eagerly seized the opportunity for ruining a hateful dema- 
gogue; the pope accused him of a hUsphemous assumption of apostolic 
powers, and cited him before an ecclesiastical tribunal. The people 
murmured at the prosecution of their favourite, but were du^atened with 
the thunders of the Vatican, if they did not join in punisMng a man, 
who had impiously (I suppose he meant, without papal connivance) 
who had impiously petended to supernatural communication. Terrified 
hy anathemas, and Uureats of eternal punishment from this vic^rent of 
Heaven, die timid and credulous crowd gradually abandoned the man 
they had so latdy adored ; he was seized, deliv^rd over to their com- 
mon adversary, and aflter the forms and mockeries of a trial, put to 
the torture^ hanged and burnt. 

This short article is introduced, for the consideration of those per- 
sons, who, in the warmth of honest zeal, generously come forward in 
aid of patriotic, and sometimes violent measures, under which they 
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gnerall J ave tbe fiist to suffer. Another luefiil deduction may allmy be 
drawn from a eoDsidcraticHi of the present saligect ; in receiTing asuat- 
aMe firom public men^ we must not listen too readUly to the interested 
suggesticms of their adyersaries against them ; an indiTidnai in private 
life may be wretchedly ivulty^ yet as a patriot, and an active dtiaen, 
he may render Inn coontry good service, and recommend just and 
necesBiffy measures. Many instances in the political and literary worid 
mi^t be pointed out as strong cases in point ; two in particular have 
beoi frequently introduced in diffisrent parts of this collection ; with 
all tbek flagrant enannities, it perhaps would be difficult, in the whole 
English history, to produce individuals to whom the country is more 
ob&ed. Had the Florentines been mindful of tliis useful truth, they 
wecudnot have given up a man who had rendered them such important 
services to tiie tigers and vultures of the Vatican ; who, in the same 
pn^rtion that they have departed from the genuine purity of Chris- 
tianity, have improved in wondly cunning and deep casuistry. Taking 
advantages of the irritated prgudices and blind bigotry of superstition, 
tiiey artfiilly destroyed one of their most powerful antaflonlsts, by the 
hands of that very people, for whom he had procured tne few privi- 
l^es they enjoyed, and which they were soon deprived of, after the 
lemoval and oestruction of their able partisan. '^ It seems in all 
coimtries/* says a late writer, ^* a common artifice with oppressors to 
empk>y» on every occasion, the malignant passions of the people against 
thonselves." 

SCHISMATICS, Methodists, and sectaries, a mode of opposing 
them with success. The method here recommended has been found 
effectual by every clergyman of die dbuich of England, who has 
adopted it ; I eagerly avow my acauaiatance with several individuals, 
who have tried the experiment with success. *^ You wish to suppress 
sectaries," said a late preacher, *' the only method a Christian can em- 
ploy, yet I believe a safe and certain one is — outlive — outlabour — 

OCTPBEAOH TBBM ! V* 

SCAURUS, MARCUS EMILIUS, an eminent Romasi, who 
denying his second name &om the mental accomplishments of one 
aioestor, and his third appellation from the personal deformiw of 
another, deduced the origin of his family, in common widi that of the 
Cesars, from Numa, and the first founders of Rome. But a race 
which had rq)eatedly given to their country eonsulS) dictators, 
tribunes, censors^ and ponti£& ; which had contested with Hannibal 
his bloody victory at Cannsp, and finally subverted, in the person of 
Scipio, the foimdations of Carthage ; was reduced to poverty and insig- 
ni&cance in their descendant, die father of the subject of this article, 
who, in the humble business of a dealer in wood and charcoal, had 
acquired, by minute diligence and the patient accumulation of petty 
profits, a sum whidi, in the present rate of Englidi currency, cannot 
be valued at mare than three nundred pounds ; a fortune which, wholly 
unequal to the cravings of luxury, and the waste of profusion, raised 
its frugal and honest possessor lubove want and dependence. '* This 
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sum, and ten slaves, was the whole of my inheritance/' says Marcus 
Emilius Scaurus, in the memoirs of his own life, which, though they 
merited the praise of Tacitus and Cicero, excepting a few fragments 
are no longer extant ; *' and I chose,** he continues, *^ the profession of 
puhlic pleaider, in order to make myself generally known.** 

Three declining generations had so completely buried his family in 
obscurity, that it was thought extinct ; and on entering into life^ he 
was considered as a stranger of mean extraction. He is praised by 
Cicero for courage and perseverance, notwithstanding his defects in 
elegant language, and a want of assurance in his mode of delivery, 
which are generally considered as necessary requisites in a public 
speaker ; yet I am not certain, that such disadvantages are not over- 
balanced by that interest and affection which we feel for embarrassed 
diffidence, while the efforts of impudence are often rendered ineffectual 
by insulting audacity, or proud unconcern. Success, and a better 
acquaintance with mankind, enabled him to remove these obstacles ; 
diffidence vert/ soon ceased, and the army being the great road to 
preferment, Scaurus united, according to the custom of his country, 
the profession of a soldier with the practice of a pleader. After two 
campaigns in Spain and Sardinia, he obtained the aedileship, which 
had been generally sought for the purpose of procuring popular ap- 
plause by magnificence and show ; these were incompatible with the 
slendemess of his fortune, and he was content, without expensive 
spectacles, to fulfil with diligence the duties of his office, whicn were 
those of superintending the police of the city. His faults had hitherto 
escaped the public eye, and it was not till he offered himself a candi- 
date for the consulship, that he displayed the predominating features 
of his character, which had been concealed by the policy of a young 
man, anxious to secure the sufirages of his fellow-citizens. 

A contested election has been said to afford a man an opportunity of 
hearing every thing that can be advanced against him. On one of these 
occasions, a person, who offered himself to represent an English 
borough, put the following question to his wife after a twenty years' 
marriage : " What scandalous story do you think my adversaries have 
been circulating this morning on the hustings?— they insulted me in 
various ways, and with other taunts, exclaimed> * His wife wears a glass 
eye:* '' fixms his own at the same time steadfastly on the countenance of 
ms better haff. '' It is too true," replied the lady, dropping her head 
in confusion, ''it is too true, but I was always afraid to mention the 
circumstance, lest it might diminish your affection; how our good 
friends the mob should know it I can't imagine, for no one but myself 
and the oculist, who has been dead many years, were acquainted with 
the secret." 

Having obtained the consulship, in which he was considerably 
assisted by the estate of a wealthy citizen, bequeathed to him by a will 
which involved him in a lawsuit, our ambitious Roman threw off the 
mask, and though his worst enemies could not deny the ardour of his 
zeal in the service of his country, it was considered only as a secondary 
motive to his own aggrandizement ; his deportment was haughty, his 
temper unforgiving, and a love of money was found to be the ruling 
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Mssion of bis soul. Passing on a certain occasion by the tribunal of a 
Praetor, wbo, engaged in the administration of justice, neglected to rise 
when our consul passed, he ordered the lictors to drag him instantly 
from bis seat and tear off his rohes. He strictly enforced the laws against 
luxury, and abolished a regulation enacted hy Gracchus forty years 
before, which deprived of a vote all who could not produce a male 
child, or were not possessed of property to the amount of fifty pounds. 
From domestic reform he led the llomans to victory over the Ligurians, 
who inhabited that angle between Italy and France, which descending 
from the Apennines to the Tuscan Sea, is the seat of the modern repub- 
lic of Grenoa. To obviate the unhealtliy effects of inundation and stag- 
nant water, he caused a canal to be cut from Parma to Placentia, which 
converted an uncultivated and unwholesome marsh into a fertile district ; 
and such was the severity of his military discipline, that a farmer on 
whose ground the troops were encamped for several days, was surprised, 
on visiting an orchard which stood in the midst of the camp, to find his 
fruit untouched. 

Crossing the Po, he made himself master of the hilly country round 
Trent, took Forum Julii, and Aquileia ; and traversing the snores of 
the Adriatic, penetrated into the countries to which the modern names 
of Istria and Carniola have been given, never before visited by the 
Roman arms. But his career of victory was embittered by family 
misfortune. Having severely reprimanded his son before the troops 
for want of courage or conduct, terrified by guilt, or mortified by the 
anguish of oppressed innocence and harsh correction, the young man 
put an end to his life. Triumphal honours were decreed to Scaurus ; 
he was named by the censors. Prince of the Senate, an honour which, 
though not actually investing him with any new authority, was attended 
with considerable influence ; one of the privileges was a right to speak 
first on any public question. 

The Patricians were at this time engaged in a business not very 
honourable to Roman virtue. The intrepid but perfidious Jugurtha, 
not satisfied with a third part of Numidia, bequeathed to him by his 
uncle Micipsa, king of that country, and a faithful ally of the Roman 
people, was endeavouring to deprive the children of his benefactor, by 
fraud or by violence, of their inheritance. In this attempt he was too 
successful. After destroying Hiempsal, one of the sons of Micipsa, the 
crafty African sent immense treasures to Rome for the purpose of 
bribing the senate, who wavered, and amusing the people, who were 
warmly interested for the injured grandsons of Masinissa. Having 
purchased peace at Rome he attacked Adherbal, the surviving son, 
defeated him, and pursuing the fugitive prince to Cirtha, laid close 
siege to that city, which was his capital, and stood on the ground 
now occupied by Constantina, in the kingdom of Algiers. Scaurus 
being suspected of corruption, acted with considerable caution ; it was 
not easy to gratify his avarice and retain the good will of the people, 
who in poHtical contests make up, in bulk and number, for the minute 
portion of power each individual enjoys : on this occasion he found it 
difficult to choose between his interest and reputation. Speaking 
Tiolendy against Jugurtha in the senate, he was appointed to command 
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the African army, crossed the Mediterranean, and summoned the 
Numidian to appear before him. But his vigour was relaxed by 
humiliating messages, or the more powerful influence of gold. After 
public concession and private intrigue, in which the interests of a traitor, 
and the preserving Scaurus from blame, were nicely balanced, the 
Roman general returned without rendering any effectual assistance to 
Adherbal ; every resource being exhausted, that unhappy prince was 
obliged by famine to capitulate to his inhuman and ungrateful con- 
queror, wno put him to a cruel death. A {»roceeding more disgraceful 
cannot be imagined, or more mortifying to a people not wholly lost to 
the feelings of nature and justice: the murderer of his benefactors 
family, and the artful defier of Roman authority, would have gone 
unpunished but for the Tribune Memmius^ an inveterate enemy of the 
Patricians, who compelled the senate to send a second army into Africa, 
under Calpurnius and Scaurus, who were both deceived by the humUe 
declarations or purchased by the gifts of the tyrant. 

It is not consistent witn the nature of my wbrk to enlarge on the 
corruptions of the senate, or the artifices by which Jugurtha was 
enabled repeatedly to elude public indignation ; his memorable sarcasm 
on Roman venality, when he left the city to which he had repaired, and 
endeavoured to excite public compassion by abject deportment, and a 
degraded appearance, are known to most readers. The most remarkable 
circumstance in these transactions^ is, that Scaurus, the whole of whose 
conduct appears to have been venal, should have been able to preserve 
the confidence of the people; they were probably dazzled by his wealth, 
his military success, the glories of his ancestors, and his plausible man- 
ners, or intimidated by his predominating spirit 

" Your friends and defenders," exclaimed Memmius in a speech to 
the people, *' your friends and defenders die unpitied and unrevenged ; 
Gracchus and Fulvius were led to execution, and the |Mrisons crowded 
with their followers; but on those who make a traffic of public 
authority, who sell the power of the people and the honour of our 
armies, the first offices of the commonwealth are bestowed. They enjoy 
triumphal honours, and disgrace that simplicity ^of manners once the 
honourable characteristic of a Roman. With haughty demeanour and 
measured steps, they insult us as they pass the streets, by an elaborate 
display of magnificence and wealth procured by corruption. To have 
put to death a tribune of the people, or to have proposed an oppressive 
decree, to such men is matter of exultation.*' 

Opimius, the friend of Cicero ; Cato, a nephew of Scipio; Calpurnius, 
Galba, and Albinus, all of consular dignity and illustrious family, were 
at last, by the patriotic or the malignant industry of the Tribunes, 
punished by fine, banishment, or imprisonment. Not satisfied with his 
own safety, Scaurus occasionally pleaded in their defence, and on one 
of these occasions is said to have been embarrassed by a coarse allusion 
of Memmius, who, observing a funeral, interrupted his harangue, by 
saying, *' Don't you see what is passing in the street ? you are only 
losing time here, when perhaps some advantage might be made of the 
will of the dec^used." The subject oi our presait article exhibited a 
remarkable instance of dexterous resolution and firmness of mind in 
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the decline of life, when he was accused of a treasonable and corrupt 
conrespondence with Mithridates, King of Pontus. For the same crime 
two of his friends, contaminated by the yenality of the times, were 
dnroi into banidiment, and Scaurus was advised to prevent d^ce, 
by a prudent and voluntary retirement. Worn down by years and 
infirmity, at the age of eighty, he insisted on being conveyed in a litter 
before an assembly of the people, who were strongly affected by the 
venerable appearance of this hoary descendant of the Scipios ; they had 
been previously softened by a well-timed application of that precious 
metaly whose magic touch so few of us are able to resist. Raising him- 
sdf a little from a reclining posture, he thus addressed die listening 
multitude: 

" Romans, one Varius, a Spaniard of obscure birth, a man of yester- 
day, accuses Marcus £milius Scaurus, who led your fathers to victory 
and renown, of having received a bribe from the King of Pontus. 
Marcus Emilius, Prince of the Senate, denies the charge; which of us do 
you ju(^ most worthy of credit ? I will abide by your decision/' Ten 
thousand vdces immediately proclaimed him innocent of the charge. 
His accuser was driven ignominiously from the spot; and the successnil 
orator, sinking under a real or pretended agitation of spirits, was 
followed to his house with long continued bursts of applause. 

In various trying passages of the life of Scaurus, the Roman people 
(if I may be allowed an sdlusion) were a many-stringed instrument in 
the hand of a skilful master ; by the harmony of tones, or the dexterity 
of a fine finger, he rendered them subservient to political purposes. 
Like the royal musician of Israel, he evaded the rage of powerful ene- 
mies, to whom many of his contemporaries, equally rich and equally 
venal, fell a sacrifice ; he escaped the fury of democratic tribunes, and 
exasperated rivals, by a dexterous management of those strings, which^ 
when properly touched, the human heart and the human hand are so 
formed as to vibrate in unison with With all his faults, aggra- 
vated by malignancy and envy, and his virtues highly coloured and 
overcharged by friendship, Scaurus appears to have been that compound 
natural character every day met with in life ; a mixture of weakness 
and magnanimity ; able and willing to perform his duty, but rendering 
great abilities subservient to private interest -, and, as is common in old 
age, he became too fond of pounds shillings and pence. 

Scaurus lapsed into the common but vexatious error of old age; he 
married, in the decline of life, a woman who was considerably younger 
than himself, and survived him. Her name was Emilia, the daughter 
of Metellus, the pontiff, and niece to the conqueror of Numidia. She 
had a son and a daughter by Scaurus, and afterwards became the wife 
of Sylla, before he possessed the dictatorial power. 

The son of Scaurus by Emilia inherited his vast wealth, but not his 
accumulating spirit ; and in the hope of effacing the character of pecu- 
niary rapacity attached to the memory of his father, he spent large 
sums In public festivals and magnificent ^ctacles, during his sdile- 
ship, of which a description is given by Pliny. Possessing neither the 
abilities nor the consequence of his father, he exhibited the same arro- 
gance and ungovernable spirit, and was afterwards Prstor of ^axdL\v\& 

n2 
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A daughter of Scaurus was married to Pompey, but died in child-birth, 
und the last descendant of this illustrious family, I believe in the third 
generation from the subject of our present article, incurred the suspi- 
cions of the gloomy Tiberius. That unrelenting tyrant detesting supe- 
rior merit, or irritated by an indiscreet satirical production, resolved 
finally to extinguish the race, under the fabricated accusation of an 
intrigue; but the purpose of Tiberius was prevented by voluntary death. 

SCOTT OF AMWELL, a modem writer, a smooth harmonious 
versifier, who, if not a first-rate poet, was what is a much more respect- 
able and a far more useful character, a good man. A mixed company 
of both sexes was lately deafened by an enthusiastic perfectionist, who 
disturbed the party and interrupted the conversation, by repeating at 
intervals the well-known verses of Mr. Scott on hearing a drum. In 
these lines the author, who was of the fraternity of quakers, ta:kes an 
opportunity of declaiming against war and bloodshed, in a strain of 
pnilanthropy which it is impossible for any man professing Christianity, 
or possessed of common sense, to dissent from ; but as I have often had 
occasion to observe in these volumes, the sentiments in question are 
not only wholly inexpedient and inapplicable to man as he is and to 
existing circumstances, but in the present state of Europe highly im- 
proper and unpatriotic. The sonorous reciter, whose lungs were much 
sounder than his judgment, persisting in his noisy quotation, a gentle- 
man present silenced the noisy coxcomb, for a man wai/ be a coxcomb 
in a broad'brimmed beaver, by the following parody of the lines he was 
bellowing forth. 

" I love tliat drum's re-echoing sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round ; 
To me it tells of martial deeds, 
Of tented fields and neighin^^ steeds, 
Of British standards wide unfurPd, 
Defying still a threat*ning world ; 
Of hearts elate and hands prepared. 
The blessings we enjoy to guard. 
I love to hear the cheering drum 
Which strikes the pallid Frenchman dumb : 
It calls to mind the glorious blaze 
Of Edward's and of Henry's days ; 
Of Egypt conquer'd, Aci*e's height, 
And Bonaparte's disgi-aceful flight. 
Still may we hear its vivifying sound. 
Till the fell Corsican shall bite the ground." 

SAVILLE, SIR GEORGE, knight of the shire during a long 

Eeriod for the county of York, a disinterested real patriot, a man of 
onour, and a gentleman; who fulfilling the important duties of a mem- 
ber of parliament with integrity, vigour, ana public spirit, has left 
behind him a character which it is impossible to contemplate without 
love, veneration, and regret. Although his form was slender and his 
constitution delicate, he was indefatigable in the performance of duty ; 
esseqiiam videri, to be useful rather than appear to be so^ was the lead- 
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ing maxim of his life. Temperate, cheerful, unassuming, he was be- 
loved by all who knew him ; and though title and elevated situations 
were repeatedly within his reach, he never stooped to accept them. 
Defending with his pen, as well as his voice, the great principles of the 
English constitution, he naturally opposed those illegal proceedings 
enforced by the minister of that day, general warrants, and seizure of 
papers. The American war, in its commencement, progress, andjter- 
mination, he vigorously opposed; not only as unjust in principle, but 
from its political inexpediency, and the utter impossibility of success. 
The title ridiculously assumed by the Gallico-Prussian Anacharsis 
Cloots^ might have been applied to this excellent man with the strictest 
trath ; he was, in theory and practice, the orator of human nature; 
there was no useful projector numane undertaking he did not patronize : 
nor any oppressive one he did not endeavour to counteract. Such a 
man^ who knew no medium between duty and inclination, promise and 
performance, was naturally defamed by political hirelings ; his frank 
avowal, without reserve, of universal toleration, exposed him to the 
destructive outrages of certain protestant bigots; yet at the moment his 
house was blazing, in consequence of their blind bigotry and infuriate 
zeal, he spoke of them with pity and forbearance. 

SCREW PLOT, a name given to a plan which was said to be formed 
by certain malcontents in the reign of Queen Anne. It was proposed 
to steal the screws out of the timbers in the cathedral of St. Paul, by 
which means the roof, on a signal given, and the removal of a central 
pin, was to have fallen on her majesty's head, as she entered in pro- 
cession that church on the day of thanksgiving, in the year seventeen 
hmidred and ten. Readers not familiarly versed in the finesse of 
statesmen, and the real or pretended alarms of courts, will probably 
peruse this short article with surprise and doubt ; yet, in the London 
Gazette of November the ninth, in the same year, the following adver- 
tisement appeared. 

" Whereas some evil-designing persons have unscrewed and taken 
away several iron bolts out of the great timbers of the western part of 
thereof of the cathedral of St. Paul; her majesty, for the better discovery 
of the offenders, is pleased to promise her most gracious pardon for the 
said crime, to any person concerned therein, who shall discover his 
accomplices in the said fact, so as they or any of them may be convicted 
thereof. 

*' H. St. John. 

" And as a further encouragement to any person concerned in the 
said fact, who shall make such discovery ofHiis accomplices, so that they 
or any of them may be convicted of the same, he shall receive a reward 
of fifty pounds, to be paid by Sir Richard Hoare, at the Golden Bottle, 
Fleet-street, within ten days after conviction." 

SEA-COAST. The partiality for watering-places, so generally 
prevalent, is founded on reason and nature, provided crowded rooms, 
narrow streets, late hours, dissipation and excess, could be avoided. 
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Cooled by the sea breeze^ and braced by plunging into its azure bosom, 
often has the editor of this collection been refreshed and restored to new 
life, after having been pent for seven long months in the atmosphere of 
a feverish metropoUs ; out restored still more by the kind hospitality of 
the neighbouring inhabitants. The agreeable cmitrast expmenced on 
mich occasions is well described by a marine poet, who has devoted the 
few leisure moments he could snatch from tne ivar of elements, to the 
pleasures of literature. After an animated apostrophe to persons of a 
taste different from his own, he thus proceeds: 



<( 



Let such employ 



Their anxious hours and court expensive joy : 
JVIe, nature^s face and rural prospects please, 
A life of business intermixM with ease. 
But chief the margin of the wat'ry plain ; 

• « « « 4^ 

Not e'en the garden and the bow*ry shade, 
The lengthened yista or the deep cascade, 
Amuse like these — — — — . 
Here, innocent of heat, the morning beam 
Plays on the flood with ever-vaiying gleam. 

On this side ramparts guard my native shore. 

« « » « « 

On that, woods, fields, and meads in various green, 
^nd flocks, and cots, and tow'rs complete the scene ; 
JEIere ruinM cloisters form a gloomy shade, 

And the deer harbour where the priest once prayed. 
-Along the shore our wooden bulwarks ride, 
The scourge of Gaul, and ev'ry Briton's pride ; 

And while my eye surveys the checquered view, 

« « • « « 

Their deep-ton*d thunder rattles round the coast, 

And the fiur prospect for a while is lost 

In clouds of smoke. 

All hail, ye guardians of the British throne. 

Who make the wealth of all the world our ownl 

For us, the Ganges takes his winding way 

Through swarthy nations from the rising day ; 

For us, the Nile and the Euphrates lave 

Their muddy shores ; for us, the Niger's wave ; 

All waft their produce here ; the Volga flows 

'Midst icy mountains and eternal snows ; 
All, all obedient to our English Thames, 
Pay their glad tribute to our sovereign claims." 

SELF-DENIAL and Christian fortitude, a striking instance of, 
exemplified in the conduct of Mr. Addison. This pleasing writer and 
excellent man having received certain hints, which it was impossible to 
misunderstand, from a married lady, the wife of his most intimate 
friend, he sent her the following letter, thus nobly triumphing over the 
fascinations of beauty, and the stimulus of passion. I should have 
thought higher of the gentleman had he wholly suppressed the cor- 
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respondence ; perhaps it was one of those numerous instances in which 
poor human virtue required the support of external applause, in addition 
to the solace of self-approbation. So eminent a character might think, 
and with reason, that his example would give efficacy to the lessons he 
had so long been teaching ; and there is good reason for supposing; that 
the letter in question was not published till after the deatli of ul die 
parties concerned. But whatever the impulse under which he acted, 
no consideration ought to prevent our acknowledging and admiring so 
extraordinary an instance of virtue. 

" Madam, — It would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimation 
you were pleased to favour me with, to afiect any longer an ignorance 
of your sentiments, however opposite an approbation of them must be 
to the dictates of reason and justice. This expression, madam, I am 
sensible may appear inconsistent in the mouth of a polite man, but I 
hope it is no disgrace to a sincere one. In matters of importance, deli- 
cacy ought to give way to truth, and ceremony must be sacrificed to 
candour: an honest freedom is the privilege of ingenuity ; and the mind, 
which is above the practice of deceit, can never stoop to the guilt of 
flattery on such a point Give me leave, madam, to remark, that the 
connexion subsisting between your husband and myself is of a nature 
too strong for me to think of injuring him in a point where the hap- 
piness of his life is so materially concerned. You cannot be insensible 
of his goodness or mt^ obligations. Suffer me to observe, that were I 
capable of such an action, how much soever my behaviour might be 
rewarded by your passion, I must be despised by your reason ; and 
though I might be esteemed as a lover, I should be hated as a roan. 
Highly sensible, madam, of the power of your beauty, I am determined 
to avoid an interview where my peace and honour may be for ever 
lost You have passions, you say, madam ; but give me leave to answer, 
that you have understanding also ; you have a heart susceptible of the 
tenderest impressions, but a soul, if you would choose to awake it, above 
an unwarrantable indulgence of them ; and let me entreat you, for vour 
own sake, to resist any giddy impulse, or ill-placed inclination, wliich 
shall induce you to entertain a thought prejudicial to your honour and 
repugnant to your virtue. I, madam, am far from being insensible ; I 
too have passions ; and could my situation a few years ago have allowed 
me a possibility of succeeding, I should have legally solicited that 
happiness which you are now too ready to bestow. I had the honour, 

madam, of supping at Mr. D ^"s, where I first saw you, knd shall 

make no scruple in declaring, that I never saw a person so irresistibly 
beautiful, or a manner so excessively engaging ; but the superiority of 
your circumstances prevented any declaration on my side; and though 
I burnt with a flame as strong as ever filled the human breast, I la- 
boured to suppress, or at least studied to conceal it. Time and absence 
at length abated a hopeless passion, and your marriage with my patron 
effectuaUy cured it Do not now, I beseech you, madam, endeavour to 
re-ldndle that fire which I must never think to fan ; do not now, I 
beseech you, destroy a tranquillity I have just begun to taste, or blast 
your own honour, which has been hitherto spotless and unsullied. My 
best esteem is ever yours; but should I promise moie^ CQ\Nsidsx> ^ 
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conjure you, the fatal necessity I should he under of removing myself 
from an intercourse so dangerous. In any other commands, dispose 
of your most humble and devoted, J. A." 

SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION to the memory of the Duke 
d'Enghien, part of one by a gentleman to whom this collection has 
been before obliged. 

SISTE 6RADUM VIATOR. 
HIC JACET 
LUDOVICUS ANTONINUS DE BOURBON, 

DUX o'rnghien, 

E REGIO GALLORUM SANGUINE, 

VIRTUTIS AVIT/B U^RRS ET fMULUS, 

A CORSICA BELLUA 

MI8ERRIME DILACERATUS. ' 

MOX, EODEM UNGUE, 

PERITURI EUROPiE REGES ; 

NI TIGREM, SANGUINE EBRIAM, 

80CIA ET PROMPTA MANU, 

IGNE ET FERRO AG6REDIANTUR. 

AD ARMA GENTES, NON LACURYMAS ! 

SERJEANT in the Guards, extract of a letter from one during a 
campaign in Flanders, to his wife in London. " Pray send me a few 
newspapers, as I want sadly to know how we go on, and what we are 
doing.'" 



j» 



SERVIN, a young Frenchman of good family, who attended the 
Duke of Sully on his embassy to England in the year sixteen hundred 
and three, at the pressing request of his father, a remarkable and earnest 
request ; it was, that he would try to make him an honest man : this 
induced that great minister to search into his character. He found 
him of a genius so lively, that nothing could escape his penetration, and 
of a memory so retentive, that he seemed never to forget ; well acquainted 
with philosophy, mathematics, fortification, and reUgious controversy ; 
to these qualifications were added a knowledge of the dead as well as tne 
modem languages, and a peculiar talent at mimicry, which,, with great 
musical and vocal skill, rendered his company highly agreeable. He 
was of a well-made vigorous form, expert as well as graceful in most 
manly exercises. But the same man thus highly endowed was false, 
cruel, and cowardly ; a sharper, a drunkard, and a glutton ; and, notwith- 
standing his rank in life gave him a right as well as opportunity to 
associate with the first characters for rank or fame, he delighted in the 
vilest of company, in sensuality without refinement, which with other 
base pursuits cut him off in the flower of his age. Servin, whose cha- 
racter I suspect has been embellished by the invention, or darkened by 
the resentments of Sully, at once a miracle and a monster, is an addi- 
tional proof that happiness does not consist in a possession of the greatest 
personal and external advantages, but in a rignt use and application of 
them ; and when we consider that of him to whom much is given, 
much will be required, mediocrity of talent is rather to be desired than 
splendid ability and high attainment. 
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SERBELLONE, FABRICIUS, a catholic commamler patronised 
and employed against the protestants of Avignon and Orange, by Pope 
Pius the Fourth, and that unfeeling emperor Charles the Fifth. This 
satellite of the Vatican blots the present page only for the purpose of 
recording an execrable refinement of cruelty, united "with rehgious ran- 
cour, worthy the monsters who employed him, and highly gratifying 
to his own brutality of manners and thirst for blood. Having, as he 
imagined, exhausted his invention in search of new modes of torture by 
suspending in chimxieys, impaling, and roasting by slow fires, the unfor- 
tunate wretches who fell into his hands, and by other means too shock- 
ing and too indecent to recite ; he procured a number of Geneva Bibles, 
and folding the leaves into long and narrow slips, he larded with them 
the bodies and limbs of his miserable victims previous to his committing 
them to the flames. Adding insult to injury, he told them in the 
agonies of death, ** That he fiiew it was an edition of the Bible they 
were attached to, and he was determined they should have enough 
of it.*' Such have been the enormities of those who fancied they were 
doing God service and fulfilling their duty, under a gospel which 
preaches love and good-will towards man. Such are the effects of blind 
bigotry and inflamed zeal ; such the consequences of practising the exter-' 
nalsy the viumvieries, and the ceremonies, without imbibing the spirit of 
Christianity. 

1 record with sorrow that Serbellone died a natural death in flfteen 
hundred and sixty-six. The world has for centuries been deafened with 
the deed of Brutus in the Capitol. Was there no kind dagger, no 
friendly hand, in compassion to violated nature and oppressed humanity, 
to rid the world of such a monster? The dictator, with all his faults, 
was a man; he possessed many endearing and amiable qualities, and, as 
the sequel proved, had adopted a conduct best calculated for the base, 
d^enerate dregs of Roman corruption. 

SETTLEMENT OF CHILDREN, the serious concern of many 
an anxious parent in the middle ranks of life, to whom this short article 
is addressed as a friendly hint. Such persons, in selecting situations for 
tlieir sons, cannot be too careful, not only of the kind of man, but the, 
kind of business in which they place their chUd. He ought in every 
instance to be instructed in some manual art or handicraft, by which, if 
opportunity or capital prove wanting to set him up, he may secure to 
himself the means of subsistence in a subordinate situation. It is too 
great a sacrifice to sink a large sum of money, perhaps half a child's 
fortune, and seven of the most important years of his life, to doing the 
honours of a counter, descanting on muslin, long lawn, and pearl neck- 
laces, or learning to bear with women, who, after turning things upside 
down an hour or two, rush out in search of another good sort of crea- 
ture as ever lived. Fathers of families ought also to know that there are 
many London tradesmen, assisted by country correspondents, who 
consider this method of ensnaring the unwary as a fair and important 
source of income. 

A man will read this article, and ought to blush while he reads it, 
who professes without scruple, after he has drank a bottle of port at 
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another mans table, that by this unfair and dishonourable traffic he has 
realized more than three tnousand pounds. If this unfeeling, this dis- 
honest man, after having entrapped the victims of his avarice, would 
only have paid a litde attention to their moral conduct, but more parti- 
cularly to their mode of passing the evening after hours of business, it 
would be some palliation of his crime ; but by a unicm of n^ligence 
and ill-usage, he tempts or provokes them to escape from tku bird ofpreif ; 
is thankful that he has got rid of them ; pockets their money, and sits 
down infamous and contented. I compare such a man to the inhabit- 
ants of certain parts of t]ie sea-coast, who by false lights and other 
abominable means decave and mislead unfortunate coasters ; and wheH 
the unfortunate sailors have been shipwrecked by their felonious arts|, 
then plunder and maltreat them. Some of the young men committed 
to the care of this highly culpable character might be met with in New 
Holland or the Newgate Calendar, and it is far from my wish to say that 
ihey were wholly free from blame. I only wish to impress and diffuse an 
idea, that the duty of those who take apprentices and pupils, and of those 
who commit or recommend them to the care of others, is awful and im- 
portant. He who by negligence, ill usage, and improper exposure to 
temptation, drives or entices young men into rashness, folly, or crime, 
participates largely in their guilt ; and he who cany but does not prevent 
It, in the mean hope of saving meat, drink, and lodging, and creating a 
vacancy for another dupe, is little better than a swindler or a highwayman, 

SHAFTESBURY, LORD, a flagitious unprincipled statesman and 
chancellor during part of the reign of King Charles the Second, from 
whom the iniquitous measure originated of stopping payment at the 
Exchequer, which ruined thousands. The king, urged by want, and 
hating all constitutional forms, had promised he would give the trea- 
surer's staff to any man who could point out a method of raising fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds without applying to parliament, Shaftesbury, 
in the jollity of a second bottle, had declared at Sir Thomas Clifford's, 
where he dined, that an infallible method might be suggested, if the king 
did not scruple doing an unjust act, and was not afraid of risking a 
rebellion. Clifford caught at the words, but did not seem to notice them ; 
he however detained Shaftesbury in conversation till the rest of the 
company departed, then plying him with wine and flattery, two magic 
ingredients which the noble lord could never resist, at length drew me 
important secret from him. Leading the unguarded statesman to his 
coach, he hurried to court, communicated his plan, and the first intelli- 
gence Lord Shaftesbury heard in the morning was, that Cliflbrd was 
appointed Lord Treasurer. Vexed at being duped, he drove in a rage 
to Clifford's, cursed him for an artful dog, and said, '' Clifford, you have 

been ploughing with my heifer, but by , if I do not share in the 

reward, I will enlighten the people a little on the subject, and make the 
kingdom too hot for you and your master." A peerage, a pension, 
and the seals, were soon bestowed as a sop on this pcditical mastiff, 
who, as interest or resentment laid the scent, was alternately a bull dog, 
a spaniel, and a turnspit, servilely obedient to or rudely assailing royal 
authority. 
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SHAFTESBURY, LORD, grandson of the subject of my lastartide, 
wd author of the Characteristics. I have not been able to discover 
whom his lordship aUudes to in the following passage, which occurs in 
his letter on Enthusiasm. 

" A gentleman who has lately written in defence of revived prophecy, 
and who has since faUen hmiself into prophetic ecstaciesy tells us that the 
ancient prophets were under like ecstacies ; with divers strange gestures 
of body, glowing eyes, disordered countenance, heaving bosom, and 
laborious respiration ; he further asserts that such was the practice of 
die apostolic times. The symptoms he describes, and which (poor gen- 
tleman !} he himself labours under, are precisely heathenish ; and when 
I lately saw him under an agitation uttering prophecies in Latin, of 
which in his sober senses it seems he is wholly ignorant, Virgil's descrip- 
tion of the agonies of the Sybil were immediately brought to my mind.'* 

In another part Lord Shaftesbury, speaking of certain authors who 
rush crudely and incontinently to the press, observes, that it is the unhap- 
piness of those who conceive suddenly not to be able to go out their full 
time, but to be very subject to miscarriage, abortion, and a mis-shapen 
offspring. They are not, however, the less fond of it ; having in a man- 
ner begotten it in public; though often retired, they never are alone, 
having always in view their characters as authors, and considering how 
this or that thought would appear in their Common- Place Book, from 
whence their treasured riches flow on a necessitous world. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY, a member of parliament, 
a dramatic writer, an acute politician, and a grandson of the companion 
of Swift ; a situation which Dr. Sheridan found in every respect not the 
most desirable, as the dean considered himself authorised by predomi- 
nating presumption to convert many of his respectable contemporaries 
into butts for the exertion of his talent at ridicule and satire. A fresh 
proof of the defects of the editor of this work in taste and judgment, 
will probably be produced against him when he professes that the School 
f(nr Scandal, for original invention, useful application to the purposes of 
life, and interesting combination of incident, is not in his opinion that 
production for which Mr. Sheridan will be most indebted for the esta- 
blishment of his posthumous fame. The plot, evidently, and as I 
miderstand from the author's confession avowedly, borrowed from his 
mother's novel, Sydney Biddulph ; the sentiments and the leading plan 
professedly Henry Fielding's ; while Charles and Joseph Surface are 
in reality the Tom Jones and Blifil of our great novelist, with the addi- 
tion of a splendid varnish of modern manners and fashionable refine- 
ment. But the unanswerable, the omnipotent argument against the 
School for Scandal, is its inexpediejicy, and its corrupt influence on life and 
manners. Yet with these and other drawbacks, Mr. Sheridan's comedy, 
compared to the productions of his contemporaries, is a mountain of 
Golconda diamonds to a mole-hill of Bristol stone. With all its merits 
of neat diak)gue, lively repartee, and humorous sally, I had rather be 
the author of the conversation parts, but not the dramatic satire of the 
critic, which is frequently forced and unfounded. I also prefer his 
speeches on the impeachment in Westminster-hall, his monody to the 
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memory of Garrick, and his attacks on Mr. Pitt during the progress of 
the Tohacco Bill through the House of Commons ; which last, whether 
considered as extempore efiusions, or premeditated elaborate speeches, 
please me beyond any of his productions, by a rare union of wit, argu- 
ment, and ludicrous analogy. *' Mr. Sheridan," said a lady, whose 
conversation I had rather listen to than to Sheridan's best play, '^ Mr. 
Sheridan is a fool if he pays a bill to one of the tradesmen who 
receive his comedy with such thunders of applause ; he ought to tell 
them, in the words of Charles, that for the life of him he could never 
make his justice keep pace with his generosity, and they could have^ no 
kind of right to complain." The lady's remark is well-founded and 
just^ Our author, it must be confessed, has in a masterly manner blown 
up and exposed the covered- ways, the mines and countermines of hypo- 
crisy, cant, selfish plausibility, and cunning. But I fear he has put to 
flight, at least out of countenance, a due attention to the common duties 
of life, decent deportment, purity of manners, and regularity of conduct. 
In a word, or rather in his own words, he has " damned sentiment^* and 
brought into discredit and suspicion that appearance of morality and 
seriousness which has been pronounced the soil for every virtue, and 
which, however at times it may have served to disguise fraud and dupli- 
city, was the nurse of religion, and in a thousand instances highly 
serviceable to the interests and convenience of society. Ridicule is not 

THE TEST OP truth; AND HE WHO LONG PERSISTS IN LAUGHING AT 
RECTITUDE, 18 NOT PAR FROM THE PRACTICE OP FLAGITIOUS CONDUCT. 

During the debates on the Tobacco Excise Act, in which, says a 
friend at my elbow, Mr. Pitt had the argument, and Sheridan the wit, 
on his side, the following is part of a speech of the subject of this 
article. Borrowing terms from the subject, Mr. Sheridan described the 
progress and manufacture of the bill in question : '* The original leaf 
(he observed), after a chemical tinge from the crown lawyers, and being 
dusted and sifted at the treasury, receives a permit from the House 
of Commons ; but who, Mr. Speaker, shall guard against the dispensing 
powers with which the commissioners are armed ? Assisted by the 
hint of some good-natured friend, they may say to an unfortunate 
smuggler, you opposed government at the general election, you are a 
rank blue and buff; you have long carried on a contraband trade, and 
can expect no mercy ; but for the person behind you, I see by his 
orange cape, that he is an honest fellow, he is not one of the meddling 
faction, which on every occasion is voting against us ; his fine shall cer- 
tainly be mitigated. Besides, the commissioners, in an instance on 
record, have obliged parliament to sanctify error, and legalize false tes- 
timony ; they have determined Clarke's hydrometer to be the best and 
only legal standard, although in a public court of justice, when a man 
was tried for keeping spirit above proof, it was determined that this 
hydrometer was false, inaccurate, and erroneous, by the evidence of 
many respectable officers of the revenue, as well as the declaration of 
Clarke himself, the original inventor. Is it possible, sir, to provide 
against the capriciousness of an English climate the different qualities, 
sweatings, and fermentations, of an article Uke tobacco, which, on one 
ho^fshead^ has been known to gain ten pounds in weight, and on another, 
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to lose forty ; though landed together from the same ship^ and kept in the 
same warehouse? Can you control fermentation hy act of parliament? 
will the elements suhmit to the statute-book? If, however, means 
can be invented to obviate these objections, your excisemen must be sent 
forth with thermometers, instead of ink-bottles, hanging at their button- 
holes : permits must be issued for damps and fogs ; we must take security 
of Christmas for frost, and make August give a bond for fine weather.*' 

Complaints of tlie slow rewards of eminent endowment have been 
frequent ; reams of paper have been moistened by the wailings of neg- 
lected merit Instead of argument or reply, I produce the member 
for Stafford, who, after surmounting the obstacles of unpleasing form, 
narrow fortune, peculiar paternal situation, ministerial frowns, and an 
unpopular opinion of his principles, attained a pre-eminence which 
enabled him to meet on even ground the proud possessors of heredi- 
tary honour and wealth. To crown his triumphs, soothe his sorrows, 
gild the storms, and share the sunshine of life, Heaven also blessed his 
love with one who united harmony with sentiment, and softness with 
good sense. Wit, worth, and beauty, shall long lament the death of the 
amiable Mrs. Sheridan, to whom her husband did not know his obli- 
gations till deprived of them. Without this friend, companion, coun- 
sellor, and guide, I am persuaded he never would have overtaken or 
retained the objects of his pursuit in literature and ambition. 

The following lines, pathetic, tender, sentimental, and picturesque^ 
are part of stanzas addressed to this lady before marriage, in conse- 
quence of a trifling difference in opinion. I have often said, and again 
repeat, that I should have preferred the possession of such a mfe to all 
the talents and all the good fortune of her husband. MuUis ilia bonis 
flebilis occidit, 

" — Tell me, thou grotto of moss-Co verM stone, 
And tell me, thou willow with leaves dripping dew. 
Did Delia seem vex'd wben Horatio was gone, 

And did she confess her resentment to you ? 

« * » * « 

« » « » « 

— Did she frown when I dared to advise. 

And sigh when she saw that I did'it with zeal ? 

True, true, silly leaves, so she did, I allow, 

She frownM, but no rage in her looks could I see ; 

She frovYu'd, but reflection had clouded her brow. 

She sigh'd, but perhaps 'twas in pity to me. ' 

Then wave thy leaves brisker, thou willow of woe ; 

I tell thee, no rage in her looks could I see ; 

I cannot, I will not, believe it was so, 

She was not, she could not, be angary with me.*' 

SHEPPEY, an island at the mouth of the Medway. The clergy- 
man's salary of a chapel at this place being small, and the service per- 
formed only once a month, some of the parishioners were desirous of 
more frequent opportunities for public worship, and conversed on the 
subject with their minister; he offered, and I think not unreasonably, 
if the parish would add ten pounds a-year to his income, to preach and 
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pray once a fortnight A meeting was held to discuss the business : 
but the proposal of the clergyman was not acceded to. A profane 
n^ue, whose wit sometimes runs away with his discretion^ informed 
the divine, '' that if he would abate ten pounds a-year in their tithes, 
they would excuse his coming at alL" 

SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL. The i»^ecise spot which was dke 
scene of the disaster of this apostle, who was first a persecutor and after- 
wards a convert to Christianity^ has exercised the critical powers of 
modern writers and geographers. The idand of Malta has be^i con- 
sidered by the majority as the island on which the ship was stranded. 
But in the eighteenth century an ingenious well-written dissertation, 
and in Latin worthy of the Augustan age, was published by a learned 
Benedictine, a native and inhabitant of the island of Meleda, situated in 
the Adriatic Sea, and not far from Ragusa. In this work the holy father 
insists that the place of his birth was the land on which the miraculous 
escapes of the Christian pris(»ier wore exhibited; and it must be coa> 
fessed that some of the arguments by which his hypothesis is supported 
have considerable weight. 

He proves that Meleda, in the age of the apostles, was called Melita ; 
that the island of Malta, properly speaking, is not in the Adriatic Sea; 
that the wind called Euroclidon, a south-east, not a north-east wind, as 
it has been sometimes described, could |not have driven a bark, sailing 
from the coast of Palestine to Italy, on the rocky shores of Malta ; and 
lasdy, that the term Barbarian, applied in the New Testament to the 
inhabitants of the island where St. Paul was shipwrecked, was, and is, 
perfectly applicable to the inhabitants of the coast on which Meleda is 
situated, but could not in any sense be properly applied to the Greeks 
who inhabited Malta. This author further asserts that there are no 
quicksands such as St. Paul describes near Malta, but that they are fre- 
quently met with, and occasion the loss of many ships^ o^the southerly 
point of Meleda. The apostle's being bit by a venomous serpent, is 
another circumstance produced against the possibility of Malta being 
the island in question, as none exist in it; and he observes, ihat 
the earth of this famous rock, with which it is so thinly covered, is a specific 
remedy for the bites of such reptiles in general. In Meleda, vipers of a 
malignant species abound, and their bite is often attended with fatal 
consequences. In answa* to those who insist that Malta being free 
from venomous reptiles, was owing to the miraculous interposition of 
St. Paul, it may be and is observed, that a miracle of such importance, 
had it taken place, would surely have been recorded by St. Luke, as well 
as the cure of Publius and the minute circumstance of the flag borne 
by the ship. To conclude, in the words of this well-infOTmed Benedic- 
tine, Ignatio Giorgi : those who support the commonly received opinion 
that Malta is the spot, must allow the Adriatic Sea to extend to that 
island; that a ship was driven to the south by a south-east wind ; that 
the inhabitants of a place inhabited by Greeks and Romans were bar- 
barians ; and that St. Paul was bitten by a viper in an insulated country 
where vipers never existed. 
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SIEGE OF A FORTRESS. It has been lamented hy a nodem 
viker> that it costs as much to be8i^;e a dty as to found a colony ; yet 
when we recollect the destraction and bloodshed which generally take 
place on such occasions, this r^ectkm should seem to be a source of 
eonsc^i^ioQ rather than regret, as heroes, whom no motiTes of humanity 
can restrain, are often detorred from perseyering in thdr career of ambi* 
tion by exhausted finances. The business of taking places, indeed, has 
been rendered, by the skill of engineers, a matter of arithmetical <^cu- 
biAion, and has been thought a bimness of such certainty and mathema- 
tieal demonstration, that a papar was said to be found in the calnnet of 
a modem general who died a few years ago, on which was written an 
alf^i^ieticu list of all the strongholds in Europe, arranged in columns* 
similar to a military return, with spaces appropriate to each, in which 
the money, number of lives, and ^antity of ammunition necessary to 
be sacrificed, but which would certainly succeed, were mentioned. It 
vas the ojttnion of this gentleman, that there was no place, defile, or 
position, however guarded by nature and art, which might not be carried 
\^ a general resolved to employ all possible means in attaining his end ; 
who would beset a garrison so closely till their diseases or the death of 
his own men had produced contagion ; who on being told that materisds 
for advancing and forming lines of contra-vallation, parapets, &c could 
not be procured on account of the rocky nature of the soil, wouki oooUy 
reply, *^ You cannot surely want materials with such numbers of dead 
bodies ; use them vdthout delay, it will save the labour of the pick-axe 
and the spade, and we shall have great plenty ! ^ or, finally, who sending 
a detachment of eight hundred men on the forlorn hope, and being 
asked why he had detached so many, answered, '' that the besieged could 
not be tempted to spring a mine for a less number ; tliat the mine must 
at all events be sprung, or nothing could be done, as during the noise, 
smoke, and confusion, he proposed an assault in a distant spot ; that as 
to the men who were killed off, he acted upon a certainty, having an 
accurate return of the number of the besieged, and he was able to last 
ikem out." To such a commander, who would pile up the bodies of his 
slaughtered troops till they overtopped the Rock of Gibraltar, or choke 
the Rhine with their mutilated corses till he had made it fordaUe, what 
isimpossiUe? 

On the subject of si^es, it would be a useful object of investiga- 
tion to enumerate the various substances whidi, in case of famine or 
scarcity, would afibrd a temporary support to animal life. The preju-* 
dices of persons who have never tasted it are strong against the use of 
the flesh of horses as an article of diet ; but experience has proved it to 
be salutary and nutritious; nor is there any reason iox doubting 
whether dogs, cats, rats, mice, and particularly snails, come luider a 
similar descripti<»i. In case of a total deprivation of the usual means 
of subsistence, starving might be efiectuaUy prevented by large earth- 
worms, cleaned and scoured in moss ; by lieetles, scarabsi, locusts and 
by frogs, which, however revolting to a republican stomadi, made an 
excellent ragout und^ the ancien rigime; by leather, purified by water 
from the ingredients of the tanner and the currier; by iKH'n, ivory, 
and bones ; by pasteboard, paper, jpaipier tnadhiy ghte, candles, oil^ and 
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soap deprived by an easy process of its caustic alkali, and by quills ; 
by the bark of trees ; by nuts of almost every kind ; by acorns, nuut,, 
and by the roots of a variety of vegetables, particularly those of beet, 
comfrey, and marsh-mallows. But under so awful a visitation, not 
only what, but how much, would keep a human creature alive becomes 
an object of considerable importance. In several parts of this collec- 
tion, I have ventured to think, that many persons, who consider them- 
selves as moderate eaters, generally speaking, feed too freely. And 
although a diet rigidly abstemious and extremely attenuated would not 
be favourable to laborious exertion, I am of opinion, that in a situation 
where the lives of a number of persons depended on making their 
store of provision endure as long as possible, where to keep alive rather 
than to feast and carouse, was the object, the human body might subsist 
on the sixteenth part of what we consume in the ordinary meals of 
peace and plenty. An instance strongly corroborating this assertion 
occurs in the article Christian, who with his mutinous associates took 
possession of a king*s ship commanded by Captain Bligh. On this 
occasion, but for the prudent system of restraint and self-denial recom- 
mended by that officer, he and his associaies must have perished. 

SILIUS ITALICUS, a Roman writer during the reign of Nero, 
and suspected of acting as a state-spy to that abominable emperor. 
After having secured a splendid independence, he is described by rliny 
as enjoying, notwithstanding th^ supposed obliquity of his conduct, the 
friendship of many eminent characters. Attracted by his talents or his 
wealth, they daily visited him in his bed-chamber, to which he was 
many years confined by a painful and incurable disease ,* from this he 
at length delivered himself, according to the mistaken maxims of the 
age, by voluntary death. Deriving his origin from patrician blood, he 
resided in the villa of Cicero, at Tusculum, with elegant hospitality ; 
and is praised by Martial, who frequently shared the luxuries of his 
table. His friends were inclined to forget, in the charms of his con- 
versation, the disgraceful source from wnich his wealth is said to have 
flowed. But in the eye of sober reason and impartial justice, nothing 
can wipe off the odium of those crimes which have been imputed to the 
poet, of which, as we do not possess the whole of the evidence, it is not 
easy, after a revolution of seventeen centuries, to determine his inno- 
cence or guilt I will not pretend exactly to define how far generosity 
and charitable contribution can diminish the infamy of dishonourable 
conduct and contraband accumulation. '* Were I a jpublic defaulter, or 
a notorious state offender," says a modem writer, "aner having amassed 
by public plunder a ministerial estate, I would, before my country was 
irretrievably impoverished, and the principles of a free constitution 
wholly frittered away ; I would suddenly affect qualms of compunction, 
desert my knavish associates, and for the remainder of my life endea- 
vour, by public spirit, benevolence, and disinterested exertion, to com- 
pensate for the mischief I had done.'' 

Various have been the opinions of critics on the merits of Silius Ital- 
icus as a writer. Scaliger is unwilling to allow him even the name of 
a poet ; and desires a learned correspondent to produce a single passage 
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from his works, remarkable either for strength of sentiment or metrical 
harmony. This is not the first instance of Setdiger's differing from a 
general opinion; perhaps we ought not to pay the most suhmissiTe 
obedience to the judgment or the taste of a man who prdferred Martial 
to Catullus^ and pronounces Fracastorius the best Latin poet after 
Virs^L Yet Muretus, fully equal in erudition and discernment to 
Scauger^ calls the subject of this article an excellent poet ; a decision to 
which I am strongly tempted to assent. I never read without emotion 
and delight, his charming lines on the Power of Music in the eleyenth 
book ; bis Encomium on Ennius in the twelfth, and on Homer in the 
thirteentli ; but more particularly the addresses of Pleasure and Virtue 
to Scipio in the fifteenth book. The cloud of doubt and suspicion 
which envelopes the political character of Silius, has probably induced 
many critics to deny his poetical merits ; but they are p<^ectly distinct 
and totally independent of each other. And however ready we may 
and ought to be to render justice to moral purity and uncorrupted 
integrity, every age of the world has afforded flagrant proofs, that it is 
not only possible but frequent for the best of writers to be the worst of 
men. It would be unjust, whenever Silius Italicus is spoken of, not to 
mention Monsieur de Villebrun's excellent edition, printed in 1782, 
improved from the scarce impression of Pomponius, published in 1471, 
and enriched with a long fragment discovered in the library of the 
King of France. 

SKELTON, JOHN, a satirical poet of considerable abilities, and 
rector of Dysse, in Norfolk, in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
to whom he had been tutor, and was afterwards orator, or rather poet ' 
laureat. Possessing quick discernment, keen wit, and genuine humour, 
which, as is the nature of all humour, was sometimes gross and some- 
times inelegant, — foi^etting that principibtu placttisse viris was the 
maxim which conducted Horace so comfortably through life, and that 
panegyric was in fact the staple commodity of his office, Skelton lashed 
without mercy the errors and corruptions of the church of Rome, the 
vices of the monks, and the indolence of the clergy. His writings, as 
generally happens with personal satire, were quickly purchased and 
eagerly perused by the very persons who were Mterwards the most for- 
ward to vilify, traduce, and persecute the man who composed them* 
Having created many enemies, he was cautioned not to persist in a 
course so dangerous ; but stimulated by the headstrong spirit of un- 
tameable vivacity, which hurries so many of us into foUy and embar- 
rassment, he persevered in laughing at, and, as one of his contemporaries 
figuratively expresses it, biting persons of all ranks. Cardinal Wolsey, 
who had often enjoyed the company and conversation of Skelton, so 
long as he viade a joke of others, could not bear to be ridiculed himself. 
This haughty ecclesiastic was at length offended by a convivial song, 
written by the poet, in which the amorous propensities of the Cardinal 
were humorously but not malignantly displayed. This raillery the 
ambitious prelate (who thought that wealth and elevation should have 
protected his vices) could not forgive. Skelton was suspended from his 
clerical functions, and would have been otherwise punished, but he fled 
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from, the TengCAhoe of Wdaey> and took refuge in the sanetuary of 
Weetminider. In this place, he was hospitably entertained by John 
Istip, the worthy and respectable abbot, who, inculcating the Christian 
lessons of charity and candour, taught our fugitive poet the necessity 
of moderation, forbearance, and di^retion ; but in this, as in most in* 
stances, Skdton did not become a convert to Islip's salutary doctrines 
till he had paid the penalties of imprudence. He lived many years, 
and died in this species of imprisonment, in fifteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, a useful example for writers of his description. One cir- 
eumstanee took place, which probably alleviated in some d^*ee his 
regret ; he had the satisfaction of seeing the power and influence oi 
his inveterate enemy decline^ and the favourite minist^ banished to 
the North. 

Skelton's attacks on men and things were answered by Alexander. 
Barclay, vicar of Baddow, in Essex, and editor of '^ T^n Ship of 
FooBS ;** a woork with wooden cuts, famous in its day, and now ia 
ffreat estimation with collectors, translated by Barclay, from the Navis 
NABBAOOMiis of Sebastian Brandt, an inhabitant of Strasburgh, 
towards the dose of the fifteenth century. Pope, who with all nis 
excellencies could never forgive anything like enmity or disrespect 
towards the Catholic church, censures the subject of my present artide 
for a want of delicacy and decorum. This common method of abusing 
a man for one supposed fault, when he has incurred our resentment by 
some other proceeding, this reprehension is remarkable in Pope, who 
was highly culpable in this respect himself. Had the Norfolk rector 
been living, he might have told our great English poet, and with truth, 
that thare were numerous passages in his works not only grossly inde- 
e^it, but rendered still n[K)re dangeious by harmonious hmguage, poetic 
imagery, voluptuous wishes, and luxuriant descriptions. 

Although abused by Pope, Skdton was patronised by the literary 
Earl of Northumberland ; he enjoyed the friendship, and deserved the 
approbation, of Erasmus, who calls him Britannicarum arttum lumen, 
*' Elynob Ruuming, the famous Ale-wife of England,'* <»ie of his 
productions, passed through several editions ; the title-page exhibits a 
portrait of that ancient matron, holding in her hand a pot of ale; an 
article which she is said to have sold in large quantities, and of excel- 
lent quality. Skelton also wrote an interlude, or, as performances of 
that kind were then called, a woraliti/, called *' The Nicrohansib," 
which, as the title expresses, (London, 1504,) was played before King 
Henry the Seventh, and other estates, at Woodstoke, on a Palm 
Sunday. 

There was also another morality of Skelton's in the collection of the 
late excellent David Garrick, called « A Story in Verse of the sudden 
Death of King Edward the Fourth, in the Midst of his Prosperity :" 
though written by Skelton, it is printed in a compilation much read in 
those days, and called " A Mirbor for Magistrates," being a series 
of historical poetry, relating the acts of unfortunate Englishmen, com- 
mencing with the fall of Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice of England, 
and ending with George Plantagenet, third son of the Duke of York, 
published in fifteen hundred and fifty-nine, by William Baldwin, a 
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wet/ ctmnirytnan born, Lilly the granimarian was a fierce antagonist 
illgBtnst SkeltoD. In the controTersy between them, he took occasion to- 
tdl the satirical poet, " that he lost the merit of his wit by its biting, 
that his lau^ter was opprobrioas and scornful, his jokes bitter, sharp, 
and reflecting/' To the schoolmaster, Skdton migjfit have replied m 
the words of po(n: Foote, the mimic, and printed in this article: ** By 
thai reprocf which offends no man, no man was ever amended^ 

SMITH, ADAM, an acate writer on the Wealth of Nations, whose 
bode may be called a history of human industry, in which the improre* 
ments and defects of agriculture, manufactures, arts, commerce, reve» 
nue^ and pubHc expenditure, are delineated by the hand of a master. 
This author is a striking instance of the power and influence of literary 
exertion well directed : he has instructed statesmen, directed senates, 
and imfH-oved kings. The spirit of barter or exchange may be traced 
from the savage who offers the skin of an animal he nas just hunted 
down and fed on, fur a nail or a bauble, to the wealthy merchant who 
exports the produce of his native country, after it has afforded food and 
employment to thousands, and receives raw materials with which, in a 
more improved form, he supplies a variety of foreign markets. A super- 
ficial observer would naturally consider that country as the most wealthy 
which possessed mines, and tne greatest quantity of the precious metals; 
bat Spain and Portugal are striking proofs how easily such countries may 
be drained of their specie by poorer but more enterprising neighbours. 
Raw materials, and the greatest aptness for increasing their value, are in 
fact the only real riches, the productions of the earth, bullion, and 
labour, the stamp or mint-mark which gives currency and utility to 
the metal. Had the possessors of Mexico and Peru been directed, by 
the same energy of mind, to their wool and their grapes, which impelled 
them to the golden but bloody harvests of South America, they would 
long since have felt the enlivening rays of literature, commercial pros- 
perity and haf^iness. 

One of Dr. Smith's axioms cannot be too often repeated to ministers 
and city members, who exercise their industry with so much alacrity 
in fabricating and defending bounties, drawbacks, and prohibitions. 
*' Every system which endeavours by extraordinary encouragement to 
draw a greater share of the capital of the society towards a particular 
v species of industry, than would naturally go to it ; or by extraordinary 
restraints to force from a particular species of industry a share whicn 
would otherwise be employed in it, is subversive of the great purposes 
it means to promote, retards the progress of a country to wealth, and 
diminishes the value of the annual produce of its land and labour. A 
free and (^n colony trade presents a great though distant sale for such 
product as exceeds the demands of the mother country ; but this advan- 
tageous intercourse, when it degenerates into a monopoly, destroys other 
useful branches of commerce nearer home. By suiting to one parti- 
cular market only so great a part of the industry and commerce of 
Great Britain, it has rendered it more precarious and less secure than 
if their produce had been accommodated to a greater variety of pur- 
chasers. A monopoly depresses the industry of other countries without 
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increasing that of our own ; to promote the liitle interest ot' one Stile 
order of men in one country, it hurts the interests of all other orders of 
men in all countries.'' 

These reflections naturally lead Dr. Smith to the commercial sove* 
reigns in Leadenhall-street, *' whose interests as kings and as merchants 
are constantly opposite to each other^ and too often destructive to those 
who have the misfortune to he at once hoth their suhjects and their 
customers : as sovereigns^ it is their interest to sell the European goods 
they export as cheap, and to huy India goods as dear, as possible ; but 
as traders, their interest is directly the reverse. Exclusive companies 
are therefore nuisances in every respect, and the genius of the govern- 
ment of the East India Company being essentially and incurably faulty 
in Europe, its administration in India must be still worse. To trade more 
or less on their own accounts, which at ten thousand miles' distance can 
never be prevented ; to exclude rivals ; to buy cheap, and to sell dear; in 
short, to make government subservient to the purposes of monopoly, is 
and ever will be the business of their servants. In a system so radi-* 
cally defective, and founded on injustice, can we wonder at human 
integrity being unable to resist temptation ? Can we be surprised at 
the servants employed in a government, commercial, and of necessity 
military and despotic, being corrupted ? Indeed, it is a singular admin- 
istration, in which every member wishes to get out of the country as 
soon as he can with his whole fortune ; and as soon as this desirable 
event has taken place, he is perfectly indifferent if Hindostan and 
Malabar were swallowed up by an earthquake.'' 

The National Assembly of France evinced from the beginning a strong 
dislike to monopolies ; they dissolved the French East India Company, 
and voted the whole system of such restraints to be pernicious, " b^use 
they collect the principles of motion and of life into a small part of the 
body politic, but leave a languor and want of energy in all the rest. 

'^ Equally injurious and unjust are many domestic restrictions on 
labour, manufactures, and trade, which under various names and pre- 
tences all tend to restrain competition. Among these we may reckon 
the exclusive privileges of incorporated bodies and towns, where only- 
freemen can carry on trade; the laws against workmen combining 
against their masters, who in their turn are perpetually uniting in cabals 
against their servants and the public with impunity ; the limitation of 
the number of apprentices in particular crafts and inysteiies, and the 
unnecessary extension x)f the term of apprenticeship. The property 
which every man has in his own labour and ingenuity is the original 
foundation of all other property, and to hinder him from employing it 
in whatever manner or whatever ^lace he thinks proper without injuring 
his neighbour, is a direct violation of equity. The anxiety of law- 
makers on these and many other subjects is at once impertinent and 
oppressive. Lengthening the term of apprenticeships has no tendency to 
form young people to industrious habis, for he only toill be industrious who 
derives an immediate benefit from it. The great sweetener of labour is 
recompense. To work for a long time^ and to receive no advantage, is an 
infallible method of creating an aversion to it; and parish apprentices, who 
are generally bound out for long terms, for this reason so often prove 
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idle and woi:thless« The first inventions in science and mechanics 
irere undoubtedly the production of deep thought; but to explain and 
apply them is a business within the compass of a few lessons. It is 
trae that if trades were thus laid open and easily learnt, competition 
would increase and wages faU. The masters, the trades, the crafts, and 
(he wysteriefi would be injured," but, what in every case should be the 
principal object, the public would be a gainer. 

Another species of monopoly, that of the great dealers in intellectual 
commodities, has not escaped Dr. Smith. '* The endowments of schools 
and colleges, by diminishing the necessity of application and exer- 
tion in the teachers, have in some measure frustrated the intention of 
their founders. Whatever attracts students to any seminary indepen- 
dent of the merit of the instructors, tends to diminish the necessity of 
that merit ; all discipline, and every regulation in which the interest 
and ease of the masters are more attended to than the progress of the 
scholars, instead of forwarding, must be highly unfavourable to the 
interests of learning. The richer the college, the worse calculated it is 
for the purposes of educiition, and the more obstinately averse to im« 
provement and alteration.** 

In the following passage, Dr. Smith foi^ets that it is of the highest 
importance that the triumphant sect should be a mild, a gentle tyrant ; 
diis I am convinced would not be the case if the sectaries got into power 
and authority. *' An established religion is only a victorious sect whose 
chariot wheels the civil magistrate must submissively follow, and 
enforce that obedience he pays. A variety of sects in reli^on is far 
from being an evil ; independent of the indifference of doctrinal tenets 
merely tpeculative^ a systematic morality favourable to good order is 
generally the consequence." 

It has been the fashion, from the days of Bishop Blaze, to call wool 
the staple commodity of this kingdom, though I have never yet been 
informed why it is more so than any other rude produce that constitutes 
materials for manufacture. Neither the tanner, the timber-merchant, 
nor the sail-cloth weaver, ''have been fortunate enough to persuade par- 
liament that the welfare of this country depended on the prosperity of 
their particular trade. But on the subject of wool, the national delusion 
has been, and in some measure continues, complete. To trade in it has 
been rendered both troublesome and dangerous by laws breathing at once 
violence and artifice. Its exportation has been forbidden under severe 
penalties and confiscation, and even its conveyance rendered hazard- 
ous in certain situations. The persons concerned in the wool manu- 
facture deceived the legislature by saying what is still generally believed, 
that English wool was peculiar and superior to that of any other coun- 
try, and that foreigners could not make fine cloth without a mixture of 
our wool in it. This, however, is false, for English wool is wholly unfit 
for making fine cloth, nor can it be mixed widi Spanish wool without 
injuring its fabric." 

It may be said, in favour of prohibiting the exportation of wool, that, 
although the doctrine of the manufacturer is ill-founded when applied 
to^n^ cloth J yet if wool were permitted to be exported without restric- 
tions, our neighbours would, from their poor people living cheaper, be 
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able to undergell us in the article of ooarse cloth in the home as wdl as 
the foreign market. '' A degradation of the price of wool has been the 
natural consequence ; and its present price^ compared to what it bore in 
the reign of Edward the Third, is as seven to ten." Though clothiers 
may congratulate each other on this circumstance, it is as unjust as it 
is injurious to the landholder and farmer, who are thus tied down to a 
particular market, and it has undoubtedly served *' to keep up, if not 
increase, the price of butcher's meat; for if the wool and hide give the 
proprietor an inadequate compensation, the deficiency must be made up 
by the carcase." 

Though Dr. Smith doubts, I cannot but be certain, that the wages of 
the country labourer are cruelly inadequate to the rise in the price of 
the necessaries of life, from natural as well as artificial causes. I also 
beg leave to difier from him in opinion, when he thinks that the cheap- 
ness of potatoes and other common vegetables sufficiently compensate to 
this useful class of men for the deamess of bread and meat, which almost 
amounts to a total prohibition. I need not conduct him to Scotland for a 
picture of famine, the countenances of our peasants and country manu- 
facturers evidently display it; existing, but not living, on the viscid but 
ineffectual food of flatulent vegetables, ill calculated for daily toil and labo- 
rious exertion, exhausted youth rapidly sinks into premature old age. Such 
is the fate of those who furnish us with food and raiment, while pampered 
menials riot on the luxuries of our tables, and, absorbing all our smiles^ 
are daily encouraged at once to ruin and insult us. '^ To keep down the 
wages of weavers, spinners, and inferior workmen, and to lower the price 
of rude materials, but to raise the price of the complete work to the public, 
is the spirit of our mercantile system ; a system seldom advantageous 
but to tne rich and powerful ; to the poor and indigent, in almost every 
instance, oppressive." This observation is equally applicable to farmers^ 
in their management between themselves, the poor, and the public 

SMITH, CHARLOTTE, a successful wanderer in the regions of 
picturesque and pathetic poetry. It is to be lamented that the fine vein 
of solemn sadness with which the sonnets of this ingenious woman are 
so uniformly tinctured, should derive its origin from domestic inquie- 
tude; yet I trust her calamities were alleviated or soothed by that 
?ublic approbation of which she for long enjoyed a considerate share, 
^he reality of poetical sorrows has sometimes been doubted ; perhaps in 
minds where the minute hand of time has long pointed to Ul^tarred hows, 
it is not easy to remove melancholy impressions, even when the clouds 
of adversity are dissipated; in such cases the poetess is inconsolable, 
when the woman is serene and happy. As sonnets have been a fashion- 
able composition, and those published by the subject of this article were 
much admired, I will. contrast them with a few of the performances of 
her predecessors and contemporaries. Were a work of Charlotte Smith's 
put into my hand without her name prefixed, internal evidence would 
almost instantly point out the author. A glowing enthusiasm in the 
cause of liberty, a minute description of rustic scenerv^ with no ordinary 
share of knowledge in botany and natural philosophy; winds rushing 
through dark passages ahd interrupting the midnignt silence, while the 
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moon casts a solemn light through the gothic window of an ancient 
chapel or between the branches of a waving wood ; the melancholy 
munnurings of a stream at a distance, and the sweet bird of night, 
are objects she dwells on with pleasure, and introduces in most of 
her productions. 

TO GENERAL CROMWKLL. — BY MILTON. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, vrho through a cloud, 

Not of war only, but detmctions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious ^vay hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast rear'd God's trophies, and his work pursued, 

"While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued. 

And Dunbar field resound thy praises loud. 

And Worcester's laureat wreath. Yet much remains 

To conquer still; peace hath her victories 

No less renown'd than war ; new foes arise 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains j 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 



TO CTRIAC SKINNER. — BY THE SAME. 

Cyriac, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause, 
PrououncM, and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others, at their bar, so often wrench ; 
To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws ; 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause. 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French* 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains ; 
And disapproves that care, tho* wise in show. 
Which with superfluous burthens loads the day. 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 



TO a nightingale. — BY CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

Poor melancholy bird, that all night long 
Tell'st to the moon thy tender tale of woe; 
Say, whence this mournful melody of song, 
From what sad cause can such sweeet sorrows flow ? 
A prison*s victims wert thou once among, 
Though now releas'd in woodlands wild to rom? 
Or hast thou felt from friends some cruel wrong ? 
Art thou the martyr of disastrous love ? 
Ah ! songstress sad, that such my lot might be, 
To sigh and sing, at liberty like tbee« 
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BY THE SASn. 

Thr partial Muse has, from my earliest hourst 

SmilM on the rug^d path I*m doom'd to tread, 

And still, with sportive hand* has snatchM wild flowers* 

To weave fantastic garlands for my head : 

But &ry far happier is the lot of those 

Who never learned her dear delusive art ; 

Which» while it decks the head with many a rose, 

Reserves the thorn to fester in the heart. 

Ah, then, how dear the Muse^s favoui-s cost, 

If those paint sorrow host who feel it most ! 



BT COWPER. 

A ROSF. had been wash'd, just waahM in a show'r, 

That Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flow'r, 

And weighM down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seem'd to a fanciful view 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd ; 

And shaking it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snappM it, it fell to the ground. 

"And such,'* I exclaimed, **i8 the pitiless part 
" Some act by a delicate mind ; , 

"Regardless of cruelly wringing a heart, 
** Already to sorrow resign' d. 

** This elegant rose had I shaken it less, 

*' Might have bloom*d with its owner awhile ; 

" And the tear that is wip'd with a little address, 
*' May be followed perhaps with a smile.*' 



IL n'eST QU*EN AIMAMT que JE VIVE, 

A THOUSAND cares our drooping spirits seize, 

Ten thousand ills our throbbing bosoms goad ; 

Deluding meteors tempt us from our peace. 

Delay, suspense, and fear, are placM along the road. 

Amid life's dangVous wilds and midnight gloom, 

Thanks to that pow*r which sheds one ray of light, 

The fainting trav'ller's journey to illume 

Through passion's maze and errors threefold night ; 

Tho' health deny her blissful gifts to me, 

Tho' fortune blind refuse a lavish store, 

Each pang, dear maid, is sooth*d at sight of thee. 

Possessing thee, I never can be poor. 

Tho cherub, love, with smiles relieves my pain. 

Blest with those smiles the world shall frown in vain. 
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BT TOM HOSSELL. 

Could then the babes from yon unsheltered cot 

Implore thy passing charity in vain ? 

Too thoughtless youth! what tho' thy happier lot 

Insult their lives of poverty and pain I 

What tho' their Maker doom'd them, thus forlorn. 

To brook the mockery of the taunting throng. 

Beneath th* oppressor's iron scourge to mourn. 

To mourn, but not to murmur at his wrong ! 

Yet, when their last late evening shall decline, 

Their evening cheerful, tho* their day distrest, 

A hope, perhaps, more heavenly bright than thine, 

A grace by thee unsought, and unpossest, 

A faith more fix'd, a rapture more divine, 

Shall gild their passage to eternal rest. 



y 

FROM THE GREEK. BY THE SAME. 

No more at midnight spreading dire alarms. 
The blazing beacons rouse the youth to arms ; 
In rusty helms, and mails of alterM hue, 
The busy spider spreads her subtle clue ; 
To toils of war, athletic sports succeed, 
And to the trumpet's blast, the rural reed. 
Love, laughter, wine, the fleeting hours employ, 
The dance of triumph, and the song of joy. 



BT DR. WARTON*S FATHER. 



Home is home, however homely. 

From beauteous Windsor's high and storied halls 

Where Edward's chiefs start from the tap'strled walls, 

To my low cot, from canopies of state, 

Pleas*d I return, unenvious of the grea.t« 

So the bee ranges o'er a varied scene 

Of com and heath, of fallow and of green, 

Pervades each thicket, soars above the hill. 

Or murmurs to the meadows' murmuring rill. 

Sips the warm fragrance of the green-house bower, 

And tastes the myrtle and the citron flower. 

But when returned to his honied comb, 

Prefers to all his little straw -built home, 

SMOLLETT, DR. TOBIAS, a navy surgeon, a physician, a novel 
writer, and founder of the Critical Review. This work involved his 
bookseller in a lawsuit with Admiral Knowles, who professing that his 
only reason for commencing an action was to know the author of the 
obnoxious article, that he might obtain satisfaction,' Smollett at once 
avowed himself the writer, and ready to justify his conduct. The naval 
commander immediately prosecuted the physician ; who did not forget 
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the admiral in his History of England^ a work which, to use the words 
he had applied to Knowles, speaking of an action at sea, did not add 
much to his reputation. In the practice of physic, Smollett never was 
eminent, despising finesse, servility^ and cunning; hut it is not to record 
his want of success in a profession where merit cannot always insure 
good fortune, that he is here introduced ; I notice him as a novel writer, 
a Uterary department in which he pleases me more than the moral, the 
pathetic, hut tiresome Richardson, or the ingenious hut diffuse Henry 
Fielding, with all his knowledge of the human heart. I am aware tliat 
in this decision many readers will differ from me ; hut can they with 
truth declare, that they have not sometimes yawned, and sometimes 
slept, over the wire-drawn pages of Grandison and Clarissa, or the 
common-place introductory discussions and tedious narratives of Tom 
Jones, Joseph Andrews, and Amelia. 

That Fielding repeatedly displays considerable humour, and that 
passages may be pointed out in Richardson which do credit to his 
imagination and understanding, equal to the best efforts of Smollett, I 
cannot deny ; yet after perusing their works, I never quit them with 
such reluctance as I feel oi^ closing the pages of the latter. 

The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, though culpably coarse, and 
overcharged with oaths and indelicate allusions, I have always preferred 
to the other productions of Smollett ; they give in language, which, 
however it may offend delicate ears, is always strictly consistent and 
natural in the characters who use it, they give a well-drawn picture of 
human life, which the thoughtless pupU of impulse may peruse with 
advantage. From the wild unlucky boy, teasing his aunt and the com- 
modore by mischievous pranks, and heading a rebellion at school against 
his master, we trace the headstrong youth, of pride unbroken, and un- 
bridled appetite, plunging into folly, vice, and dissipation ; wasting his 
substance, injuring the woman whom of all others ne loved, and at last 
pining in a prison, that severe school, which too tardily teaches us the 
falsehood and treachery of a world which fascinates only to plunder, and 
bewitches only to destroy. Roused by the voice of friendsmp, and again 
restored to affluence, he returns with stem reluctance, founded on a 
sense of his own nnworthiness and vicious imprudence, to society and 
love; convinced, after all the toils of pleasure, business, and ambition, 
that real happiness is only to be found in moderate enjoyment, domestic 
tranquillity, and social virtue. 

A good style has been defined, " proper words in proper places;" and 
I have not met with a more just selection of appropriate terms and 
descriptive expressions, than in the following short passage of Smollett, 
though on a trifling subject ; it is when Tom Pipes kills the gardener s 
dog. " He was instantly assaulted by the mastiff, who fastened on the 
outside of his thigh. Feeling himself incommoded by this assailant, he 

auitted the prostrate gardener, turned round to the dog, and grasping 
tie throat of that ferocious animal with both his hands, he squeezed it 
with such incredible force and perseverance, that the creature quitted his 
hold : his tongue lolled out of his jaws ; the blood started from his eyes ; 
and he swung, a lifeless trunk, in the hands of his vanquisher." His 
feast^ after the manner of the ancients, replete with strong humour and 
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pointed satire in the rancour of Torvism, he directed against his Whig 
exponent Akenside. But the tendency of Smollett to indelicate de- 
scription cannot be denied ; yet it should be recollected, in deUneations 
of certain circumstances and certain characters, that it is difficult for the 
author who draws from nature and real life, to avoid shocking fastidious 
and scrupulous nicety. 

Peregrine's transition from mirth, petulance, and gaiety, to anxiety^ 
agitation, and confusion, after first beholding the lovdy Emilia Gaunt- 
ly and the progress of the generous passion of love, so long as he 
restrained him6e& within the bounds of good sense ; also the curious 
mode of replacing a lost love-letter, are well imagined. But when the 
young man was corrupted by prosperity, and his principles contaminated 
by excess and the baleful maxims of foreign climes, tnat aw^ venera- 
tion which her presence used to inspire gradually abated, and he gazed 
on the lovely, the virtuous Emilia, with licentious views. After a 
variety of plans to lull her vigilance and apprehensions, he considers a 
masquerade as a fit place for me execution of his purpose. The words 
of Emilia, on discovering his treacherous and unprincipled design, de- 
serve to be repeated; they are animated and natural; for what must 
have been the emotions of a virtuous, sensible woman, on being thus at- 
tacked by a man whom she had honoured with the most disinterested 
affection and genuine love ? it was not simply horror, grief, or indig- 
nation, but the united pangs of them all. As soon as her feeUngs siS*- 
fereil her to speak, she thus addressed him : 

** Sai, I scorn to upbraid you with a repetition of your former vows 
and protestations, nor will I recapitulate the little arts you have prac- 
tised to ensnare my heart ; because, though by dint of the most perfi- 
dious dissimulation, you have found means to deceive my opinion, your 
utmost efforts have never been able to lull the vigilance of my conduct, 
or to engage my affections beyond the power of discarding you mthout 
a tear, whenever my honour should demand such a sacrifice. You are 
unworthy of my concern or regret, and the sigh which struggles from 
my breast whilst I make the declaration, is the result of sorrow for my 
own want of discernment. As for your present attempt upon my chas- 
tity, I despise your power and detest your intention : though under a 
mask of the most delicate respect, you have decoyed me from the im- 
mediate protection of my friends, and have contrived other dishonour- 
able stratagems to ruin my peace ; I confide too much in my own inno* 
cence and the authority of the law to admit one thought of fear, much 
less to sink under the horror of this shocking situation into which I 
have been seduced. Your behaviour, sir, on this occasion is in all re- 
spects low and contemptible ; for, ruffian as you are, you durst not har- 
bour one thought of executing your execrable scheme while my brother 
was near enough to prevent or punish the insult, so that you must not 
only be a treadierous villain, but a most despicable coward." Having 
thus expressed herself, she quitted the room in all the majesty of 
exalted virtue, called a chair, and committing herself to the care oi a 
watchman, was conv^ed safely through the midnight gloom to her 
imd^s house. 

The mortified and degraded feelings of a man thus baffled and re^ 
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pulled, are more easfly imagined than described ; the wounds of homUed 
Tsnity and prostrate insolence were added to the pangs of despair: it . 
was a heart-rending struggle of love^ shame, and remorse, with hue 
desire, pride, ambition, and revenge. The reproaches of a guilty mind, 
and a hvely conviction of the inestimable value of that first of jewds, 
an honest female heart, which his infamous conduct had deprived him 
of, were more than he could bear ; frenzy and distraction were ^e lut 
refuge of a wounded spirit. After the offender had in some d^ree 
recovered his health and senses, every art was exhausted to procure an 
interview with £milia, but such was her vigilance and precaution, thtt 
his letters were returned unopened, and all access denied. From the 
iMdns of disappointment he alternately applied for consolation to the 
tx>ttle, dissipation, politics, and literature, but applied, as is generally 
the case, in vain ; his constitution sinks under the effort, and ms peca* 
niary resources are exhausted. With a ruined fortune and a debilitated 
body, he hides himself and his sorrows in a gaol ; loving £milia to cHs* 
traction, detesting the world, and abhorring himself. In this forlom 
condition he industriouslv prevents all intercourse with his acquaint* 
ance, particularly those who had experienced his former bounty, and 
obstinately perseveres in refusing every land of proffered assistance from 
the few who discovered his retreat. The brother of Emilia hearing of 
his situation, and impelled by gratitude, repairs to the prison in wmdi 
he was confined, and knocked gently at the door, but when it was 
opened, he started back with horror and astonishment ; the figure that 
presented itself was the remains of his once happy friend, but bu miser- 
ably altered and disguised, that his features were scarcely recognisable. 
Instead of the florid, the sprightly, the oay and elevated 

YOUTH, the pupil OF PLEASURE AND FASHION, HE BEHELD HIM PALE, 
WAN, MEAORE AND DEJECTED, THE HOLLOW-EYED A EP RESENT ATIVE OF 

DISEASE, INDIGENCE, AND DESPAIR. Yct his cycs Still retained a certain 
unsubdued ferocity, which threw a dismal gleam over the dark cloud of 
his aspect, and he viewed in silence his own companion with a look of 
confusion and disdain ; then waving his hand as a signal for Gauntlett 
to be gone, and leave a wretch like him to the miseries of his fate, 
nature could no longer be suppressed, he uttered a deep groan, and wept 
aloud. 

*' My dear friend," said Gauntlett, *'you shall no longer be a dupe 
to the destructive prejudice of an independent spirit ; you must certainly 
have had some regard for a person m whose behalf, though hitherto 
unknown to me, you so generously and so successfully exerted yourself; 
let me not therefore suffer the humiliating repulse of slighted friend- 
ship. If you will not yield to my entreaties, have at least some regard 
to the wishes of your old friend and interceder, my Sophia ; should 
that consideration be of no weight, will you not relax a little for the 
sake of poor £milia, whose resentment hath been long subdued by her 
affection, and who now droops in secret at your neglect ?" 

Every word made an impression on Peregrine ; but when the name 

of Emilia was recalled to his remembrance, his frame underwent a 

violent agitation. With a softened look, and recovering the faculty of 

''speech, which had been overpowered in the conflict of passions, he 
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protested to Craiintlett, *' that no vestige of animosity against him re- 
mained ; that he considered him as an affectionate comrade, a friend 
whom adyersity could not alter ; that he contemplated Emilia with the 
most reverential awe^ as an object of inviolable love and veneration ; 
bat that he for ever disclaimed all hope of attracting her regard. He 
excused himself from profiting by his friend's kind intention, declaring, 
with a resolute air, that he had broken off* all connexion with mankind ; 
that he impatiently longed for the hour of dissolution, which if it should 
not soon arrive, he was resolved to hasten it with his own hand, rather 
than be exposed to the contempt and more intolerable pity of a rascally 
world." 

He remains obstinately bent on this frantic determination, notwith- 
standing the zealous efforts of expostulating friendship, and but for the 
unexpected payment of a large debt which had been given up as lost, 
and was almost forgotten, would probably have sacrificed himself to 
that sullen, irrational spirit which leads us into habits productive of 
misery and ruin, and without imparting to us sufficient strength of 
mind to resist temptation, or struggle with calamity, commences in 
folly, and concludes with self-destruction. Reconciled by this fortunate 
incident to life and the comforts of society (for we should have few 
suicides rushing from the scene, if every man could lead exactly the 
life he chose), his countenance and voice by degrees recover their pris- 
tine appearance and tone ; and when he was informed by GaunUett, 
that Emilia daily inquired after him with tender anxiety and passionate 
regard, the bosom of Per^ine was agitated by those tumults which 
love or any other passion, suppressed but not eradicated, constantly 
excites. 

In this situation a letter from his mistress did not diminish his 
emotions. 

" Sir, — I have performed a sufficient sacrifice to my reputation, in 
retaining hitherto the appearance of a resentment which I have long 
dismissed. A favourable change in my fortune empowers me to avow 
my real sentiments without fear of censure, or suspicion of mercenary 
design. I therefore take this opportunity of assuring you, that if I still 
maintain that place in your heart, which I was vain enough to think I 
once possessed, I am wUling to make the first advances to an accommo- 
dation ; and have actually furnished my brother with full power to 
conclude it in the name of your appeased Emilia." 

After kissing the letter a thousand times, and falling on his knees, 
" Thank Heaven," he exclaimed, with an air of transport, " I have not 
been mistaken in my opinion of this generous woman ! I ever believed 
her inspired with the most dignified sentiments, and have now a con- 
vincing proof of her magnanimity; it is therefore mi/ business to 
approve myself worthy her regard. May Heaven inflict upon me its 
keenest vengeance, if I do not at this instant contemplate the character 
of Emilia with the most unalterable love ; yet, amiable and enchanting 
as she is, I am more than ever determined to sacrifice 7»y passion to her 
advantage ; and though life should fail in the contest, I will refuse an 
offer which otherwise the imiverse should not bribe me to forego." 

Under these impressions, he answered her letter as follows : 
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^' Madam^ — That I revere the dignity of your yirtae with the utmost' 
veneration ; that I love you infinitely more than life, you have been 
long convinced, but the sacrifice to honour it is now my turn to pay ; 
and such is the rigour of my destiny, that in order to justify your gene-- 
roeity, I must refuse to profit by your condescension. I am doomed 
for eset to be wretched, and to sigh without ceasing for tl^ possessicm 
of that jewel which, though now in my power, I cannot, I dare not 
enjoy. I will not describe the anguish that tears my heart whilst I 
conmiunicate this remmciatlon, but appeal to the delicacy of your own 
sentiments^ which can judge of my su&rinss, and wUl do justice to 
the exquisite tortures 1 have imposed on mysdf by this self-denial. 

'' P. P.** 

Per^rine soon after succeeds to his paternal estate, and (notwith- 
standing his declaration) die story concludes in the usual manner, with 
a reconciliation and a wedding. 

I was very young when Smollett's novel fell in my way, and perhaps 
on that account it made a deeper impression, and appeared in tne eyes 
of a schoolboy more worthy of attention and better written than it really 
is. The forlorn situation of Per^rine, his declining every kind of 
proffered assistance, and the obstinate peculiarity of ms conduct with 
r^ard to Emilia, I remember struck me as a noble exertion of manly 
and philosophical forbearance. I could not help viewing him witn 
envy and admiration ; but the happy conclusion was not suitable to the 
entnusiasm of juvenile fancy, dreaming of, and seeking as objects of 
meditatioD, themes far more gratifying, interesting, and affecting, than 
reison, nature, probability, and common sense. *^ Had I been in sudi 
a situation," have I often exclaimed in the blissful ecstacy of fourteen, 
^' had / been in the circumstances of Peregrine, I would have perished 
in prison unassisted ; the cup of comfort should have been dashed un- 
tasted from my lips ; my last look should have been cast on the woman 
I was dying for and adored. Without suffering myself to enjoy a 
heaven which was placed within my reach, I would have turned my 
eyes from the delicious, enchanting sight, and sunk into everlasting 
sleep." 1 need not add, that to the pourer forth of such a rhapsody the 
novel would have been more pleasing had its termination b^n in the 
style of Spagnoletto, less happy. 

As a traveller, Smollett lost his temper ; but some excuse is to be 
made for disease, a mind soured by domestic calamity, and ingratitude 
from the Earl of Bute, who in many instances was generous to men 
very inferior in ability to the doctor. Unda* such impressions, per- 
haps he ought not to have written ; but on certain occasions the pen 
affords a relief similar to that of the bottle, or a round of diversions; 
and where is the man who, having found solace in any pursuit, will not 
seek for comfort and consolation in the same path ? At the age of 
eighteen, this writer produced The Regicide, a tragedy on the subject of 
James the First, King of Scotland, animated, nervous, and pathetic. 
The character of the virtuous, the brave, but tlie gentle Dunbar, is 
finely contrasted with the headstrong, fierce, ambitious Stewart ; while 
the amiable Eleanora, esteeming the first, but, in spite of herself, loving 
the latter, is distracted between passion and duty. This piece of 
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Smdiett's excds in language, situation, and the dramatic requisites, 
most of the wretched things which were presented to the public at that 
period^ but are now forgotten ; yet, with all its merits, it was never aUe 
procure admission on the stage. I submitted the foUowing passage, in 
a preface prefixed to the play, to the consideration of Messrs. Hariisy 
l^eridan, and Colman, jun. 

" As early as the year seventeen hundred and thirty-nine, my play 
was taken into the protection of one of those httlefeUows who fancy 
tbemselves great men. After being neglected, with the strictest atten- 
tion to politeness and etiquette, I was introduced to Mr. Lacy, of cour* 
teous memory, who found means to amuse me iot two seasons, by 
practising on me the various arts of procrastination, occasionally 
sweetened with compliments and promises. My patience was at last 
exhausted, and I demanded from him, in warm terms, a final answer, 
which amounted to a refusal. The gentleman coolly added, that he 
really saw no great objection to the piece, but feared my interest was not 
sufficient to support it in the representation, as no dramatic compotition, 
kmuever perfect, could succeed with an English audience by its merit only^ 
hut must depend, in a great measure, on a faction raised in its behalf.** 

SOCIlAT£S, an Athenian sage, who professed and believed the 
immortality of die soul, a state of future rewards and punishments, and 
the existence of one omnipotent infinitely wise and good God. The 
purity of bis doctrines, in an age of idolatrous mythology, exposed him to 
the resentment of an enra^d hierarchy and its ddiuded followers ; 
they found that as philosophy and common sense gained ground, in Ae 
same proportion the speculations of an absurd theology fe^ into con- 
tempt Stimulated by envy, whidi is too often excited by transcendent 
idHhties, and alanned by exasperated selfishness, the enemies of Socrates 
accused him before a pedlar tribunal of despising the gods of his 
country. On this occasion they took advantage of certain equivocal 
expressions the philosopher had made use of in speaking of his Genius 
(sr Guardian Angel, which he said he always consulted on every impor- 
tant occasion of his life. Certain peculiarities in his person and 
manners did not escape the ridicule, (which is by no means the test of 
troth,) the ridicule of Aristophanes, who gradually lowered our great 
moralist in the puMic esteem : he was at the same time lampooned by 
Melites, an ignorant but abusive poetaster, and attacked by the rude 
invective of Xiycon, an impudent orator, who had secured popidar 
applause by the coarseness and vulgarity of his raillery. In that age, as 
in the present, the lowest cnrders were pleased with, and encouraged, 
any flippant declaimer who joins with them in degrading their supe- 
riors in rank, fortune, or intellect. The gold of Anytus, a wealthy but 
bitter enemy of our philosopher, corrupted and incited the public mind, 
aheady inflamed by the base arts of calumny and misrepresentation. 
Such attacks, and such insinuations, what moral mmt could resist ? 
The lion was at length taken in the toils by these worthless reptiles ; 
the master of Xenophon and Plato, the man who enlightened the age 
in which he lived by his doctrines, and gave efficacy to precept by ms 
example, was condemned to die by a draught of the juice of hemlock. 
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It was for ike parpose of remarking an ezpreasion he made use of in 
his last moments, that I have honoured my work with the name of so 
great and so good a man. The words he uttered on this occasion have 
afibrded matter of controversy to raan^ learned men. After he had 
swallowed the poison, and perceived his limbs growing cold and stiff 
from its effects, he reclined on a couch, and covering hi/^head with his 
mantle, remained for a few minutes silent ; but suddenly lifting up 
his robe, he fixed a last, a dying look on his friend Crito, and said, *'We 
owe a cock to ^sculapius ; I desire you will not forget to perform this 
offering for me." He then sunk back and expired. This request oi 
Socrates has been considered as ironical, yet the nour of death was not 
a likely season for joking. ** Owing a cock to iBsculapius," says a 
French critic, '' was a proverbial expression, adopted when persons had 
escaped a dangerous disease, as a good catholic would say, * You owe 
a candle to such a saint.' " Boileau has been severely and justly censured 
for his satirical attack on these words of Socrates, in his Equivoque. 
The answer the poet made by way of excuse, is a singular instance of 
candour and trutn perverted. " What greater sacrifice could 1 make to 
Jesus Christ, than the greatest and most virtuous philosopher among 
the heathens T '* The words of the Grecian moralist," says a learned 
English writer, *' were designed by him to show his compliance, in [a 
certain degree, with the established rites of his country ; as he found it 
impossible to eradicate vulgar prejudices at once, he thought yielding 
a little to the opinions of his countrymen, the most likely method of 
obviating that persecution, which he feared his friends and disciples 
might experience after his death.'' 

Between opinions which describe our philosopher as a temporizer or 
a trifler it is not easy to decide. Those who may triumphantly exult, 
because Socrates suffered death for opposing the established religion of 
his country, will do well to consider that the prosecution carried on 
against him was fomented by vile unmanly arts, by irritating the super- 
stitious and intolerant spirit of the multitude. But let the defenders 
and imitators of such conduct recollect, that the same vindictive spirit 
which the murderers of Socrates had raised against the philosopher, 
was in a short space of time, by a natural process, turned against 
themselves ; that the sword of persecution which they had originally 
unsheathed, was at last plunged into their own bosoms. 

SOHO, a district in London, so called from an adjoining square, 
which is said to have been originally inhabited— I mean the centre house 
facing the statue — ^by the Duke of Monmouth; after his death, its name 
for a few years was changed to King's Square. I have heard two deri- 
vations assigned to the word Soho; one, that it was the word oftJie day, 
at the unfortunate battle of Sedgemoor, and given to the square after 
the revolution, by the partisans of the unhappy duke. Others are of 
opinion that the field on which the square and a good part of St. Anne's 
parish now stands, was, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the scene 
of her majesty's field sports ; and that having on a certain occasion 
started a hare, the royal huntress suddenly exclaimed, SOHO ! which 
gaye its name to the field in question. Matter of fact men assert, that 
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the spot in question, when first built, was called Frith Square^ from a 
builder of that name, who with his partner^ a Mr. Pym, ouilt not only 
die square, but most of the streets leading to and from it: this opinion 
is corroborated hj the evidence of old leases. It is further added^ that 
old Frith, as my informer called him^ a vain and fretful old man, finding 
the gentry in the square attached to the original denomination of die 
flpot^ removed his surname, which he was willing should descend to 
posterity, and attached it to a neighbouring street. So much for my 
borrowed topographical knowledge ; a branch of science in which I am 
wretchedly deficient, and on which I will dwell no longer, lest I should 
discover the nakedness of the land. It may however amuse the crowd 
of diurnal travellers on this paved highway to Marybone, and the new 
buildings^ when they recollect that this portion of the metropolis, now 
occupied by spacious mansions, was, at a period not very remote, a wil- 
derness inhabited only by birds and quadrupeds. 

SOMERSET, JAMES, a native of Africa, a negro and a slave. 
Having been conveyed from his native country to Jamaica, he was 
purchased by a Mr. Stewart, whom he afterwards attended in a voyage 
to England ; but on that gentleman's return, refusing to accompany 
him to the West Indies, he was seized, conveyed on board an outwarcU 
bound ship in the river Thames, and confined in irons. His situation 
stimulated certain humane individuals to interpose in his behalf; appli- 
cation supported by afiidavits was made to the Court of King*s Bench, 
and by writ of Habeas Corpus, Somerset was brought before the judges. 
The l^ality of slavery in England was solemnly argued : it was deter- 
mined that domestic vassalage cannot exist in tliis our free country, 
and the happy prisoner was set at liberty. On this occasion, much 
praise was due to the well-applied learning and l^al acuteness of Mr. 
Hargrave, who aptly quoted the collections of Rush worth, where he 
says, that in the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth, it was determined, 
on an appeal brought by a Russian slave against his master, '' who. 
would scourge him, that England was too pure an air for a slave to 
breathe in." The strong expressions of Lord Chief Justice Holt and 
of Lord Northington were also mentioned, " that as soon as a negro sets 
his foot in England he is free, that he may maintain an action against 
his master for ill usage, and demand a Habeas Corpus." 

The singular case of Sir Thomas Grantham was also produced ; he 
had, in the reign of James the Second, purchased a negro in the West 
Indies with a large excrescence in the shape of a child growing on his 
breast, and brought the monster to England, >^th a design of publicly 
exhibiting the curiosity for profit. But the cunning slave, from interest 
or conviction, embraced Christianity and quitted nis keeper, who by 
some legal process recovering possession of his person, the Court of 
Common Pleas admitted to bail this extraordinary production of 
nature. 

Slavery, says Mr. Hargrave, corrupts the morals of the master, by 
freeing him ^-om those restraints so necessary for controlling human 
passions; it is dangerous to him from the resentment and hatred which 
the injustice and oppression of his state naturally excite in the slave, 
and which his situation daily affords him an oppoitWCAl^ oi x^n^\)^w%. 
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Slaverf eommtmicates to the unhappy safl^rer the afflictions^ without 
&e pleasures of life, it depresses the energies of nature, and is dangerous- 
to a community, by admitting within it a number of unhappy indivi- 
duals, who, excluded from the benefits of its constitution, are interested 
only in promoting its destruction. 

SOMERSET, CHARLES, the haughty old Duke of; an instance 
in which he was treated in his own way. Having occasion to employ 
Seymour the painter, at Petworth, his grace was violently offended at 
the artist for hinting in a modest way, what was founded on fact, that 
he considered himseu as distantly related to the duke. He quitted him 
abruptly, and considerably irritated; the steward was sent to pay for 
Irhat he had done, and to dismiss him. After trying in vain to get 
tiie pictures finished which his cousin had b^un, ms grace conde- 
scended to invite the man he had insulted to return ; " I will now 
prove that I am of your family," said Seymour, " I will not come." 

SOOTHERS OF SORROW. Various have been the contrivances 
of human wisdom to call off the attention from domestic and other 
calamities. A worthy and ingenious baronet (Sir Brook Boothby) 
found solace in composing and publishing a permanent, expressive, 
and well-executed monument, of what he felt for his lost Penelope. 
Another centleman, well known, having been deprived by death of a 
beloved child, was sinking into solitude, silence, and woe, but, roused by 
a severe friend, and convinced that he who diffuses most happiness will 
be most happy himself, he united benevolence with occupation, and 
immediately converted his magnificent mansion into a receptacle for 
age and affliction, became governor and director of his own hospital^ 
and at the end of ten years declared himself a happier man than he had 
ever been in his life. 

** Be not solitary, be not idle," was Dr. Johnson's advice to an 
afflicted neighbour; on this principle he selected himself Cockers 
Arithmetic as his travelling companion ; and when he wished to shake 
off the black dog, as he used to call melancholy, he derived considerable 
comfort from arithmetical calculation. To occupy the faculties, and 
absorb attention by employment, seems to be the most effectual 
resource ; but I can conceive a promiscuous introduction of company, 
without restriction, to a man oppressed by sorrow, as distressing and 
insupportable; in such cases, the balm of consolation, Uke opium, re- 
quires skill in the hand which administers it. It has been the policy of 
some to indulge rather than fly from their woes, and by mingling tears 
with tears, to alleviate sorrows which it would be unnatural not to feel ; 
this appears to have been the practice of Dr. Young, who, by giving 
the reins to a discursive fancy in his Night Thoughts, diminished the 
pangs of those emotions he could not suppress ; as a torrent, violent 
in a narrow channel, glides gently over a broad expanse. '' If you 
were to grieve for a century," said a man who attempted to reason a 
friend out of his sorrows, ** the woman you lament would still be 
numbered with the dead." •* I weep the more because I weep in vain," 
was the reply, taken I believe from a sonnet written by Mr. Mason 
lo the memory of his friend West, 
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80REL, AGNES, the beautiful, the patriotic mistrem of Charlet 
the Seventh, king of France, whose conduct has tempted certain writers 
to overlook her defects in chastity, defects which nothing can excuse. 
Agnes was a woman of ten thousand, for she possessed beauty without 
fetation, and Wit without ill-nature, while greatness of soul, and a nice 
t^ard for the character of her lover, endeared her even to those who 
disapproved their illicit attachment I have been censured for calling 
t loose woman patriotic, but I strenuously defended and still adhere 
to my original expression. She roused her voluptuous hero to exploits, 
which alone could prove he deserved a crown, by arguments and 
inducements, which if virtuous women properly emploved, how 
extensive, how omnipotent, would be their influence! While France 
was ravaged by the English invaders, the infatuated Charles was form- 
ing plans for musical entertainments, masques, and dances ; but this 
admirable woman persisted in refusing to partake of any amusements, 
till the king had attacked the English, and actually refused to share his 
hed till be returned victorious from the field. Such conduct deserved, 
and has received, the praise of poets and historians ; it exercised the 
fivdy imagination of Francis the First, who has left a poetic com^» 
ment to her memory, in which he observes that Agnes Sord, by tnus 
exerting the power of her beauty, discharged her duty to society more 
meritoriously, than if she had passed her life in counting beads, or 
repeating Ave Marias and Benedidtes, in the sequestered shades of a^ 
doister. 

SPAIN, the late King of, and the buckle anecdote, which, during 
hit reign, must have not been whispered at Aranjuez, St. Udefonso, or 
the EscuriaL Besides the wholesale and daily destruction of foxes, 
bares, and partridges, which was the chief business of his life, his late 
Catholic majesty occasionallv turned his mind to the hardware manu- 
factures of Spain, and indulged a notion, probably occasioned by his 
wishes, that, m cutlery ware, the workmen of Madrid and Toledo sur- 
passed the artists of Birmingham and Sheffield. This opinion was the 
subject of many an amicable contest with the then Lord Grantham, and 
it was at last agreed that some English buckles should be ordered by 
the ambassador, which produced against others ordered by the king in 
his own country, should decide the question. A pair at length arrived, 
which cost two shillings and three-pence, and a Spanish pair were 
eagerly placed on the table by the royal sportsman. After due inspec- 
tion and comparison, they were allowed to make near approaches to 
those manufactured in England, but on inquiring into the price, the 
workmen could not afford to sell them for less than six shillings. The 
king, whom nothing but stubborn fact could have presumed to contra- 
dict, hung his head, and Lord Grantham, as far as was allowable in 
a politician and a courtier to triumph over a crowned head, mode- 
rately and politely exulted in his victory. 

SPANIARDS AND PORTUGUESE. *' We are apt to mistake tiie 
character of the Spaniards ; there is in the very excess and abundance 
of their wit, joy, and good humour, a certain steady eveim.es& oC 
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manners, equally^ distant from pedantry, levity, and affectation ; more 
mirth of the heart than all the noise, grimace, and badinage of their 
neighbours; a kind of grave, dry, sententious humour, with a serene 
and placid firmness of countenance. But from too much of the reli- 
gious, and then of the military spirit, they have rapidly declined into 
enthusiasm and cruelty, and as the human character never stops, have 
still continued to sink into indifference, pride, indolence, and barren 
devotion ; they cannot be excited to any great effort, but by supersti- 
tious terrors, love, revenge, and a fandango, the favourite dance of all 
ranks, in which, from a state of death -like stupidity, they will, at the 
first touch of an instrument, join with enthusiasm, animation, grace, 
and delight. It seems to have been the system of Spain and Portugal, 
to protect themselves by distance and desolation ; to leave whole dis- 
tricts uncultivated, and roads impassable. As military science declined, 
timidity succeeded to discipline, and men prepared for war, by casing 
themi^elves in armour to be smothered, or by shutting themselves up in 
castles to be starved ; they forgot that national strength con- 
sists IN AN ACTIVE, MOVING, DISPOSABLE FORGE ; AND THAT THE 
SAFEST STATE OF DEFENCE IS BEING ALWAYS READY TO ATTACK. 

The Portuguese pride has usefully changed its object; from the black 
cloak, spectacles, an affectation of wisdom and sanctity, and having 
nothing to do, they are grown fond of fine clothes, are become dili- 
gent, enterprising, and active. Lisbon is a mixture of luxury and 
misery, nastiness and magnificence; the buildings erected since the 
earthquake of seventeen hundretl and fifty-five are barbarously gigantic : 
the Marquis de Pombal, their chief projector, had the misfortune of 
being elevated out of the reach of control, no man presuming to under- 
stand even his own trade, so well as the prime minister." 

SPARTACUS, a native of a little town in Thrace, from which he 
took his name. This extraordinary individual, who shook the founda- 
tions of Roman greatness in its meridian splendour, had been im- 
prisoned early in life for sedition, and sold for a slave; escaping from 
captivity, he became a soldier, a deserter, and a robber ; descending 
to the lowest scale of human misery, he was at length a gladiator ; but 
discovered in every situation of life matchless strength of body and 
unconquerable vigour of mind. Seventy-three years before the Christian 
era he was confined, with two hundred of his companions in misery, 
at Capua, in a school, or rather a prison of gladiators, the property of 
Lentulus Batuatus, who, as his second name expressed, furnished the 
amphitheatres with unhappy objects for the bloody sports of the cir- 
cus ; a species of commerce from which he drew a large but ignomi- 
nious profit. 

The justice or even the policy of rendering the minds of a people 
familiar with savage sports and brutal exhibitions, is a question which 
has been frequently agitated, but never determined ; the happy medium 
between ungovernable ferocity and a degenerate effeminacy of manners, 
is perhaps attained with difficulty. The lower classes may be so 
hardened by bloody spectacles, as to be rendered unfit for the purposes 
of civilized society, and only quail lied for war; while a nation, torpid 
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and slothful through a long peace,- and totally inattentive |to manly 
eflfort and military exertion, becomes irrationally timid, fears death 
more than any other calamity, and, considering war as the greatest of 
all evils, falls a prey to some invading neighbour or ambitious citizen. 
But whilst Batuatus was enriching himself by this merciless traffic, 
the spirit of Spartacus was unbroken ; though he well knew that, on the 
first demand, ne might be hurried away in chains to contribute, with 
some of his unhappy companions, to the amusement of a worthless 
rabble; while the utmost his courage and dexterity could procure, would 
be the odious and dishonourable recompense of maiming or murdering 
a harmless, perhaps a friendly fellow-sufferer, and protracting his own 
hateful existence. Having consulted with his associates on tne means 
of escape, they observed that a certain part of the wall which enclosed 
them was decayed ; contriving to occupy the attention of their keepers 
at a distant spot by a pretended tumult, a party, directed and assisted 
by Spartacus, undermined the foundation, and a practicable breach was 
effected. At midnight, after overpowering the sentinels, they sallied 
through the opening, which led to a street m Capua inhabited by cooks 
and butchers, whose occupation afforded an instant supply of weapons, 
with which, and others seized on the road, they armed themselves. 
After pillaging the neighbouring villages for food, and defeating a 
detachment sent in pursuit of them, they posted themselves on a rocky 
and almost inaccessible promontory, near the summit of Mount Vesu- 
vius. It is not often that history has gratified posterity with the slight 
but interesting anecdotes of remote domestic life ; we are, however, 
able to gather from the fragments of an invaluable historian, that the 
wife of Spartacus, by some singular relaxation in favour of her worth 
or her misfortunes, was permitted to be the companion of his captivity. 
At an early period, and in an humble station, he had attracted the soft 
wishes of the daughter of a wealthy neighbour, who considered the 
superior rank and fortune of his child as insuperable bars to their 
union. But love, the great leveller of all distinctions, taught this 
generous woman that the moment of adversity was the most suitable 
time to bestow on Spartacus her hand and heart ; she proved herself, 
in the various changes of his fortune, a faithful companion and a tender 
wife. 

The fugitives were soon followed by the praetor, Claudius Pulcher, 
who with three thousand men instantly invested their post, cutting 
off by means of a deep-dug trench all apparent possibility of reinforce- 
ment, escape, or provision. In this situation, surrounded by an impla- 
cable enemy, a rocky precipice, and impending famine, Spartacus 
possessed a wife capable of soothing his sorrows, and fertile in resource. 
The circumstances and situation of her husband called forth all the 
woman in her soul ; stimulated by affection and necessity, she pointed 
out the wild vines of the mountain, the only produce of the spot they 
possessed, as the happy means of escape. At her suggestion a con- 
siderable quantity of the flexible tendrils and branches were twisted 
together, so as to form a long and strong species of cable, which, from 
a post firmly driven into the ground, they hung down the precipice ; 
and while the Romans securely depended on reducing their captives by 
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iiimiDe^ the gUfHators conveyed themselyes^ their anns and baggage, to 
the vale bdow. Without giving his companions time to compare the 
disproportion between his own forces and those of the enemy^ he 
immediatdy attacked the Roman carap, which, after a considerable 
daughter, he made himself master of, as well as the whole of their 
bag^eige, militanr chest, and provisions. With this success their credit 
rapidly increased ; fugitives of every description, whom crimes, poverty, 
or discontent, had thrown loose on society, dirc^y joined them ; their 
hopes, aspect, and tone, were elevated by good fortune;, and they affect- 
ed, in the usual style of insurgents, to invei^ against the luxury and 
tyranny of their former masters. 

^* Let us not be vain," cried Spartacus ; ^^ to put to flight a race of 
enervkted cowards is neither difficult nor dangerous, but to guard against 
a reverse of fortune, and bear prosperity with moderation, will be a 
harder tasL The degenerate Komans are wholly devoted to vice, to 
luxury, and ease. He who tyrannises and oppresses, forfeits ev^ 
daim to duty and submission. We are, therefore, justly entitled to 
those advantages which God and nature have put in our hands : that 
domim'on should follow wealth, however disgraced bv folly or polluted 
by vice, is preposterous and unnatural : the hand which cannot grasp 
me sword, is unfit to wield the sceptre : the only legitimate claims to 
pre-eminence are virtue, strength, courage, and sKilL Is it reasonable 
or right that the rewards of beauty, wealth, and all the good things of 
life, should be exclusively enjoyed by the smallest but most despicable 
portion of mankind ; wmlst the majority, their supmors in body as 
well as mind, languish in ignominious fetters, or pass their lives in 

Eoverty and contempt.'^ The true, the great, the only solid good is 
berty ; under her auspices we may recover that birthright which we 
have been deprived of, but never have forfeited ; a fertile, a highly 
cultivated country lies before you, which, with all it contains, you shall 
possess, if you persevere in yoiu: glorious career, and unite discipline, 
courage, and conduct." 

Suoi doctrines were eagerly listened to by men with whom no alter- 
native remained but victory or death. They laid waste the country 
round Capua, extended their devastation from Salerno to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and destroyed Cora, Nucera, and Nola, the scenes of her 
infant victories over the Volscians. But Spartacus found it difficult to 
restrain his troops by military regulation ; it was not the first instance 
in which their own rebellious doctrines have been turned against the 
conductors of revolt. To appease their seditious spirit, he found himsdf 
obliged to share the principaJ command with two leaders, chosen by the 
auxiliaries who had joined him ; but he insisted on every occasion of 
danger or duty, pleasure or exertion, that the post of honour or pre- 
cedence should be decidedly given to him and the faithful band who had 
originallv departed with him from Capua. To feed and arm a body 
increased to more than twenty-five thousand men, was by no means an 
easy task ; pillage might furnish a temporary supply, but fire and sword 
were not likely means of establishing markets, forming magazines, or 
ensuring future provision. To introduce a system of moderation and 
equity, to restrain the horrid cruelties of his associates, was the honour- 
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lUe bat ineffectual effort of the Thradan. The hnahandiy took 9i th^ 
lasdcs were oonyerted into weapons, and the necessity of the momen^ 
pointed out a method of famishing shields, fabricated of wicker, and» 
according to the custom of his country, covered vdth raw ox-hides. 
The senate and Roman people, who at first thought a small body of 
men would easily suppress tne gladiators, began to be alarmed, and the 
prator, Varinius Glaber, was sent with freBh levies ; but Spartacae;, 
well acquainted with the defiles and by-roads of the moimtains, sur- 
prised Furius, one of the lieutenants, with a detachment of two thovk- 
sand men, and cut them to pieces. Varinius reached the spot only to 
be witness to the disaster, and soon after suffered the same disgrace^ 
escaping only with his life ; while the lictors, purple robe, fasces, and 
other ensigns of office, fell into the hands of the enemy. Mercy and mo- 
deration were recommended in vain to a multitude, swelled by repeated 
victories to more than fifty thousand men ; they eagerly seized the 
opp<Htunity of revenging on the miserable provincials the injuries and 
insults they had received from mankind; neither age nor sex was 
spared; the infernal nature of pride, sdfishness, and revenge, wai 
remarkably exhibited on this occasion; former kindness or former 
cruelty was equally succeeded by the bloody returns of death and 
violation. 

To injure the wife or daughter of a magistrate, the smart of whose 
stripes ^ey still feel ; to riot on, to waste and to spoil the rich wines^ 
delicate meats, and costly furniture of a citizen, wnose luxuries have 
long excited their envy; to see palaces smoking in ruins, from 
whose gates they have been driven with contempt, or within whose 
walls they have performed the vilest domestic offices, are, perhaps, the 
highest pleasures an exasperated slave or an unprincipled peasant can 
enjoy. But Spartacus was conscious that such conduct would raise the 
powers of the country against him ; he was also fully sensible of his 
inability to withstand the united forces of the republic ; as the consuls, 
from the general alarm, had ordered the legions £rom every quarter 
towards the Campania. He was therefore of opinion, that advantage 
should be taken of the present interval, afforded by his defeat of Vari- 
nius, to traverse by forced marches the whole len^h of Italy, till they 
reached the Alps, when the army, after a fair division of booty, should 
divide into separate bodies ; and each man having procured, by his own 
personal courage, liberty and wealth, might have an opportunity of 
retiring to his native soil, and enjoying them undisturbed. Such 
counsels were not listened to by his followers, who, flushed by success, 
eagerly pressed their generals to lead them to Rome,— a rich prize, 
which would at once satisfy avarice, ambition, and revenge; their 
leader, still firm to his purpose of quitting Italy, declared that every 
one who differed from him in opinion was at liberty to depart. A 
OHisiderable detachment, under the command of Crixus, immediately 
separated from their associates, and in their march towards the capital 
vigorously attacked Gellius the consul, whom they nearly defeated ; 
but tempted by booty and seduced by wine found in the camp, they 
were satisfied with putting to flight an enemy whom they might have 
destroyed. Incomtared witii spcal and intoxicated, they fell a prey to 
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the consul^ who had rallied his troops, and, the ensuing night, obtained 
a bloody but dedsive victory over them, in the neighbourhood of mount 
' Garaanus. 

With diminished forces, improved discipline^ and courage unim- 

E aired, Spartacus continued, by steady and close marches, his journey, 
etween the defiles of the mountain, till he reached that branch of the 
Apennine which, bendins towards the Mediterranean, approaches the 
river Arno. Near this place the consul Lentulus, widi perhaps more 
courage than policy, was posted in considerable force to intercept a 
band of outlaws, ravaging his country, and almost insulting the metro- 
polis, whom it was his dutv, as a general, a statesman, and a magistrate, 
to have suffered to quit Italy unmolested, and to avoid an engagement 
in the present period of difficulty, danger, and depression. Securely 
posted, and surrounded by inaccessible rocks or barricadoes of felled 
trees, the Roman commander might have defied everv effort of Spar« 
tacus to fight him on fair ground ; but seduced bv the hopes of victory, 
seeing GeUius advancing at no great distance in their rear, and probably 
not without a secret wiSi of enjoying the glory of triumph without a 
rival to share it, he descended from the heists and offered battle. By 
one of those military evolutions which womd do honour to the greatest 
generals, the gladiators instantly formed a double front, and threw up, 
almost in the face of their enemy, an intrenchment, which effectually 
prevented a junction of the two consuls. They attacked and routed 
Lentulus, put Gellius to flight, and became masters of the Roman 
baggage; and, among a number of other prisoners, three hundred 
Roman citizens fell into their hands. These repeated defeats filled 
Rome with dismay, and the camp of the conqueror with exultation ; 
urged by the wishes of his companions, he meditated a species of retri- 
butive cruelty, and forced his unhappy Roman prisoners to attack each 
other in combat, impaling alive on the cross those who would not comply ; 
thus, adding insult to injury, they retaliated on their oppressors the 
inhuman slaughter of the circus. 

This triumphant leader, who had thus signalized his name, still re- 
tained his salutary moderation : resolving to retreat, he ordered the 
heavy baggage to be burned ; dismissing the old, the sick, the wounded 
and infirm, with ample rewards. After slight refreshment and short 
periods of repose, he reached, by rapid movements, the banks of the 
Vo, which he designed to cross ; but in consequence of rain, and torrents 
from the neighbouring hills, it was not fordable, and no vessel, bark, or 
boat, could be found on the river. Arrested by this obstacle, irritated 
and probably rendered presumptuous by good fortune, Spartacus quitted 
' the Po, and retraced his former line of march, resolring to give battle 
to whatever force the repubUc might raise to oppose him. To storm 
and destroy by fire and sword the proud mistress of the world ; to 
revenge on her the injuries of mankind, and transfer the seat of empire 
to some happier spot, unoontaminated by vice, luxury, and oppression^ 
was the avowed purpose of a Thracian peasant. He' soon met Arrius, 
who had collected the scattered remains of the l^ons ; and a plain 
between Urbinum and Ancona was the scene of a battle, in which the 
Momana isnominiously fled. This news, with all its exaggeration^ 
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nadied the capital; the gates were shut, the senate aaaembled, and 
crowds of menj women, and children^ filled the forum with tumultuous 
cries. In the public distress, Crassus was prevailed on to accept the 
{iretorship and the command of an army, which was instantly levied^ 
without exception of age, rank, wealth, or late services : the soldiers who 
fled were punished by decimation. 

To restore military discipline and protect Rome from insult, to make 
himself master of the strongholds lately possessed by Spartacus on the 
Apennines, were the first cares of Crassus ; he exhibited on this occasion 
a mind fertile in resource as a magistrate and a general, to whom his 
country looked up with confidence and hope. The vision of sacking 
and plundering Rome vanished ; and Spartacus, after vainly regretting 
that he had abandoned his first design, found himself obliged, by the 
saperior generalship of Crassus, to 1^ his troops, by long and laborious 
marches, to that part of the ItaUan peninsula which faces Sicily. 
That island was at the moment suffering every evil that avarice and 
oppression could inflict, under the rapacious government of Verres, 
whose enormities have been consigned to everlasting infamy by the 
dee^t invective of Cicero. This corrupt questor, whom I have neard 
defended because he was a man of taste, was also suspected of a private 
correspondence with Spartacus, and is said to have agreed with certain 
pirates, who infested the Ionian sea, to transport his army ; but they 
insisted on receiving from the gladiator the stipulated price before they 
collected their vessels, and then, by the advice of Verres, basely de- 
parted without fulfilling their agreement. The oppressor of the Sici- 
lians recollected, that the presence of Spartacus would be only dividing 
that plunder which he wished to possess undiminished : he at the same 
time insisted on sharing the money received by the pirates, who had 
long purchased impunity for rapine and outrage, by dividing with this 
infamous magistrate the spoils of an unhappy province. 

Disappointed by the perfidy of Verres, Spartacus turned his face 
towards jSrundusium, in the hope of procuring some means of embarka- 
tion from that port; but Crassus pressed closely upon him, and, to add 
to his embarrassments, he had to contend with famine and sedition in 
his own army. His soldiers, flushed by some trifling advantage over a 
Roman detachment, exclaimed that they would instantly march to the 
capital. By this mutinous conduct, and the masterly movements of his 
adversary, the Thracian was forced to engage in a disadvantageous spot. 
This was a circumstance which the consul had long and ardendy 
wished, as Pompey, recalled from Spain by the senate, was hastening to 
snatch the victory from his hands. 

After the necessary orders and dispositions, Spartacus placing him- 
sdf in front of his original associates at Capua, addressed his army in 
the following words : ** Nothing remains, my friends, but to extermi- 
nate the forces of the senate, honourable death, or to throw ourselves on 
the mercy of a cowardly and cruel foe, whom past experience proves it 
18 safer to fight with dian confide in. Our successful battles with the 
pretor Claudius, with Varinius, and with Furius, have established 
neyond a doubt the superiority of men who fight for freedom ; a hire- 
liii^ has neither interest in, nor affection for, the cause in which he 
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Ten tares his life. We have hut to add the name of Crassus to the list 
of those we have conquered^ and there remains no ohstadeto the plant- 
ing our victorious standards in the forum of Rome. But whatever be 
the event, triumph or defeat, I trust that we shall with our own hands 
«rect an honourable tomb> composed of the bodies and cemented with 
the blood of our enemies ; an everlasting monument to future ages, a 
warning lesson against usurpation, cruelty, pride, and oppression, which 
never fail, sooner or later, to rouse a spirit of insurrection." 

The charge was sounded— " Death or victory," repeated by twenty 
thousand voices, echoed over the field, but was soon drowned by the 
clash of arms; the conflict was bloody, but Spartacus, who gave life and 
spirit to his army, exposing himself to unnecessary danger by seeking 
Crassus, was slain early in the engagement To measiure swords with 
a brave and illustrious Roman, to signalise his victory, or immortalise 
his death, by a personal encounter with Crassus, was the fond hope of 
his heart After killing several officers of rank, whom he mistook for 
the consul, and lamenting, almost in the words of Shakspeare, that he 
believed there was many a Crassus in the field, he fell, overpowered by 
numbers, having missed the object of his pursuit^ and exhibiting woih 
derful proofs of matchless but inefiectual personsJ prowess. TLus ex- 
traordinary man is said to have been actusJly and literally cut to pieces, 
as the most industrious search after the battle could not identify his 
body. His death was not unrevenged; the gladiators stood their ground 
to the last, not one of the number who escaped from Capua surviving 
the defeat, but were found extended on the very spot of ground they 
originally occupied. The victory of Crassus, though bloody, was com- 
plete and decisive ; six thousand prisoners who fell into his hands he 
hung on trees by the way-side, as he returned to Rome. In the course 
of this memorable contest, more than one hundred thousand men 
perished by the sword ; the vast acquisition of power and credit Crassus 
procured first planted the seeds of ambition in his breast, which were 
afterwards productive of a train of evils to his country, his competitors, 
and himself. The best blood and strength of the republic were drained 
by civil war and domestic faction ; the road was paved for introducing 
military despotism, and the Servile War may be said first to have 
produced the decline, and, in its remote consequences, the fall of the 
Koman empire. 

With such evUs entailed on slavery under every form, and presented 
to us at different ages, I can believe no one to be a sincere approver of 
the traffic in human flesh but from motives of interest, and such I 
would almost excuse ; for in the present state of public spirit and pri- 
vate virtue, I cannot expect a man to abandon his estate, and embrace 
poverty in the cause of humanity. Yet from wretches procured by 
violence or fraud, conveyed from their native country in a manner 
which renders their surviving rather miraculous than probable, and 
scantily provided with the comforts, or even the necessaries of life; 
from miserable outcasts of society, who have the pains but not the 
pleasures of existence, can we expect any effort or interest beyond the 
impulse of the whip? Indeed, slavery in its most meliorated state and 
abated rigours, presents a spectacle so shocking to a generous miiid> 
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that it is impossible to defend it on sny plea but that of idf-interei^ 
4md commercial or political necessity, 

SP£CTACL£, a shocking one. An inhabitant of Paris, observing 
that a certain house was to be let^ in which he had formerly heard that 
treasure was hidden, resolved to rent it ; and having agreed with the 
proprietor, entered on the premises. Not willing to have many sharen 
if his hopes should be realised, nor to be laughed at in case of dis^i- 
pointmen^ he resolved that none but his own family, consisting of 
nimself, his brother, his wife, and a Uttle boy, should be acquainted widi 
his motive for taking the house. Having cautiously and minutely ex- 
amined every part dove ground without success, they were of opinicn 
that the object they sought for must be concealed in the bowels of the 
earth ; providing thems^ves with pick-axes and spades, the whole party 
at day-break, three days after their arrival, descended into the cellar, 
•and commenced their subterraneous labour. A relation having called 
and knocked several times at the door, without hearing or sedng any 
<me, and returning in the evening without success, he was considerably 
4danned, and procuring assistance from the neishbours, forced open thie 
door. On entering the house all was silent ; mey traversed the rooms 
till a female, accidentally seeing a light appear thirough a crevice from 
the cellar, the persons present repaired thither, when strange to tell, 
they found the whole family dead, and rigidly fixed in the various 
attitudes produced by the business they were engaged in. This cata- 
strophe is related by a Doctor Bernard Connor, in a Latin medical 
inaugural dissertation, which I have seen, I know not when nor where; 
he supposes it to have been produced by intense cold> or mephitic 
exhalation. 

SQUIRES, MARY, an itinerant pedlar, gipsey, and smuggler, who 
might have lived unnoticed, and died without remembrance, had not a 
prosecution for robbery, by which she was condemned to die, suddenly 
fixed the public eye upon her ; and^ as prejudice or party operated, 
alternately rendered her a general object of detestation, pity, or con- 
tempt. Persisting, with the most solemn asseverations, that she was in 
a diiBtant part of the kingdom on the very day she was accused of 
having committed the crime, and naming avariety of persons who could 
prove it, the compassion of Sir Crisp Gascoyne, at that time lord mayor 
of London, was excited ; by his example several well-meaning indivi- 
duals were induced to join with him in examining a most perplexed 
and intricate business; and she was ultimately reconmiended as an 
object of mercy to the crown. 

It appeared, by the declaration upon oath of Elizabeth Canning, a 
young woman nineteen years of age, *' that in the beginning of the year 
seventeen hundred and fifty-three, having procured leave from a person 
with whom she Hved as servant to pass a day with her imde at Salt- 
petre bank, she remained with him from eleven in the morning till 
nine at night ; that on her return, two lusty men in great-coats met her 
near Bethlehem-waU, Moorfields, violently assaulted her, robbed her of a 
gown, apron, hat, and hsdf-a-guinea in money, tied her hands behind 
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her, and on her straggling ga^e her a Tiolent blow on the temple 
accompanied with oaths and execrations. They then laid hands 
on her, one on each side, and dragged her with violence and abuse for 
flome hours, part of which time, from fits, she was not sensible, till they 
arrived at the house of Susannah Wells, which she afterwards found 
was situated at Enfield- Wash. On being forced by the two ruffians 
into the house, she was accosted by Mary Squires, who asked her, * if 
she would go their way ? and if she would, that she should have fine 
clothes ;' words of which at the time she did not understand the import, 
though she replied ' No ;' but she afterwards conceived that it was 
nothing less than a wish for her to submit to the odious life of a pros- 
titute." Elizabeth Canning further deposed, that on her answering 
*' No," Mary Squires, with a long knife, ripped up the lace of her stays, 
which she took from her, and after many intimidating threats, pushed 
her into a back room, or hay-loft, where she was confined for twenty- 
seven days, with no other sustenance than a slender pittance of bread, 
some water in a broken pitcher, and a small minced-pie, which she 
accidentally had in her pocket. During the whole of the time, she 
declared that no human creature visited her, that the bread and water 
bein^ exhausted, she broke down a board nailed on the inside of the 
win£)w, through which she crept on a sort of pent-house, and then 
jumped on the ground, which, from her description, was nine or ten 
feet from the window. Having quitted the house, she walked home as 
fast as her weak condition permitted ; after so long an absence, it was 
natural to expect that her mother should be alarmed by the squalid and 
diseased appearance of her daughter, and by her distressing account of 
the injurious treatment she had experienced. 

A circumstance of this kind naturally excited the sympathy and 
resentment of the public, ever compassionately attentive to female 
injuries; a subscription was set on foot in favour of the young woman; 
Squires and AVells were taken into custody, under the most violent im- 
pressions of popular prejudice and indignation, tried at the Old Bailey, 
and sentence of death passed on the former. But Sir Crisp Gascoyne 
perceived much contradiction in the evidence, and considered the de^ 
scription given by Canning of the room which she said was the place 
of her confinement, to be very different from the actual state and dimen- 
sions of the hay-loft in Wells*s house ; he was also startled by a principal 
witness in Canning's favour. Virtue Hall, wholly retractmg her evi* 
dence, though she had positively fswom to the seeing Canning at Enfield- 
Wash, and to a good part of the conversation said to have passed between 
that young woman and Squires, particularly to her ripping off the stays. 
For these and other reasons, this worthy, but at that time unpopular 
magistrate, presented a memorial to the king, mentioning the pre- 
sumptive circumstances in favour of the old woman's innocence. In 
consequence of this application, Mary Squires was respited for six weeks; 
the consideration of the matter was referred to the attorney and solicitor- 
general, who reported, that the weight of evidence was in the convict^s 
favour, and she ultimately received a free pardon. 

If Squires was not guilty, it was impossible Canning could be 
Innocent; her conduct, considering her years^ must in that case have 
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beea cniel and atrocious in the highest degree ; comhining at once the 
jcrimes of peijury and intended murder ; — murder too of the most cruel, 
base, coo), and premeditated kind, for the purpose of supporting a 
groundless prosecution for felony ; under the colour of justice to take 
away the life of an innocent person, and to raise contributions on the 
pubtic by a fabricated narrative. For these and other reasons, it was 
judged proper to apprehend her, on a charge of wilful and corrupt 
perjury ; she was arraigned at the bar of the Old Bailey, near twelve 
months after the trial of Mary Squires ; and five days were occupied in 
examining a variety of witnesses, with a patience and laborious search 
after truth, equally honom-able to the judges on the bench, the counsel, 
and the jury. It was observed in Canning's defence, that her not 
flying from justice, during the long interval which elapsed between the 
trials, was a strong presumption of her innocence, since neither herself 
nor friends were bound by any recognisance. To this it was answered 
that one who had been able for so long a time, by an artful story, to 
prejudice so m^y in her favour, and to receive sucn ample countenance 
and pecuniary support, had every prospect of evading justice, by well' 
dressed evidencCf and the strong force of popular opinion; in which case 
her triumph over truth would have been complete, her reputation as a 
species of martyr established, and her reward in all probability would 
have been splendid. 

The previous and accurate description of a broken pitcher which was 
discovered in the room, and the nay-loft which in some particulars 
tallied with her account, though in many circumstances it failed, as she 
did not mention a jack-line and pulley, a broken casement over the 
chimney, and a chest of drawers, all of which were proved, by an accu- 
mulation of dust and cobwebs, to have been very long residents ; yet 
as the pitcher and the description of the room and its contents, though 
not correct, proved some previous acquaintance with the loft, a reference 
to the evidence of one of Canning's witnesses (Robert Scarratt) helped 
to clear the mystery. Incited by curiosity and, according to his own 
account, unsolicited, Mr. Scarratt had (though a perfect stranger) called 
at her motlier's house soon after his return, and in the x;ourse of her 
•evidence, acknowledged having often, on former occasions, been at the 
house of Susannah Wells, a place not of the most creditable descrip- 
tion, at Enfield- Wash. If we can suppose for a moment an iniquitous 
eommunication to have taken place between Elizabeth Canning and 
Kobert Scarratt, whose evidence was by no means satisfactory, this 
difficulty vanishes, and the appearance of truth given to certain parts of 
the impostor's story may be accounted for. 

It was submitted to tbe court, that even if Squires could prove, by 
positive and circumstantial evidence, that she was in a distant part of 
the kingdom at the time laid in the indictment, it did not follow that 
Canning had maliciously perjured herself, it being as possible for a per- 
son to be deceived by a similitude of deformity as well as of beauty ; 
though the old gipsey, when the constable went with the warrant to 
apprehend her, said to Canning on being charged with robbing her 
of her stays, ** Do you say I robbed you } pray look at this face: if you 
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liave once seen it, it must be lemembered, for I think God Ahnighty^ 
never made such another." When this part of the evidence was related^, 
the eyes of every one present were naturally fixed on Mary Squires, 
whose countenance exhibited an assemblage of features uncommon and 
diabdically hideous ; her portrait, as a curiosity^ is preserved by some- 
of the collectors. 

The sufferings of Canning and the evidently reduced state of her- 
health, so much so as to be thought at first irrecoverable, were also men-^ 
tioned as convincing proofs of the truths of her allegations. 

The man that hangs, or beats out brains, 
The devil 's in him if he feigns— 

was quoted on this occasion, and it was asked if any person in their 
senses would bring themselves to the brink of death to procure friends 
and contributions ? Would the girl kill herself for the sake of a sub- 
scription ? The counsel in behalf of Canning strongly dwelt on the- 
danger of allowing convictions for wilful and corrupt perjury, on the 
score of mere improbability of facts, which have been credited by twelve 
men on tlieir oath ; he insisted that such proceedings tended to overturn 
the common and established forms of justice, and would at last intimi- 
date individuals from bringing guilty persons to punishment^ lest they 
themselves might afterwards be prosecuted. 

On this occasion it was observed, that things seemingly impossible 
for human power to have performed have been proved true, though no 
credit was allowed to them when first asserted ; and declarations have 
been proved false which had every appearance of credit and authenticity, 
and which at the time were thought the most unlikely to be attested, iT 
not really true. An improbable and unparalleled ride from London to York 
in one day, on the same horse, prevented the conviction of a prisoner for a 
highway robbery, though he confessed himself guilty of it immediately 
after his acquittal. William Harrison, a steward in the Gainsborough 
family, was also mentioned, who suddenly disappeared with a considerable 
sum of money in his charge, of which he was supposed to have 
been robbed and then murdered. The family were terrified and alarmed ;. 
and after a certain time impelled, as he said, by remorse, Edward Perry, 
a man residing near Cambden, accused himself, the wife and sister of 
the absent man, of having robbed and murdered him ; he added, that 
they had thrown the body into a certain pit in the neighbourhood, which 
was searched, but no body could be found ; yet as he persisted in his 
accusation, they were all three indicted, tried, and hanged. Harrison 
a few months afterwards returned, giving a particular and satisfactory 
account of his absence, equally shocked and perplexed by a sanguinary 
but unaccountable depravity which had thus exterminated his family. 

The contradictory accounts of Canning were explained by her friends 
as amounting to no more than this, that a general fact, compounded of a 
variety of things done and said at various places, when related on parti- 
cular occasions and at different times, had not always been told minutely 
and exactly the same way ; a defect, to which every longf and complicated 
story must in some degree be liable. Some allowance, they said, ought 
to be made for the aggravated feelings and expressions of a parent, who 
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Miared ber danf^tar to have been actually treated in the manner 
described ; and some to an ii^jured female under the impreauoua of fear^ 
fimiiney an emaciated body, and an agitated mind. 

Several witnesses proved their having seen Mary Squires on or aboat 
the lethy the 17th, and SSrd of December, at Enfield- Wash. She was 
observed, according to the evidence of one man, telling a person's fortune; 
toother swore to her applying to him for leave to sleep in his bam ; 
and a third, to her inquiring of him about a horse she had lost A 
physician and an apothecary proved the languid and reduced state of 
Elimbeth Canning on her return to her mother's, and that she appeared 
like one who had sa£Pered extreme hunger, thirst, and cold, but they 
admowledged that a person might be as me was from other causes. An 
attendant at the Stamford-hill turnpike swore that about the fore-end of 
January, but he could not speak positively to the day, he saw a girl in 
company with two men pass the gate, sobbing and crying ; that they 
lost^ her along, and used abusive language. He described her as 
having a light-coloured gown and apron, and that it was about eleven 
o'clock at night. On this evidence it was observed, that Canning could 
not be the woman who passed die turnpike, for she had sworn that her 
gown and apron were talcen from her in Moorfields : add to this, that 
tompike- gate is four miles from Moorfields and seven from Wells's 
house, and she swore that she was brought to Wells's house about four 
m the morning. Thomas Bennett saw a miserable poor wretch, in a 
ragged, dirty condition, on the S9th of January, near Enfield- Wash, on 
her way to London, and deposed, diat she asked him the road. Two* 
other witnesses swore to the meeting a girl whom they verUy believe to* 
have been Elizabeth Canning, on the road between Enfield- Wash and 
London, but described her as looking pale, though her hands and face- 
were said by herself and others, to be black and blue. 

On the part of Mary Squires, upwards of forty persons were called tO' 
prove that she was more than a hundred and thirty miles from Enfield- 
Wash, in company with her son George and her daughter Lucy, at the- 
time die was accused of having committed the robbery. On the 29th 
of December, according to the evidence of Mrs. Hopkins, the landlady 
of a public-house at South Perrott in Dorsetshire, they all three lodged 
with ner ; on the 30th they called at Winyard's Gap, an ale-house about 
a mile fluther, to take refreshment ; at this last place the frightful 
countenance of Squires so remarkably attracted the notice of the daugh- 
ter of the woman of the house, that she compared her to a picture of 
Mother Shipton hanging in the room. Their appearance on the same 
day at Lytton, a village nine miles further on the road, was also 
proved by several witnesses, — by James Hawkins, at whose house they 
slept two nights, by her son's being shaved there by Francis Gladman ; 
and by their dining on a couple of boiled fowls. Mr. Moreton observ* 
ing that this was a remarkable dinner for gipseys, George answered that 
fowls at sixpence a piece were cheaper than butcher's meat. At Abbots* 
bury, a small parish three miles from Lytton, they remained till Tues- 
day the 9th day of January, were recognised by many persons, and had 
a dance at the house of John Gibbons, the sign of the Ship, at Abbots- 
bury, where William Clarke, a shoemaker and the sweetheart of Lucy 
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Squires, was her partner^ and Melchisedec Arnold, a blacksmith, played 
the fiddle. John Ford, a carpenter of Abbotsbury, saw them also on 
the 1st of January, shook hands with the old woman, kissed her daughter^ 
and drank a pint of beer with George. From Abbotsbury they were 
regularly traced through Portersham and Ridgway (where, casn being 
scarce, they left a piece of nankeen as a pledge for the reckoning) to 
Dorchester ; at this place, in consequence of the excessive rains, the 
Fordington water was so high as to cover the causeway, so that the old 
woman and George were obliged to wade through it, but Lucy prevailed 
on a miller's boy to carry her behind him on horseback ; to the repeated 
entreaties of Mary Squires that he would also take heron horseback, the 
little varlet replied, that " he would have nothing to say or to do with such 
an ugly old woman." By a chain of credible and circumstantial evi- 
dence, they were proved to have passed through Chettle, Martin, 
Coombe, and Basingstoke, where Lucy, not being able to vmte, b^ged 
the landlady to send Clarke a few lines according to promise. The letter 
with the post-mark was produced in court. From Basingstoke they went 
to Bagshot, Brentford, Page Green, Tottenham, and on the 24th of 
January took lodgings at Susannah Wells's, in Enfield- Wash. On the 
1st of February they were apprehended, and it was remarked that Can- 
ning, immediately on coming into the room exclaimed, pointing to Mary 
Squires, " That is the woman who robbed me of my stays," when it was 
impossible for her to see the old woman's face, from the particular posi« 
tion in which she sat 

Canning had described the place of her confinement as square, dark, 
and little; but on surveying the room, it measured thirty-five feet three 
inches by nine feet eight ; and it was far from dark, as well from the 
two windows as from the light admitted between the pantiles. She 
also said at first, that she dropped from the window by a pent-house, 
when on inspection there was not a pent-house on the premises. A 
poor man, named Fortune Natus, proved, that he and his wife slept in 
the room in which Canning swore she was confined during the whole 
of that month, and for five or six weeks before. This part of the evi- 
dence was strongly corroborated by Ezra Whiffin, a neighbour of 
Susannah Wells, who being in want of part of the iron work of a sign- 
board, and hearing that she had an old one to dispose of, called to see 
it, and accompanied Wells into the very room in question to seek for 
it ; they at last found it under some hay, which made part of the bed 
on which the wife of Natus was actually lying at the time Whiffin 
called, the IBth of January. John Larney, Edward Allen, and Giles 
Knight, labourers, swore that they lopped several trees that grew near 
the window of the work-shop or hay-loft in question on the 8th of 
January ; and that while they were employed in it, two women, Virtue 
Hall, and Sarah Howitt, appeared at the window, and conversed with 
them for more than half an hour. 

Had Canning been in the room she must have been seen, or might 
have called for help. She had sworn that no person of any description 
entered the garret or loft during the whole of ner confinement. It was 
also remarked, that a night-gown and handkerchief, which she said she 
took to cover herself with, out of the room at Wells's, she claimed ag 
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her mother's hefore the lord mayor, and wished to take them as well 
as the pitcher into her possession. To the information hefore Mr. Field- 
iDg she set her mark, as if unahle to write her name, hut afterwards 
wrote a fair legible hand. After an examination of more than a hun- 
dred and twenty witnesses, the jury retired for fifteen minutes, and 
brought in a verdict — Guilty of perjury, hut not wilful and corrupt. 
This the Recorder told them he could not receive, as they must either 
find her guilty of the whole indictment, or acquit her : after half an 
hoards consultation, they brought in a verdict— Guilty of wilful and 
corrupt peijuryi 

In May, seventeen hundred and fifty-four, being called up to receive 
sentence, she addressed the court in the following words : *' I hope 
your lordships will be favourable to me, for I had no intention of 
swearing the gipsey*8 life away; I am an unfortunate woman, and 
what I did was only in my own defence." The Recorder (Mr. Moreton) 
then addressed her in the following words : — 

*' Elizabeth Canning, you stand convicted, on the clearest proof, of 
wilful and corrupt perjury, a crime attended with the most fatal and 
dangerous consequences to the community, though as yet it is not 
punished with death. Your trial has taken up a great deal of time, 
and the several witnesses have undergone the strictest examination: I 
think I may venture to affirm, that there is not one unprejudiced person, 
of the great numbers who have attended it, but must be convinced of 
the justice and impartiality of the verdict. I look back with horror 
on the evidence you gave at the trial of Mary Squires, whom you knew 
to be destitute and friendless, and therefore you fixed upon her as a 
proper object to make a sacrifice of, at the expense of a false oath : this 
you preferred to the making a plain discovery to those who had a right 
to know where you really were those twenty-eight days of your pre-* 
tended confinement in the house of Susannah Wells, In this impos- 
ture you were encouraged to persist by misapplied charity, and by the 
advice of your mistaken friends, whom you had deluded and deceived 
into a belief of the truth of what you had falsely sworn. This auda- 
cious attempt, and that calm deUberate assurance with which you 
formed a scheme to take away the life of one, though the most abject of 
the human species, together with your youth, and the character you 
then had, as well as your seeming inexperience, imposed upon many, and 
gained you a credit which must have exceeded your highest expecta- 
tions. Thus encouraged, you not only wickedly persevered, but even 
triumphed over those who would not suffer their judgments to be 
misled by so gross an imposition ; but when people had a little reco- 
vered their senses, and this miraculous tale of yours came to be temper- 
ately canvassed; when your own original information was compared 
with the evidence you gave at the trial, and was found to vary in many 
material circumstances, a necessary inquiry was set on foot by a worthy 
magistrate who presided in this court, which saved the life of Squires. 
These proceedings gave rise to this prosecution, which has exposed the 
guilty, and ought to convince the doubtful : I hope this iniquitous con- 
duct of yours will induce mankind not to suffer their credulity to get 
the better of their reason. ]t is not my wish to aggravate your guilty 
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or to increase that affliction which / hope you feel ; hut as I attended 
hoth the trials^ it may be expected that I should declare my opinion ; I 
therefore in the most solemn manner affirm, that I always thought your 
evidence false^ and your witnesses grossly mistaken. The policy of 
foreign countries punishes this offence with death ; but it is your hap- 
piness to have be^ born in a country whose code of laws are neither 
severe nor sanguinary, and the sentence I now pronounce, is in no 
d^ree adequate to the nature of your offence. You shall be imprisoned 
in the gaol of Newgate for one month ; you shall then be transported 
to America for the term of seven years ; and if within that period you 
return, and are found in any of his majesty's dominions of Great Britain 
or Ireland, you shall suffer death/' 

Notwithstanding this decision, many people still insisted on the inno« 
oence of Canning; the newspapers and periodic publications of that day 
are full of the sucy ect ; Henry Fielding exercised his pen in favour of, and 
Sir John Hill against, the female impostor. In August, seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, she was transported to New £ngland^ where she 
married advantageously, and one of her original supporters left her a 
l^acy of five hundred pounds. Before her departure, not willing to 
lose that valuable prerogative of her sex, the last word, Canning pub- 
lished a declaration, which concludes in these words : '^ I declare in the 
most serious manner, that I am fully persuaded, and well assured, that 
Mary Squires was the person who robbed me, and that the house of 
Susannali Wdls was the place in which I was confined twenty-eight 
days/' This article ought not to conclude, without paying a tribute of 
praise to the humane zeal of Sir Crisp Gascoyne, the acute investigation 
of Mr. Moreton, and the discriminating precision of Seijeant Davy. 

STATE COACH, the new one, made for George III. after the 
treasonable attack on his person, and thus described by a vnriter whom 
I have often praised for vigorous intellect and political sagacity. 
'< This carriage is a moveable fortress, so strongly built as to be proof 
against almost any species of attack, and so closely blocked up as to 
reader our sovereign invisible. It is to be regretted that false alarmists 
and bad counsellors should induce his Majesty to have recourse to any 
other means of security than the fidehty and affection of his faithful 
subjects/' I appeal to my readers, whether the whole extract 1 have 
made is not a piece of ingenious sophistry. I agree vrithout hesitati<m 
to the self-evident proposition, that a sovereign s best security is the 
love of his people ; but was it not time to have recourse to other reli- 
ances and safeguards, when a frantic mob of blood-thirsty desperadoes 
threatened with destruction the first magistrate of a free people, actually 
engaged in the performance of a most important duty? 

STATIONERS' COMPANY of London. Introduced in this place 
for the purpose of recording the culpable and indecent neglect of a 
printer they employed in the reign of James the First^ who punished 
them by a fine of a thousand pounds, for omitting, in an edition of the 
Bible, the important monosyllable not, in that portion of the decalogue 
which forbids adultery. An error of a like kind, but not an involuntary 
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error, has been laid co the charge of Poipora, a celebrated Italian com- 
poser, who, being emploved on a particular occasion to set a part of the 
serrice of the church of Rome to music, found himself at a loss, in the 
b^inning of one of the creeds, for a monosyllable, to give power to the 
forte part of his piece^ and, in the absorbing raptures of his composition^ 
tfaoa^tlessly introduced ihe yery word, for tne omission of wnich the 
Stationers' Company had been punished; so that in the music score, the 
words actually ran, ''I believe not in God." For this error, noc 
remarked till after the celebration of the service, the composer was 
severely reprimanded. 

The Stationers' Company had long enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
printing and vending almanacks, grounded on a grant of James the 
f'irst or Second, whion his Migesty had no right to make: and a mono- 
poly so contrary to law and equity was attacked by Caman, a private 
individual of strong sense, but unaccommodating manners. This book- 
seller, after a long and expensive suit against the united power, influ- 
ence, and money of a wealthy fraternity and a learned university, gained 
the cause, and celebrated his victory with intemperate exultation. 
Having driven his antagonists from the field, he reaped little benefit 
himself, owing to the ungenerous ^emess of the rest of the trade, who 
adzed those advantages he had laid open. Caman was a striking and 
impressive proof, that good sense and active powers cannot always 
insure a successful or a pleasant passage through life : he was preyed 
on by chagrin, or insulted by unforgiving competitors, while many a 
good man and true, in the neighbouring Row, one half of his time asleep 
and the other scarcely awake, was slumbering into independence. tJn- 
tameable obstinacy was the crying sin of Carnan's life; he expended a 
thousand pounds in a lawsuit concerning a horse, rather than retract 
an opinion he had once given : in another instance he sunk a consi- 
derable sum in building a house on an execrable spot> without prospect 
or probability of a tenant, or its turning to any advantage or account, 
and contrary to the persuasions of all his friends. The only reason that 
could be guessed for his pertinacious adherence to this unprofitable folly 
was, that in conversing oh the subject, he had asserted that the situation 
was a desirable one, and a tenant at a high rent absolutely certain ; the 
event proved his mistake. A man of such a character makes a noble 
ehent; he has been described by some poet, ''as a tool which knaves do 
wxrk with, called a fool." 

The writer of this article was once a witness to a transaction between 
Goldsmith and Caman, which did credit to the spirit, feelings, and 
gmerosity of the bookseller; but the author, in his usual strange way> 
treated his benefactor with supercilious abruptness and ill manners. 
Had a third person been introduced, unacquainted with the preceding 
transaction, he would have immediately concluded that Carnan had 
received, and Goldsmith conferred a favour. 

STERNE, LAURENCE, an English clergyman, a popidar, but in 
my opinion an irritating, a voluptuous, and dangerous writer, whose 
books I think have done considerable mischief, and for this reason ; 
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although acting precisely on the system of Rochester and other licen* 
tious writers, he does not give the previous alarm of obscene language.. 
Sterne is the founder of a numerous class of authors, to whom the term 
ientimental has been given, which, strictly speaking, almost every species 
of writing, beyond a technical syllabus or a text book, is, or ought to be. 
It is not easy to define what a modem reader means by this once 
fashionable expression, unless we rest satisfied with what a female 
writer once replied to this question^ and rather in a peevish way, *^ It 
means to write like Sterne." 

To attempt a description of what I have confessed is difficult, may 
appear presumptuous, but he who fails possesses more merit than Uie 
man who never tries. Yet, if the easiness of writing sentimentally, is 
to be estimated by the numbers who have taken the field, it should 
seem to require no very uncommon abilities. The sentimental writer, 
then, if we are allowed to draw our rules from his great prototype, the 
author of Tristram Shandy,— the sentimental writer must, by the force 
of natural genius, be enabled from the various, the common, and Uie 
unimportant occurrences of life, to select materials calculated to inte- 
rest, elevate, and surprise. Unembarrassed by those fetters of continuity- 
and coherence, whicn sound criticism expects from other vmters, he 
considers himself at liberty to wander discursively, and, except when he 
occasionally stoops to crop a rose, raise a lily, or drop a sentiment, to 
«illop without reins, and sometimes without judgment, from Alps ta 
jPyrenees, whilst Folly claps her hands, and Wisdom stares, and the 
fatigued reader, in tiie rapid pantomime of pleasure, pathos, humour^ 
and dulness, is alternately pleased, vexed, bewildered, and lost. 

To sketch out afFecting and masterly pictiu'es ; to raise his reader on 
the very tiptoe of expectation, and at last to defeat ardent curiosity by 
asterisks and dashes ; by powers wonderfully and sublimely pathetic to 
reach at times the inmost recesses of the heart ; and witn scarcely a 
page intervening, to irritate, irresistibly to irritate us by matchless sallies 
of genuine humour ; such a strange compound of wit and absurdity, 
goodness and indecorum, excellence and inanity, delicacy and grossness 
— such powers, Yorick, were thine! 

To the charge— to a divine the heavy charge — of interlarding his works 
with passages dangerously inflammatory, if not grossly indecent, his 
constant plea and reply was, that he did it for the purpose of procuring 
readers ; and it may be recorded among the contradictory paradoxes of 
fashionable caprice, that books evidently steaming from the hot-bed of 
a lascivious imagination, were the morning companions and the nightly 
solace of women, who I am convinced would have blushed at an mde-. 
licate allusion, and have vigorously resisted an attempt on their chastity. 
Yet such resistance, I fear, would have been weakened by a perusal of' 
the volumes in question : their tendency on the sex is evidently neither 
to make them steady, nor to keep them so. 

" I see,'* replied a lady, who had been reproved for her avowed fond* 
ness for the pages of Sterne—" I see as welJ as you the blemishes of my 
favourite author ; but am I to shut myself up all day '? am I to lose the 
vernal fiagrance-of the morning breeze.^ am I to resign the luxurious 
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serenity of an evening walk> because the path is occasionally obstructed 
by thorns and briars, or for fear of being terrified by the hissing of an 
^der, or the roaring of a bull ?** 

It -was a peculiarity of Sterne^ that what he bad once committed to 
paper, however indecorous or unfounded, no entreaties could prevail on 
him to alter or erase, however injurious it might be to his reputation as 
a writer, or his character as a divine. Like Dryden, he neglected, or 
would not practise, the art of blotting ; and when passages have been 
pointed out in his manuscript^ the omission or correction of which 
would have much improved it, " What I have written, I have written," 
was his only reply ; " if you decline printing it, others may be found 
who wilL" This incorrigible obstinacy, in despite of friendship, duty, 
interest, and discretion, his friends could not always account for. 
Whether, as he once said, ^' It was bad enough to write nonsense, but 
to re-write it was the devil and Dr. Faustus," which would prove it was 
genuine indolence; or whether it might be that unbending sense of 
superiority, impatient of direction and control, the frequent companion, 
perhaps the prerogative, of genius, which will submit to no decision but 
its own, is not important to determine ; it probably originated from both. 

The following is no bad description of Sterne : wnether written by 
Umself or not I cannot recollect. 

^' I was born to travel out of the common road, and to start aside 
from the beaten track. I was neither designed for a team nor for a 
bridle, but to amble along, loose and unconfined ; and if I neither kick, 
splash, nor run over any one, who, in the name of common sense, has 
any right to interrupt me?" 

A heavy charge of borrowing from his predecessors has been alleged 
against Yorick by a judicious and candid writer, who produces evidence 
sufficient to startle, if not subdue, the doubts of criticism. Those who 
have been delighted by Sterne will, perhaps, read the following obser 
vations, and uie passages which follow them, with surprise: '' In 
tracing some of Sterne's ideas from other writers, I do not," says the 
author I quote — ^' 1 do not mean to treat him as a plagiary ; I wish to 
illustrate, not to d^ade him. If some instances of copying be proved 
against him, they will detract nothing from his genius, and will only 
lessen that imposing appearance he sometimes assumed of erudition, 
which he really wantea But there can be no doubt respecting Sterne's 
obligations to an author once the favourite of the learned and witty* 
though now n^lected. I have often wondered at the great pains he 
lakes in ridiculing opinions not fashionable in his day, and have thought 
it singular that he should produce the portrait of his sophist, Mr. Shandy, 
with all the stains and mouldiness of the last century about him. But 
lam now convinced, that all the singularities of Tristram Shandy 
were drawn from Burtons Anatomy of Melancholy/* Here follow the 
extracts. 

Sterne. 

" Tis either Plato," says Sterne, ** or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xeno- 
phon, or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or Lucian — or some one perha^^ 
of huer date, either Cardan^ or Badsus, or PetcaxOzL, est ^\j^%.-- ^t 
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pofldbly it may be some diyine or father of the church, St. Austui, or 
St. Cyprian, or Bernard, who affirms that it is an irresistible and 
natural passion to weep for the loss of our friends or children ; and 
Seneca, I am positive, tells us somewhere, that such griefs evacuate them- 
edves best by that particular channel Accordingly we find that David 
wept for his son Absalom, Adrian for his Antinous, Niobe for h^ 
children, and that ApoUodorus and Crito both shed tears for Socrates 
before his death." 

This is well rallied, as the following passage will evince ; but Sterne 
should have considered how much he owed to poor old Burton. 

Burton. 

^' Death and departure of friends are things generally grievous r 
Omnium qtus in vita humana contingunt, luctus (Uque mors sunt acerbissima, 

E Cardan de Consol. lib. 2.] The most austere and bitter accidents 
lat can happen to a man in this life, in cetemum valedicere, to part for 
ever, to forsake the world and all our friends, 'tis ultimum terribUiuTiij 
the last and the greatest terror — most irksome and troublesome unto us, 
&c. — Nay, many generous spirits, and grave staid men otherwise, are 
60 tender in this, that at the loss of a dear friend they will cry out, 
roar, and tear their hair, lamenting some months after, and howling, 
Ulogohone and Hullulu, oxokuym — Ululatus, as certain Irish women, 
who, like the Greeks at their graves, commit many indecent actions.** 

Sterne. 

** 'Tis an inevitable chance — the first statute in Magna Charta — it is 
an everlasting act of parliament, my dear brother-— all must die." 

Burton. 

^^ 'Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in Magna Charta, an 
everlasting act of parliament, all must die.** 

Sterne. 

'* When Tully was bereft of his dear daughter Tullia, at first he laid 
it to his heart— ne listened to the voice of nature, and modulated his 
own unto it ; but as soon as he began to look into the stores of philosophy^ 
and consider how many excellent things might be said on the occasion, 
nobody upon earth can conceive, says 3ie great orator, how joyful, how 
happy it made me/' 

Burton. 

'' Tully was much grieved for his daughter TuUiola's death at firsts 
until such time that he had confirmed his mind with some philosophical 
precepts ; then he began to triumph over fortune and grief, and to be 
much more joyed for her reception into heaven, than before he was 
troubled for her loss.'' 

Sterne. 

^' Kingdoms and provinces, and towns and cities, have they not their 

periods } Where is Troy, and Mycene, and Thebes, and Delos, and 

FersepoHs, and Agrigentum ? What is become, brother Toby, of 

.Nineveh and Babylon, of Cyzicum, and Mitylene } these, once the fairest 

towns that ever tne sun rose upon, ate iwyw no mote " 
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Burton. 

'* Kingdoms, provinces, towns, and cities have their periods, and are 
consum^. In those flourishing times of Troy, Mycene was the fairest 
city in Greece ; but it, alas ! and that Assyrian Nineveh, are quite over- 
thrown. The like fate hath that Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes. Delos, 
the common council-house of Greece ; and Babylon, the greatest city 
that ever the sun shone on, have now nothing but walls and rubbish 
left. And where is Troy itself now, Persepolis, Carthage, Cyzicum, 
Sparta, Argos, and all those Grecian cities ? Syracuse and Agriffenturo, 
the fairest towns in Sicily, which had sometimes seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants, are now decayed." 

Sterne. 

*' Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from ^gina towards Megara, 
I began to view the country round about. iEgina was behind me, 
M^ara was before, Pyrsus on the right hand, Corinth on the left. 
What flourishing towns now prostrate on the earth I Alas ! alas ! said 
I to myself, that a man should disturb his soul for the loss of a child, 
when so much as this Ues awfully buried in his presence. Remember 
said I to myself again, remember that thou art a man." 

Burton. 

" Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from ^gina towards Megara, 
I began to view the country round about iBgina was behind me, 
M^ara iJefore, Pyrseus on the right hand, Corinth on the left. What 
flourishing towns heretofore, now prostrate and overwhelmed before 
mine eyes ! Alas ! why are we so much disquieted with the departure 
of a friend, whose life is much shorter, when so many goodly cities lie 
buried before us ? Remember, O Servius, thou art a man ; and with 
that I was much confirmed, and corrected myself." 

Sterne. 

'' My son is dead — so much the better ; 'tis a shame in such a tempest 
to have but one anchor." 

Burton. 

" He was a dear and most loving friend, my sole friend. 

Thou mayest be ashamed, I say, with Seneca, in such a tempest as this 
to have but one anchor." 

Sterne. 

** He is gone for ever from us : be it so. He is got from under the 
hands of his barber before he was bald. He is risen from a feast before 
he was surfeited, from a banquet before he had got drunk. The Thra- 
cians wept when a child was born, and feasted and made merry when 
a man went out of the world, and with reason. It is better not to 
hunger at aU than to eat ; not to thirst, than to take physic to cure it 
Is it not better to be freed from cares and agues, love and melancholy, 
and Uie other hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled traveller, who 
comes weary to his inn, to be bound to begin his journey afresh }'* 

Burton. 
** Thou dost him great injury to desire hialoxv^ct Me, "W^\.^<5q. 
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have him crazed aud sickly still, and> like a tired traveller, that comes weary 
to his inn, begin his journey afresh ? He is now gone to eternity, as if 
he had risen, saith Plutarch, from the midst of a feast before ne was 
drunk. Is it not much better not to hunger at all, than to eat? not to 
thirst, than to drink to satisfy thirst ? not to be cold, than to put on 
clothes to drive away cold ? You had more need rejoice that I am 
freed from diseases, agues, &c. The Thracians wept when a child was 
bom, but feasted and made merry when any man was buried : and so 
should we rather be glad for such as die well, that they are so happily 
freed from the miseries of this life." ^ 

STEWART, JOHN, Earl of Bute, a peer of North Britain, director 
of the education of Kin^ George the Third, and afterwards his prime 
minister, during a perioa unequalled in English history for party vio- 
lence and civil discord, which diffused a cloud of suspicion or aversion 
over the reign of a young and amiable prince, who ascended the throne 
of his ancestors with the most enthusiastic attachment of his subjects. 
These circumstances have been attributed by some to weakness, by 
others to ill design, in the administration of the day, and by many, to 
the superior skill and versatility of their opponents, in forming parlia- 
mentary cabal, and fomenting popular discontent: the Uterary partisans 
of opposition were confessedly superior as writers, but they wanted 
candour and political hdnesty. Lord Bute, happy in the smiles of his 
sovereign, but never possessing the confidence of the people, married 
the weSthy heiress of Wortley Montague, and after retiring from public 
life, passed his remaining days in science and tranquillity, sinking more 
than eighty thousand pounds in a superb edifice at High Clifi^ a barren 
promontory on the sea-coast of Hampshire, opposite the Isle of Wight. 
He was not intimidated by the assurances of his architect and surveyor, 
who asserted, that from the daily and rapid inroads of the tide, in less 
than fifty years the whole building, as well as the surrounding gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, must be washed into the sea. This prediction, 
the raging elements and speculating purchasers have rapidly fulfilled. 
His lordship's favourite pursuit was botany, and his work on this sub- 
ject, with plates, of which I believe only a dozen were printed, is an 
elegant and splendid proof, that when levees and drawing-rooms lose 
their charm, methods of passing through life may still be struck out, 
without sacrificing health, fame, and fortune, to the vices or the follies 
of Newmarket, the brothel, or the chase. I cannot but think that the 
subject of this article would have deserved much better of science and 
of mankind, and have been more justly entitled to the praise of a bene- 
volent friend of the arts, had he permitted the impressions of his botanic 
work to have been more numerous, and given to the public at a mode- 
rate price, or a copy to have been distributed, gratis, to every univer- 
sity and public library in Europe. The partial and reserved manner in 
which it was printed and conferred was illiberal, and unworthy an 
amateur and a man of science. 

In the domestic treatment of his children, Lord Bute was singular: 

from infancy to manhood they enjoyed a minute portion of the time 

und attention of their father, who was absorbed in political reverie, deep 
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jstudy or sdf-contemplation ; at a fixed aud regular hour they once, and 
^nly once a day^ Mrere introduced to him. After the cool common- 
place questions, mutually given and received, they retired. This anec- 
dote, if true, instead of the soft endearing intercourse of a parent, might 
be rather termed a dramatic representation of domestic decorum, per- 
fectly consistent ivith the eaxVs gesture and manner of speaking, which 
were remarkably formal and theatrical. It was rather the condescen- 
sion of an oriental despot, a father without affection, than the fond 
meeting of a parent with his offspring, listenings to their prattle, or 
viewing with delight the opening buds of mental and corporeal improve- 
ment. 

*' Can you vouch for the authenticity of certain accusations you have 
produced i^ainst the favourite, and the mother of a great personage V 
said a barrister, who had the reputation of hitting off satirical sketches 
impromptu, to the famous author of certain violent periodic invectives. 
''Nothing like it," replied the libeller. ** Nothing like it; I was 
totally ignorant of the business, but the hint, probably first suggested 
by some hungry paragraph-monger or industrious pamphleteer, am)rded 
so fair an opportunity for raising public clamour, and fanning the 
embers of discontent, that I could not suffer it to escape me.*' The 
indignant lawyer instantly and significantly turned his back on the pro- 
pagator of falsehood during the remainder of the evening, observing 
towards him a contemptuous and expressive silence. 

*' A private country gentleman and a militia colonel " (observed the 
barrister to the writer of this article, and a few others who sat near him 
on the occasion, which was a public dinner), *' the rascal behind me 
would have lived unnoticed, and have died without remembrance, had 
he not, at an early period of life given notorious and flagrant proofs of 
an utter contempt for religion and the moral duties. VVith a suitable 
circle of companions he instituted a society, whose existence was a 
satire on mankind, and whose impunity was a libel on their country : 
they chose Satan for their divinity, and profaned the liturgy and cere- 
monies of the church of England, by addressing them to the monarch 
of heU, with other obscene and impious practices. After exhausting 
every resource of a depraved fancy and an impure imagination, he 
turned his mind from blasphemy unenlivened by wit, from sensuality 
without refinement, from love without delicacy, to political adventure. 
In a conference with the minister of the day, on the price of his vote, 
his demands were so arbitrary, exorbitant, and unreasonable, that the 
premier rejected them in a peremptory and spirited manner, and was 
told by this political renegado, that in a few months he would write 
him down. Dipping his pen in gall, he became a virulent Ubdiler of 
king, church, and state, till by the rashness of a minister, who violated 
in his person the principles of the English constitution, in order to 
revenge the insults of his master, whose mother had been grossly and 
infamously traduced, our hero liad the versatility to render the private 
injuries of an obscure debauchee the cause of the whole kingdom, and 
set the nation in an uproar. Thus an individual of diabolical features, 
blasted character and infamous life, the traducer of revealed religion, 
and ridiculer of its mysteries; the defender and panegyrist of fraud. 
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cradty, and obsceneness ; the reviler of that sex to whom we all owe 
not only our existence and nurture, but the most delicious moments or 
our life; whose hand had been against erery man, and every man's 
hand against him> became, by one of those extraordinary revolutions 
which govern the world, the most favoured and popular man alive, se- 
curing adoration, honour, and emolument, far beyond all that ministe- 
rial favour could bestow. But time and common sense have long dis- 
solved the charm ; he is rapidly sinking into his original insignificance, 
keeps aloof on all popular and decisive questions, exhibiting the same 
tergiversation in political, as he formerly evinced in religious principles,^ 
and is wholly occupied by a sordid passion for shillings and half-crowns.'^ 
This rough outline, whose severity I cannot but censure, and whose 
truth, in many instances, I cannot on any account subscribe to, was 
heard with silent attention by the surrounding circle, while the only 
notice taken of it, by the only person who ought to have noticed it, and 
who must have distinctly heard the whole, was swallowing a half pint 
bumper. 

The earl of Bute, many years after he quitted the cabinet, was sus- 
pected of retaining his influence over the mind of his royal master,^ 
and what in England rendered it still more unpopular and alarming, 
a secret in/ltience ; this intercourse was supposed to be carried on by a 
fortunate, and in many respects, a meritorious man, whose official dili- 
gence and well-cultivated mind procured for him the '^Palma non 
SINE PULVERE." The accusation, probably first originating from hatred 
or from fear, which implies from its name as well as nature difficulty 
of detection, would, witli others of a similar tendency, have long since 
been forgotten but for a mysterious air of privacy, the effect of &ar or 
policy, always observed in this nobleman^ interviews with the king ; 
iiis soreness and irritation on the subject, and his earnestly and indus- 
triously affecting a marked inattention, a seemingly important n^li- 
gence of ministers and court measures. This subject, almost forgotten, 
was again agitated a few years since, by a ridiculous, unauthorized 
n^otiation, created or imagined in the declining dotage and officious 
garrulity of the late Dr. Addington. 

The following character is drawn by an inveterate enemy, who 
enjoyed, or pretends to have enjoyed, more than common opportunities 
of minutely inspecting the life and character of the late Lord Bute. 
^' False, without system to others and himself; reserved, inward and 
darksome, sequestering himself in the shades of retirement, as a refuge 
of vanity from contempt. Clandestine without concesdment, sad with- 
out sorrow, domestic without familiarity, haughty without elevation, 
stubborn vdthout firmness, and ambitious without spirit; a frigid 
friend, a mean enemy, without ease, manners, or dignity. Bookish 
without learning, a dabbler in the fine arts without taste, displaying aU 
the parade of a vast library, yet as unconversable on literature as a deaf 
man on music, or a blind man on paintings. A tutor without know- 
ledge, a minister vdthout ability, and a favourite without gratitude." 

STOMACH AND HEAD. Sedentary men, mvalids and others, 
often iind it difficult to observe a salutary medium in their attention to 
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these important parts of the animal economy, these main-springs of 
human life. While hearty meals and generous living promote good 
fdlowship, and replenish exhausted nature^ a fulness of blood frequency 
takes place afterwards, inconsistent with ease and comfort, and often 
productive of serious mischief to that minute and delicate system called 
the brain, concerning which we have so much to learn. On the other 
hand, a diet v^etaUe, low, vapid, and unsubstantial, long persisted in, 
will be followed by debility, flatulency, ill digestion, and a train of 
symptoms to which the term hypochondriacal has been given. These 
and other difficulties have probably been encountered by the readers of 
this article, frequently by the man who compiles it ; but as every one 
is tttid to be a fool or a physician at forty, and as is not certain which of 
these denominations is applicable to the editor, he ventures, on the faith 
of a popular London practitioner, to recommend to general attention a 
few positions established by thirty years' observation on his own consti- 
tution : their not being new cannot in any point of view diminish their 
importance. All sudden and great changes in diet, clothing, exercise, 
and confirmed habits, whether of body or mind, are injurious. Con- 
trary to general opinion as well as to individual feeling, the head is found 
to resist the evils of fulness, if followed with constant exercise and a 
moist skin, much longer and with less inconvenience than the stomach 
can recover from the nauseating and debilitating effects of a violent 
saline purge, or the inanition consequent on a long course of spoon meat 
and a thin attenuating diet There is an intimate and inseparable con- 
nexion between the passions of the mind and the digestive organs. Any 
violent impression on the semorium, in consequence of inordinate indul- 
gence, whether of anger, of love, or of intemperance, will be inevitably 
followed by a proportionate weakness of that system of vessels or of cords 
which has been robbed of its share of tone. A certain quantity of nerv- 
ous energy seems to be measured out to every man, which is distributed 
by Almighty wisdom, in fair portions, to every branch of the human body. 
Bat should one part consume — if I may be allowed the term — if one 
part consume more than its allotted snare of this ethereal firey some 
other limb must be, and is, deprived of a proportionate quantity ; of 
course its functions in the human machine must be, and are, in the same 
d^ee interrupted and disturbed ; and this injury, generally speaking, is^ 
most felt by the digestive organs, and repaired with the greatest difficiuty. 
As exercise is the parent of health, and acts more particularly on the 
stomach and lungs, he is a wise man who, though above ihe pressure 
of want, places within his reach a constant source of manual laboiu*, 
which he may commence at pleasure and lay down when he chooses. 
To answer the purpose of salutary incitement, the occupation I recom- 
mend must be, directly or collaterally, connected with profit, utility,, 
convenience, or delight ; it must be of a kind thilt requires a combination 
of actual toil, considerable difficulty, and moderate skill. The sports of 
the field seem to offer a fertile and unexceptionable fund of stimulating 
amusement and exhilarating exercise ; but to pursue or to enjoy them 
tit perfection generally requires a strength of nerve and a flow of animal 
spirits seldom possessed or attainable by invalids ; they sometimes lead 
to riot and excess, and it is not every yaktudinariaa who can affisrd to 
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keep a hunter, or carries a qualification in his pocket The gestation of 
a carriage or a horse^ the taking a ride or an airing for the mere purpose 
of healthy although a most invaluable blessing, has been found not suffi- 
<:ient to rouse to salutary energy a mind languid with long application^ 
•or a body reduced by vicious excess. These desirable otgects seem to 
be all comprehended in agriculture, now so usefully and honourably 
patronised and practised by our nobility and gentry; but I have known 
the wished- for purposes defeated in consequence of angry passions being 
<Med forth by the irritating impositions of the subordinate instruments 
employed. The gentleman who chooses to farm his own land, 

JIUST EXPECT, AND QUIETLY SUBMIT TO, A CERTAIN PORTION OF FRAVD, 
OR LET HIM NOT TAKE THE PLOUGH IN HAND. 

It is, I believe, generally agreed that we all eat and perhaps drink 
too much ; I therefore propose to every man who finds it difficult to sit 
down to a well covered table without indulging too freely ; I propose to 
such persons, more particularly to those subject to a fulness of the ves- 
sels of the head, with short necRs, and whose digestion is a laborious 
process ; I earnestly recommend to such persons, on the faith of experi^- 
ence and good efiPect, a fast or han-yan day once a week : I mean an 
abstinence on the whole of that day from wine, spirits, fermented Hquors, 
and animal food. By this occasional but wholesome self-denial, the 
mental as well as corporeal functions will be greatly improved, and the 
hardship will be trifling, when we recollect what a variety of materials 
the vegetable world affords to a skilful artist, particularly during the sum- 
mer months, when abstemiousness in diet is more particularly necessary. 

I well remember once dropping in, after a long summer^s ride, at the 
house of a gentleman, the untimely death and funeral of whose son is men* 
tioned in some part of this compilation. Complaining of the excessive 
heat, the family acknowledged they had felt the same, and informed me 
that they had all agreed, except the young man whose fate I then foresaw 
and afterwards lamented, to make a vegetable dinner ; after a momentary 
hesitation I agreed, fared luxuriously, and had a composed and refresh- 
ing night's rest, which had not been my good fortune for a week 
before. This is a circumstance which full feeders ought not to forget^ 
that restless nights and disturbed sleep are the constant effect of eatmg 
toamuch. 

I cannot help mentioning the dinner of my school-fellow, who 
had been persuaded, but in vain, to take family fare. Observing 
that it was a broiling day in July, his repast commenced with a ioler^ 
able quantity of ridi gravy soup ; this was followed by a plate not 
ill-covered with fish ; beef-steaks, accompanied with a bitter lamenta* 
tion that he had no oyster sauce, succeeded, and received ample justice 
from his knife and fork, with intermingled draughts of spruce bear. 
The cork of this boisterous and unmanageable fluid, he insisted^ 
should be drawn at his elbow (or it would not be worth drinking), to 
the detriment of the clothes of the company, the carpet, and the ceiling 
of the eating room, which received a considerable share of the froth. He 
concluded with a large quantity of pudding and pastry, which, to humour 
the vegetable dinner, appeared in various delicious forms on the board* 
^fter the doth was removed and the servants had retired, recoUectiiig 
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that the fruit-tarts he had heen eating would spoil his relish for port, 
he rung the bell violently, and ordered a devil, but was bribed not to 
eat it by a piece of Parmesan, and a promise that his mother and sister 
would immediately accompany him to the kennel, to visit a litter of 
puppies, born the day before : both ladies kept their words. 

but it is time to finish an article which may perhaps be censured as 
Ul'iimed and ill-placed in a collection like this ; but as closely connected 
with the health and happiness of man, it surely becomes a legitimate 
object of discussion : I therefore conclude with a prescription written 
more than twenty-five years ago by Dr. Fothergill, for the editor, upon 
the principle of not losing one drop of that immortal man, and as it 
was for a violent head-ache closely connected with a stomach complaint, 
both evidently produced by imprudently eating and drinking too much, 
and accompanied with two contradictory feelings, excessive fulness of 
the vessels, and an unmanning debility and relaxation of the whole frame. 
Take of prepared calomel ten grains, golden sulphur of antimony two 
scruples, Rufus's pill one drachm ; to be made into twenty pills. Two 
pills to be taken every night discretionally. This medicine operating 
as a mild purgative, without lowering, worked a cure, after a variety of 
applications and other physicians had been tried in vain. 

In the short visit I made as a patient in Harpur-street — for he could 
not afford time for long conversations — water-drinking was mentioned. 
On this subject the good doctor observed, " those who are able and 

WILLING to drink WATER, AND WATER ONLY, SHOULD VALUE THE 
PRIVILEGE." 

I quit the present subject, which some readers may think preposterous 
and absurd in a work like this, with one observation on the subject of 
spirituous liquors. To pain, fulness, and uneasiness of the stomach, 
literary and of course sedentary persons are of all men most subject ; to 
remove oppression, stimulate languor, and rouse their energies, ardent 
spirits are often made use of, and, producing temporary relief, are consi- 
dered by many as sovereign remedies. But I have felt by experience 
that their use long persevered in diminishes tone, and producing relaxa- 
tion, ultimately provokes a return of the maladies they were designed 
to relieve. In every instance I recommend, the moment that certain 
unmanning something I cannot describe comes on, which always accom- 
panies affections of the Stomach, instantly drop the pen ana quit the 
book-room, mount Rozinante, or a thick pair of travelling shoes, and 
without delay, or suffering wind and weathtr to intofere, invigorate the 
frame by air and exercise out of doors. 

If custom or necessity seem to make it necessary to take something 
instead of spirits, let the cordial be solid nutriment, well armed with 
spice, and as a principal ingredient I recommend ginger, or that more 
preferable English s])ice, mustard. I have felt more comfort and relief 
from a Welsh rabbit, smothered with mustard, pepper, and salt, and suc- 
ceeded by a ride, than from all the apothecary or liqueur-case could supply. 

STYLE OF WRITING. " I am glad," says a late author, address- 
ing himself to a literary friend, *' that you approve of brevity and sim- 
plicity ; the art of spinning out a little matter into a long story, is 
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beneath the dignity, sense^ and precision of the English language. 
Your words should be all weight and substance^ full measure, pressed 
tos^ether, and running over, in a redundancy of sense but not of sound. 
We must not look for the beauties of a rough manly language in the 
sickly fancy of modem refinement, nor in the mincing jargon of 
fashionable conversation. In this and other respects, the vulgarity of 
great towns is insupportable ; there is something romantic and anti- 
quated, that renders rustic ignorance sufferable; but in large citiea 
ue majority have no taste, or worse than none ; your cockneys have 
<X)ntributed largely towards spoiling your language and corrupting your 
taste. Many ^ve the preference to French writers, insisting that they 
have more variety and grace, and many pretti/ ways of insinuating what 
they mean ; for my own part, I like our forcible, our manly, our English 
way of speaking out : in a word, I had rather sit down to roast beef and 
^hakspeare, than Racine and soupe-maigre." 

SUBJECTS OF CONTROVERSY. -These have been occasionaUy 
mentioned in this collection ; a curious one presents itself to the editor, 
tired and dusty with turning over a cargo of massy folios. '* Was 
Luther's wife handsome ?" No orthodox Catholic at a certain time 
'Could possibly allow any share of beauty to a woman who pleased the 
gross taste of an odious Heretic. A great deal was said and written on 
tne subject. I have somewhere seen a print of the lady, who appears to 
have passed that irresistible period with females which has been described 
ssjtist between the woman and the child. This important subject gave 
rise to a curious book, *' De Catharina Conjuge Lutheri Dissertatio." 
4to. Hamburgh, 1698. 

Another subject once agitated the republic of letters. Uter dignior sit, 
'doctor utriusque juris, aut eques auratus f Which was the highest degree 
of honour, a doctor of laws or a knight ? For I apprehend the words 
eques auratus at that period did not mean exactly that species of title 
which modem latinity has given them. The pen, the press, and the 
pulpit were earnestly engaged in the question, till the Emperor Sigis- 
mund by a solemn public edict decided in favour of the learned doctors ; 
observing, that in half an hour he could create a hundred knights, but 
to qualify a man for taking the degree of a doctor of law, was the labo* 
tIous effort of the best years of a student's life. 

SUBTLETY OF ARGUMENT, or, in plain English, obscurity. 
Cardan, speaking of this tendency in authors, once so highly valued, but 
almost out of fashion with modem readers, who generally prefer that 
which they understand ; Cardan mentions a writer, Raymond Suisseth 
{Venetiis, 1520), ** whose mode of reasoning not only puzzled and per- 
plexed his contemporaries, but will probably surpass the comprehension 
of all posterity;" he forgot to add, if posterity can be prevailed on to 
read the book. This elaborate and ingenious writer — I mean Raymond- 
experienced one inconvenience from the method he pursued ; as old age 
came on, he could not understand the meaning of his own works ; this 
evil he is said to have lamented with tears. Siisseth and his book are 
both forgotten, I apprehend, without any important loss to the pufalio ; 
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bat the charge of obscurity has been brought against a writer of a yery 
^difierent description. 

An impudent and conceited coxcomb once reproached the excellent 
^and venerable Sir Isaac Newton to his face^ and not long before his 
deaths because the veteran could not explain, to his satisfaction, some 
difficulty in the Pbincipia. '* I confess, sir,** said Sir Isaac to the 
reptile, ** I am ready to confess that time and infirmity have somewhat 
impaired my powers ; but this I know, and am well assured of, as well 
by my own convictions as the concurring testimony of others, that when 
I wrote the book my calculations were clear and accurate, my deductions 
correct and undeniable. I sincerely wish that, when you arrive at my 
age, you may never afford occasion for so severe a reproof." The ruffian 
retired, and ought to have been kicked down stairs. 

SULLIVAN, an unfortunate, or rather an imprudent and criminal 
Irishman, who, hurried by impetuous passions, fell an ignominious 
victim to those arbitrary tyrants which make fools or madmen of us all. 
Having formed an attachment to a beautiful and accomplished young 
woman, he was admitted as her lover ; but, in the culpable ardour of a 
fiery temperament, overleaping the bounds of strict decorum, his visits 
were forbidden. After making large and long allowance for ofiPended 
deUcacy, after apologies unaccepted and letters unopened, after a train 
of circumstances at which an unconcerned spectator laughs, but which 
to the same person, when a lover, are agonies, the patience of Sullivan 
was exhausted and his temper inflamed. At this trying interval he was 
informed that a competitor, recommended by her relations, had been 
favoiu'ably received by his mistress. This intelligence rousing every 
malignant passion, and adding the sting of jealousy and wounded pride 
to the provocation of rejected fondness, converted in a moment this 
despairing lover into a most furious unrelenting ruffian, a marauder 
of the most dangerous species. Desperate and fearless, he broke into 
her mother^s house at the dead of nignt, seized the sleeping beauty, and, 
in spite of outcries and resistance, conveyed her to a sequestered spot in 
the county of Limerick. Having secured the avenues to his retreat, 
which was an ancient castle, and considering himself as safe from the 
danger of immediate pursuit, he addressed the trembUng fair one in the 
following words : 

'* You have punished me so long and so severely for a very slight 
offence, and have seen me sufferinff tortures with such obdurate uncon- 
cern, that hope is for ever extinguished in my bosom ; I am convinced 
that I do not possess the least share of your affections. It is now too 
late, and indeed not in my power, to eradicate an infatuation which has 
wound itself round every fibre of my heart ; life and death to me are 
equally indifferent; but the blaster of my happiness, the mercenary 
confounders of all my prospects shall not so unpunished ; may I perish 
everlastingly, if that jewel which I so highly prize shall ever be possessed 
by another. It shall not," continued Sullivan, in whose ferocious eyes 
furious passion had wholly suppressed tenderness and delicacy, '' it 
shall not be in the power of a more wealthy rival to riot on those 
beauties, the contempktion of which has been tor many a day the only 
solace of my life." 
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So flagrant a violation of the laws alarmed the country, and a detach- 
ment of soldiers, headed by the sheriff, in a few days rescued the lady, 
and conducted Sullivan to prison. He was tried and convicted ; but» 
before sentence of death was passed, the court permitted him to put the 
following question : '' Madam, matters have been carried against me 
witli a high hand, and they are now come to an extremity which it 
is only in your power to palliate : if you will marry me, the court will 
perhaps consider my case in another light, and save my life ?** ** If I 
loved you," instantly replied the violated and indignant female, erect, 
with just pride and resentment, " If I loved you to distraction, I would 
not stir a step to save your life. Although the punishment you are 
about to undergo will not restore my blasted honour, it may hereafter 
protect innocence from violence and villany." This impetuous and 
misguided pupil of ii;npulse soon after suffered an ignominious death. 

It is not to defend his conduct that the present article is inserted ; & 
more important object, and I trust one of more moral tendency, was in 
view. Let those whom nature gave form to enchant and beauty to 
enslave — let lovely bewitching women be cautious how they encourage 
the addresses pf young men, lest the natural effusions of cheerfulness 
and good temper should be mistaken for partiality and approbation. In 
such cases it becomes every well-meaning woman to examine her own 
heart and the merits of the candidate for her regard early, and with 
scrupulous accuracy. If he is so unfortunate as to prove neither inter- 
esting nor agreeable, every good and every sensible female will at once 
candidly say so, and speak her mind with delicacy and firmness, nor for 
the sake of a dangler ruin a man's happiness for ever. 

Should this reflection arrest one woman }n her unprincipled career, 
or save one lover from experiencing that blasted, once encouraged^ hope,. 
which makes the heart sick, and leads to the bottomless abyss of despair 
and death, Sullivan will not have suffered in vain. 

SUPERFLUOUS ENJOYMENT. It is observed by a late writer 
who censures luxury, that the opinions of modem politicians are against 
him, that the evil he laments they consider as a benefit : " Yet after all 
their arguments," continues the author I quote, " I cannot but consider 
as mischievous that propensity by which vice is introduced, and so 
many countries have been undone." In reply it has been said, that 
luxury undoubtedly introduces vice, and is of course a serious evil, but 
that no great naval and commercial state can subsist without it: the 
desirable point is, to dray a precise line where allowable innocent super- 
fluity ceases, and vicious indulgence begins; with such a land-mark 
well established by morality and good sense, considerable latitude might 
be given to luxury, which is a pleasure arising from the gratification of 
artificial wants. The cost and labour bestowed on a superb service of 
plate has been produced as a case in point, by the enemies as well as 
the advocates for luxury ; the first have insisted, that more is deducted 
from than added to the mass of general happiness by the transmutation 
of silver ore ; that the misery and disease of the squalid slaves who 
extract it from the bowels of the earth are not compensated by any of 
the benefits it afterwards produces ; that my lord could just as well eat 
his dinner from an earthen disVi, wad Vd« butler carry wine as commo- 
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tBously in his hand as on a massy salver. Their opponents in reply 
have ohserved, that luxury is of the highest importance, not only to the 
merchant and financier, hut to the numerous individuals it employs, 
for that those who supply are to the full as happy as those who enjoy 
the product of their toil ; food to the poor, and to their children hread, 
is also an important consideration in every country whose population is 
greater than agriculture can furnish with occupation. In a word, while 
frugality and simple pleasures are the lot and duty of humhle life, the 
more wealthy classes of society, hy indulging innocent superfluity and 
guiltless luxury, increase the circle of their own enjoyments, and render 
essential services to others. 

SUPERSTITIOUS OBSERVANCES after the Reformation. In a 
country which, but eighty years before, had streamed with the blood of 
protestant martyrs, who can read without astonishment, that the fol« 
lowing ceremonies were made use of, and considered as essential, by an 
English prelate, before a building made with hands could be made use 
of for the purpose of a creature. Eke man, imploring forgiveness of his 
Maker, and asking a thankful heart ? The church in question was that 
of St. Catherine Creed, which had been lately repaired. As the bishop. 
Dr. Laud, approached the western door, he joined with his reverend 
assistants in the following exclamation : ** Open, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of Glory may come in." This was repeated, till the 
doors opening inward, as by an invisible hand, admitted them. They 
then prostrated themselves ; and in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, pronounced it holy ground ; the bishop, in the 
mean time collecting dust in his hand, scattered it in the air. He next 
went round the church, with several eminent doctors, in procession, 
repeating the nineteenth and also the hundredth psalm. Curses were 
then solemnly pronounced against all those who should profane the 
holy place ; Dr. Laud devoutly bowing to the east at the end of every 
curse, and concluding each with, " Let all the people sai/y Amen." Bless- 
ings were also copiously poured forth on the builders and framers of 
the church, and the contributors towards its ornaments. After the ser- 
mon our zealous prelate proceeded to consecrate and administer the 
sacrament. He approached the communion table, alternately bending 
his body, and raising his head and eyes towards heaven. Having 
reached a table, on which the bread and wine stood, but covered, he 
made a pause, apparently breathing forth pious ejaculations; then 
making several bows, and reading many prayers, he ventured to raise 
up the corner of the napkin wherein the bread was enclosed ; as soon 
as the vegetable production caught his eye, the doth dropped inconti- 
nently from his hand, his countenance and gestures exhibited strong 
marks of awe and veneration, and, struck as it were hy holy fear, he 
retired backwards many steps. With the like forms, exactly, scrupu- 
lously, and almost theatrically practised, with regard to the wine, par- 
ticularly the retreating backward, the sacrament was at length admi- 
nistered, and the ceremony of consecration concluded. 

In less than two years after, another circumstance occurred, which 
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proYed that ihe bishop retained the inquisitorial lUsposition as wdl aa- 
the superstitious notions of the church of Rome. The collegiate church 
of St. Edmund, in the city of Salisbury, had, vfith its revenues, re- 
mained in the hands of the crown from the dajs of the rapacious and 
libidinous Henry, to the reign of James the First, when it was sold to 
a private person ; and having successively passed through several hands, 
was at length purchased by me parishioners, who repaired it, and made 
it their parish church. The windows had been preserved, and were 
painted after the old fashion, containing, among other things, the his- 
tory of the creation, in which God the Father was represented in the 
form of an old man, with compasses in his hand. This picture offended 
many who frequented the church ; in the warmth of protestant zeal, 
they considered it as a remnant of the whore of Babylon. A vestry 
being called^ it was proposed by Mr. Henrv Sherfield, recorder cdT 
Salisbury, and one of me congr^ation of St. Kdmund's, to remove the 
obnoxious window, which was a^eed to ; and the next morning, sending 
for a glaziar, he accompanied him to the church, and pointed out wit£ 
his stick the glass which was to be changed ; in the heat of reform, or 
the carelessness of indifiarenoe, he bro£s several of the panes. This 
action of Sherfield was reported to the bishop by one of those good* 
natured fnends in a neighbourhood which few men are without ; an 
information was exhibited against him in the Star Chamber, he was com- 
mitted to prison, fined five hundred pounds, and removed firom his post» 

SUPERSTITION, A TALE OF. Theprodigious swarms of monks 
that overspread Europe in the course of the sixteenth century, occasioned 
universal murmurs and com^daints. Sudi, however, was the slumber- 
ing genius of the age, that they would have remained undisturbed, had 
they taken the smallest pains to preserve any remains even of that 
external decency and religion whicn had distinguished them in former 
times. 

But the Benedictines, and other monkish fraternities, who were in- 
vested with the privilege of possessing certain lands and revenues, 
broke through all restraint; with shameless profligacy they made the 
worst possible use of their opulence ; and, forgetfiu of the gravity of 
their diaracter, and of the laws of their order, rushed headlong into 
the open practice of every vice. All the orders, indeed, were not indis* 
eriminatdy borne away by this torrent of licentiousness : the mendi- 
cants, and particularly those who followed the rules of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis, were more austere in their habits of life ; yet even these 
lost their credit, although in a different manner : their rusticity, their 
superstitions, their ignorance and cruelty, alienated from them the 
minds of the people, and efiectually (uminished their reputation. 
They had the most barbarous aversion to tlie arts and sciences, and 
expressed an abhorrence of those eminent and learned men who endea* 
voured to open the paths of science to the pursuits of studious youth, 
who recommended the culture of the mind, and in their writings and 
conversation attacked the barbarism of the age. 

Among all the monastic orders, none enjoyed a higher degree of 
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power and authority than the Dominican friars, whoie credit was great, 
and whose influence was universal. They filled the most eminent 
stations in the diurch, presided everywhere over the formidable tribfr- 
Bsl of the Inquisition, and had the cure of souls, with die function of 
confessorB, in all the courts of Europe ; a drcumstanoe which, in tfaov 
times of ignorance and superstition, manifestly tended to nlace the 
majority of the European princes in their power. Notwitnstanding 
ikese adyantages, the influence of the Dominicans began to decline; 
and several marks of perfidy which appeared in the measures ^ey 
employed to extend their authority, exposed tbem to the matignity of 
their enemies, and the public indignation. 

Something, they found, must be adopted, to support the credit of 
their order ; and they embraced an expedient of the most extraordinary 
nature. Of all the various frauds practised upon the credulity of the 
people, the page of history records none more singulsr than me ode- 
bcated imposition which was performed at Bern, in Switzerland, in the 
year fifteen hundred and nine, by (his impious fraternity. The stratagem 
was employed in consequence of a rivalship between the Franciscans 
and Dominicans ; and the particular occasion of their dilute was 
respecting the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. The 
formo' makitained that she was without blemish of original sin : the 
latter asserted the contrary ; and the contention was sharply supported 
on both sides. This anxiety for the overthrow of an unneoe8Stt*y doc- 
trine, whidi must of itself have fallen, appeared in the event to be 
altogether founded in ambition ; but the opinions of the Franciscans, 
in an age of darkness and superstition, could not fail to be popular; 
besides, an outward appearance of more severity, a ruder nabit, 
stricter rules, and greater poverty, — all these imposing appearances 
gave them such advantages in the eyes of the simple multitude, as were 
sufficient to counterbalance the honours of the Dominicans, who per- 
ceptibly lost ground. 

This was me state of the rivalship about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when an unfortunate circumstance rendered the breach 
still wider between these Christian brethren, A Dominican came into 
a church at Frankfort, while a Franciscan was preaching. No soon^ 
did he see the Dominican, than, regardless of the place, of his office, 
or even of common decency, he discontinued his sermon, and burst out 
into violent exclamations. He praised God that he was not of an 
order that profaned the Virgin, or that poisoned princes in the sacra- 
ment. This was a crime of which a Dominican had been guilty with 
regard to the emperor, Henry the Seventh. The other, stung with his 
murderous reproach, stigmatized the Franciscan as a liar : a violent 
dispute and tumult arose, from which the Dominican with great diffi- 
culty escaped with his life.— The whole order, thus publicly insulted, 
pously meditated revenge. 

At a chapter held at Vimpfen, a town of Germany, seated on the 
Neckar, in the year fifteen hundred and four, they resolved to endear- 
vour to raise their sinking reputation, and humble their adversaries ; 
and they determined to have recourse to fictitious visions and dreams, 
in which the people at that period reposed an unlimited confidence ; for 
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they very religiovsfy obseryed among themselves^ that, since the people 
were so much disposed to believe dreams and fables, they must dream 
on their side, and strive to delude them as well as others. Bern was 
chosen for the scene of their operations, because they knew the super- 
stitious temper of the populace of that city, eager to swallow any im- 
position, and not disposed to make severe inquiries into extraordinary 
affairs. Four of them undertook to manage the design ; and when 
they had completely organised their plan, they soon found a very pro- 
per instrument for the delusions they were contriving. At this junc- 
ture, a person named Jetzer had taken their habit of a lay-brother ; 
they observed that he was extremely simple, and much inclined to 
austerities ; and, having noticed his temper well, they thus proceeded 
to put their scheme into execution. 

On the very night after he had taken the lay habit, one of the foiur 
Dominicans conveyed himself secretly into Jetzer*s cell, and appeared 
to him in a tremendous form, surrounded with howling dogs, that 
seemed to be his tormentors, and apparently breathing fire from his 
mouth and nostrils, by the means of a box of combustibles which he 
hdd near his mouth. In this alarming form he approached Jetzer's 
bed, and told him a celebrated story, that they used to relate to all their 
friars, to intimidate them from laying aside their habit. He said, that 
he was the ghost of a Dominican who had been killed at Paris, as a 
judgment of Heaven, for putting off his monastic habit ; that he was 
condemned to purgatory for his crime ; adding, at the same time, that 
by his means he might be rescued from his misery, which was beyond 
expression. This story, accompanied with fearful lamentations, alarmed 
the unfortunate Jetzer, and engaged him to promise that he would 
perform all in his power to deliver the Dominican from his torment. 
As he lay trembling in his bed, the impostor, still advancing towards 
him, said he knew that he was a great saint, and that his prayers and 
mortifications would prevail ; but they must be very extraordinary: 
the whole monastery must consent for eight days to the discipline of 
the whip, and he must lie prostrate in the form of one crucified, in the 
chapely whilst mass was publicly performed. These mortifications, the 
spectre said, would contribute to his deliverance ; assuring Jetzer, that, 
if he complied with this, he would infallibly drawn down upon himself 
the protection of the blessed Virgin, and all his sufferings in the cause 
should be most gloriously rewarded. He concluded by informing him 
that he would appear to him again, accompanied by two other spirits, 
and then retired. 

Morning no sooner arrived than Jetzer gave an account of this 
apparition to the rest of the convent, who affected to express an ex- 
treme surprise. They all advised him to undergo the discipline which 
was enjoined, and each consented to bear his share of the task imposed. 
The deluded brother obeyed, and was admired as a saint by the multi- 
tude that crowded about the convent ; while the four friars, who 
managed the imposture, magnified in the most pompous manner the 
miracle of this apparition in their sermons and in their discourse. 
Jetzer'^ confessor was in the secret, and from him they learned all the 
little circumstances of his life, and obtained access even to his private 
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thoughts^ which powerfully assisted them in the management of their 
scheme. This confessor gaye to the poor victim a consecrated wafer, 
with a piece of wood pretended to he a relic of the true cross. These 
were to operate as charms in his favour, in case any other apparitions 
should approach him ; since they possessed the wonderful power of 
sahjecting evil spirits to their control. 

The following night the apparition was renewed, with the addition 
of two impostors, most horrihiy dressed like devils. Upon this occa- 
sion Jetzer was fully convinced of the virtue of his preservatives ; for 
no sooner had he presented these awful relics to them, than it efiect- 
ually checked their approach: his faith was also considerahly auff- 
mented, when he heard a recital of all his words and thoughts, whidi 
had been communicated by the treacherous confessor. In this and some 
subsequent scenes the impostor conversed much with him upon the 
subject of the Dominican order, which, he said, was peculiarly dear to 
the blessed Virgin; he added, that she abhorred the Franciscans, 
whose doctrines were abominable to her ; and that the town of Bern 
would be destroyed for harbouring such pests within her walls. In 
one of these apparitions, Jetzer imagined that the voice of the spectre 
resembled that of the prior of the convent, and he was not mistaken ; 
but, not suspecting a fraud, he gave little attention to this circum- 
stance. Some nights after this, the prior appeared as St. Barbura, all 
in glory, and told him that the blessed Virgin, highly pleased with his 
charity, intended shortly to visit him. He immediately called the con- 
vent t<^ether, and his account was received with general joy, whilst 
the anxiety of Jetzer was wrought up to the highest pitch lin ex- 
pectation of the accomplishment of the promise. After tantalizing 
him for a short time, the longed-for delusion was suffered to appear 
to him, clothed in the habits which were employed to adorn the statue 
of the Virgin on the great festivals ; the little images, which on those 
days were set on the altars, were made use of for angels, which being 
tied to a cord that passed over his head, rose up and down, and danced 
round the pretended Virgin, to heighten the deception. The Virgin, 
thus equinped, addressed a long discourse to the delighted Jetzer, in 
which, after commending him, and extolling the merit of his charity 
and discipline, she took occasion to deny the doctrine of the Francis- 
cans, and confirmed that which the Dominicans maintained. As a 
miraculous proof of her presence, she presented him with several extra- 
ordinary relics, and particularly a host, or consecrated wafer, which, 
by some slight of hand, appeared to turn from white to red in a 
moment. After various visits, she told him that she would add the 
most afl^ting and undoubted marks of her son's love, by imprinting 
on him the Sve wounds that pierced Jesus on the cross, as she had 
done before to St. Lucia and St. Catharine. Jetzer seemed somewhat 
averse to receive a favour that must be attended with so much suffer- 
ing; but, without waiting for liis consent, she forcibly seized his hand, 
and suddenly perforated it with a large nail. 

The deluded fanatic awoke out of a fancied transport of enthusiasm 
into a real agony. The wound was so large, that, when his hand 
was held up before the candle, the Hght was clearly visible through it. 
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She seemed, howeyer, to touch the lacerated part ; and he thought that 
he smelt an ointment, which she applied to it, although his confessor 
soon persuaded him that it was only in imaginatin. The next night 
the pretended Vii^in renewed her visit, and brought, as she said, some 
of the linen in which Christ had been buried, to soften the wound, 
possessing some real or imaginary rirtue to aUay the torment ; she 
gave him also a soporific draught, and while he was fast asleep, ^e 
monks imprinted on his body the other four wounds of Christ in such 
a manner that he felt no pain. 

But to acoompUsh thisf, it is necessary to mention the expedient to 
whidi these profligates had recourse; an expedient of so extraordinary 
and so detestable a nature, that the fact mignt scarcely appear credible, 
did it not rest upon unquestionable evidence, and seem somewhat cor- 
roborated by the practice of the age. They called in magic to their 
aid. Strange, by the mummery of pretended diabolical arts to, attempt 
to establish the credit of an order who professed to be the servants of 
the God of purity and truth ! Such is the folly of ambition. The 
reader may smile at the weakness, but he will doubtless feel a d^ree of 
horror at the wickedness of these unprincipled miscreants, lost to all 
sense of reason and religion. The sub-prior produced a book of charms 
before the rest of the society : but he informed them, that before these 
could be effectual, they must solemnly renounce God, and he began by 
setting them the pious example: not content, however, with having 
proceeded thus far, he dedicated himself to the devil, in die hope of his 
succour, by a formal act prepared in writing, and signed with his own 
blood. It is true, that he did not oblige the rest to advance to this 
terrible extremity, but they all renounced God. Then, with impious 
ceremonies, he proceeded to the composition of the draught, a secret 
which was not communicated at that time to the other friars. Among 
the strange ingredients mingled upon this occasion were the hairs of 
the eyebrows <^a child, some grains of incense and of consecrated salt, 
some quicksilver, the blood of an unbaptized infimt, and some other 
articles of a stupefying and poisonous nature. 

When Jetzer awaked from his lethai^,he found, to his unspeakable 
joy, these impressions on his body, and came at last to fancy himself a 
representative of Christ, in the various parts of his passion. He was 
in this state exposed to the admiring multitude on the principal altar 
of the convent, to the great mortification of the Franciscans. The 
Dominicans gave him other draughts, which threw him into convul- 
sions, and were followed by a voice conveyed through a pipe into 
the mouths of the two images, one of Mary, and another of tlie child 
Jesus ; the former of which had tears painted on its cheeks in a lively 
manner. The little Jesus asked his mother, by means of this voice, 
which was that of the prior, why she wept ; and she answered, that 
her tears were owing to the impious manner in which the Franciscans 
attributed to her the honour that was due to him alone. The popu- 
lace beheld, and believed, the astonishing miracle. 

The apparitions, false prodigies, and absurd stratagems of the 
Dominicans were repeated every night ; and the matter was at lengtli 
so groeAj ovtnusted, that, simple as Jetzer was, he at last discoveied it, 
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4md resolved to quit the order. The reiffn of delutton was now at an 
end. It was m vain that they attempted to exhibit any more noctur- 
nal yiraons ; for he had almost killed the pricH*, who appeared to him 
one night in the form of the Virgin with a crown on her head. Besides, 
he overheard the friars conversing among themselves upon the contriv- 
ance and success of the imposture, so ^ainly, that he discovered the 
whole matter ; and, as may be easily imagined, was immediately filled 
with all the horror which such a discovery was well calculated to 
inspire. The Dominicans, fearing to lose the fruits of their imposture^ 
and apprehensive of being degraded in the public estimation, concluded 
that the best method would be to confess the whole to Jetzer, and to 
«igage him, by the most seducing promises, to prosecute the cheat. 
They artfully suggested die esteem tnat would be attached to his cha- 
racter, if he continued to support the reputation that he had already 
acquired : they hinted also that he would become the chief person of 
their order. Jetzer was persuaded, or at least appeared to be so. But 
the Dominicans, suspecting that he was not entirely to be depended 
upon, resolved to poison nim ; and he looked upon them with an 
equally suspicious eye. One day they sent him a loaf prepared with 
some spices ; but he was already upon his guard. He Kept it for a 
day or two, and then, perceiving it to grow green, thew a piece of it to 
a wolTs whelps that were kept in the monastery, who died immediately 
after they had devoured it. Another attempt upon his life was alike 
nnsuecessful ; they poisoned the host, or consecrated wafer, in the sacra^- 
ment; but as he vomited it up soon after he swallowed it, he escaped 
imce more. Five several times they administered poison to him ; out 
his constitution was so vigorous, that he was not destroyed by it His 
malignant tormentors pressed him earnestly to renounce God ; because 
ihey imagined that their charms could have no effect upon him until 
he had consented to this measure; but this proposal he firmly rejected. 
Then, perceiving his inflexibility, they treated him with unrelenting 
csudtj. They scourged him with an iron chain, and bound it so 
tightly around his body,*that, to avoid farther torment, he swore to 
them in a most imprecating manner, that he would never discover the 
secret, but would still carry on the imposture. After having thus 
deluded them in his turn, he found at last an opportunity of escaping 
from the convent, and, throwing himself into the hands of the magis- 
trates, made a fuU confession of the whole. 

The four firiars were seized and imprisoned, and an account of the 
affidr was sent, first to the bishop of Lausanne, and then to Rome ; 
while the triumphant Franciscans were eager that it should undergo a 
complete examination. The bishops of Lausanne and of Lyons, with 
the provincial of the Dominicans, were appointed to form the process. 
The four friars first excepted to Jetzer's credit ; but that was rejected : 
ihen, being threatened with the rack, they put in a long plea against 
this measure, to which, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the pro- 
vincial, they were compelled to submit. Some endured the torture 
long ; but at last they confessed the whole progress of the imposture. 
The mortification of the provincial was visible ; for although Jetzer 
had disdosed the whole matter to him before, yet he refused to give 
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any credit to his story ; on the contrary^ he charged him to he ohedieni 
to the friars, one of whom positively affirmed, that he was privy to the 
whole contrivance. Thus completely vindicated, Jetzer withdrew to 
Constance, where in a few days he died. It was believed by some 
that he poisoned himself; whUe others, possibly with injustice, have 
charged his death upon his adversaries ; since after all, the most pro- 
bable supposition is^ that his vigorous constitution, though not destroyed, 
was yet undermined by the sufferings it had undergone, which cer- 
tainly might hasten, though they did not immediately effect, his disso- 
lution. For a whole year no farther inquiry was made ; but at the 
expiration of that time, a Spanish bishop arrived, authorized with full 
powers from Rome. After the most diligent scrutiny, the whole impo- 
sition being fiilly proved, the four friars were solemnly degraded from 
their prieswood, and burnt alive on the last day of May, in the year of 
our Ix)rd one thousand five hundred and nine. 

At the latter end of the seventeenth century, an English traveller of 
undoubted veracity. Dr. Burnet, bishop of Sarum, who extracted the 
substance of the preceding narrative from the records of the city of 
Bern, beheld the memories of this iniquitous proceeding. He was 
shovim the cavity in the wall through which the voice was conveyed to 
the image in the church, and saw the spot where the friars suffered 
the punishment due to their extraordinary crimes. 

Unworthy followers of a Divine Master, whose life was purity, and 
from whose lips never dropped deceit or guile ! When such was the 
spirit of priests, what idea could the ignorant multitude acquire of 
present duty, or of a world to come? If the teachers Uiemselyes could 
without scruple plunge into such enormities, to gain their ambitious 
ends, what must have been the condition of those who followed such 
deluding guides ? The general tone of morals must indeed have been 
lax and corrupt in the extreme : we cannot wonder at the darkness 
of such an age, or that a reformation soon succeeded. Have we not 
reason to be particulary thankful, that with us the reign of such delu« 
sion and super&tition is at an end ? — Let us take care to direct our 
walk by the light of the principles which we profess; or we shall only 
bring disgrace upon the purest religions here, which will inevitably 
leave us without the shadow of an excuse hereafter. 

SURVEYORS OF ROADS, a class of men to whom, whatever 
they may themselves imagine, a highly important trust is committed, and 
accompanied with a large share of responsibility. In and near great 
cities and wealthy commercial tovms, vigilant magistrates and a well- 
r^ulated police rouse the subjects of my present article to a sense of 
their duty; but in two parts of this kingdom, not here to be named, 
their n^ligence is in the highest d^ee culpable, and often fataL The 
editor of this compilation was a melancholy eye-witness of the father of 
a family thrown from his horse and carried home lifeless to a pr^^nant 
wife. This accident was evidently, and by the confession of the parties 
concerned, produced by a careless and shameful custom of throwing out 
loose stones and other substances on the road at the time of preparing 
manure, which it is common in many parts of the kingdom to lay up in 
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heaps by the way-side ; a filthy custom, and in narrow hines where 
carriages meet, or, what is worse, where women on horseback meet carts, 
and waggons, highly dangerous and troublesome. This, and a train of 
other evils, might be prevented by land proprietors when they grant 
new leases, could thev but persuade themselves occasionally to see their 
own estates and speak to their tenants. Many places equally convenient 
for dunghills might be found, without rendermg our paths unsafe and 
offensive ; tenants should be bound by specific covenants not to doit, on 
pain of forfeiting their lease ; and if at any future time an amendment 
should be thought necessary in our highway laws, a clause might be 
introduced, subjecting farmers who offended in this respect, to a payment 
often pounds; the labourer actually employed, though ordered by his 
master, should be whipped at the cart's tail ; the whip should also be 
exercised, subject to the discretion of a magistrate, on the backs of those 
drivers who ride in their carts and waggons without a rein. The pre- 
sent law in this respect being ineffectual, I have reason to think that 
those who laugh at a pecuniary fine, which is generally mitigated, would 
dread the smart and shame of a public whipping. It is neither reason- 
able nor right that our lives and limbs should be every day endangered 
by dnmkenness and indolence, or to save a farmer and lus horses half 
a dozen days' labour in a year. 

SUTHERLAND, JAMES, judge of the Admiralty Court at Mi- 
norca, from which he was dismissed in an arbitrary manner by General 
Murray, the governor, who afterwards surrendered that island. Mr. 
Sutherland received pecuniary satisfaction ; but it was not money that 
could restore tranquilUty to a mind endued with the highest and most 
delicate sense of honour. This unmerited dismission, of which his 
royal master never gave any public mark of disapprobation, inflicted a 
deep wound which never was healed ; he considered himself as sacri- 
ficed to heat of temper and misrepresentation ; his pecuniary resources 
fiedled, and the afilicting humiliation of poverty was added to we anguish 
of a wounded spirit. After repeated appeals and petitions, which were 
either neglected or not received, finding it no longer in his power to 
struggle with the evils of his situation, unable to dig, and ashamed to 
b^ he deliberately put an end to his existence, in the presence of the 
sovereign who had been so strongly prejudiced against him, as the king, 
in his carriage, was descending Constitution Hill, in the Green Park, 
in August, seventeen hundred and ninety-one, when the unhappy man 
faUing on one knee, lodged the contents of a pistol in his heart. 

This is not the first instance in which royal favour has been followed 
by despair and suicide. Early in the reign of George III., Mr. Yorke, a 
younger branqh of the Hardwicke family, had been prevailed on, by 
the immediate personal application of the king, to accept the seals, 
contrary to the most express and sacred promises he had made to his 
poUtical associates. On this occasion our young lawyer, remarkable for 
acute intellect, keen sensibility, and personal worth, was exposed for 
hours to the most pressing entreaties, which he resisted with firmness, 
but with decency and respect. After along, and apparently an ineffeo 
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4ual straggle, the royal combatant found that victory was unattainaUe 
on the fiur even ground of equity and good faith : he therefore dex- 
terously shifted his attack from the understanding to the passions and 
feelings of his unhappy subject After reproaching him, with a mixture 
of tenderness and anger, for his craelty and ingratitude towards a friend 
who loved him, and a king to whom he and his family mu^^ be indebted 
for every thing they hop^ for or enjoyed, he suddenly sunk on his 
knees, and burst into tears. Such arguments and such rhetoric, Mr. 
Yorke felt himself unable either to answer or oppose ; in an agonising 
conflict between his loyalty and his integrity, his honour and his 
interest; in a fatal, a faithless moment, he gave way. Every expedient 
to soothe, to heal, to reconcile, to animate, and exdt, was industriously 
selected ; he wa» to be the confidential friend of his master, not a minis- 
terial tool, and an honourable title was to be attached to the seals. But 
on his return from the king^s closet, he found the door of that brother 
whom he had deceived, for ever shut against him. Few of my readers 
will wish me to recite the bloody conclusion of this negotiation ; it may 
be sufficient to observe, that he exhibited every symptom of mental 
anguish and hopeless repentance, but not (^deranged intellect; and that 
the Barony of Morden was never registered in the house of peers. 

The second instance was General Carpenter, a military veteran, whose 
long life, devoted to the public services or the domestic offices of his 
sovereign, was not sufficient to protect him from court calumny, and 
the arrow which flieth in the dark. He withdrew from the sa-vile 
herd who watch the signal to flatter or to hate ; he withdrew from that 
^eountenance which, tiU then, had beheld him with approbation, to the 
▼aUey and shadow of death. 

It is not my wish, however obvious the instances, however easy the 
task, it is not my wish to crowd the page with examples of injured 
private worth and royal ingratitude ; but should this perishable volume^ 
in its rapid descent to the land of oblivion, chance to be perased by kings 
or their descendants, it may serve to remind them, that subjects are men 
of like passions and like feelings with themselves — that the wounds of 
desception, injury, or insult, are doubly envenomed when inflicted by 
those who are protected by eminence, power, and wealth, from an appeal 
to the sword. Persons of that exalted description should recollect, that 
by tempting us from the paths of rectitude with those rewards placed at 
their disposal for far other purposes, the main-spring of moral conduct 
is essentially injured ; that one vicious character rewarded, or one good 
man disgraced, may influence the conduct of thousands, whom fear can* 
not awe, and precepts will not reach. Great men ought not to be dis- 
appointed if (as was the case with David Mallet and a servant who 
had robbed him), after subverting the doctrine of rewards and punishments, 
their own impious theories should operate against themselves. The 
several instances I have mentioned were considered in the light of 
lunacy, according to the legal judicial opinion, and in compliance with 
the useful, perhaps the amiable, prgudices of mankind in favour of un- 
fcMTtunate relatives. Yet I cannot persuade myself to think that a reso- 
lution to commit the damnable and unpardonable crime of suicide alon^ 
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and not accompanied with other circurostances, is any greater proof of 
an aheenoe of reason than the commission of any sin of proportionate 
horror and magnitude. 

The parricide, plunging his knife into that bosom from which he 
first drew the streams of life, and the mother dooming her ill-fated 
o&pring to untimely death, stand in the same predicament with the 
self-destroyer; they all appear, from previous perturbation, and, in 
some instances of lingering death from subsequent repentance, fully 
aware of the unnatursJ abominations they have been guuty of, and the 
<;ertainty of punishment, sooner or later, overtaking them. Passion, 
ayaiioe, a fear of shame, a cbread of the world, of ridicule, of poverty^ 
dis^ce, contempt, and depression, equally goad them on to mat pre- 
cipice which they dread at tne moment they rush down. Every devia- 
tion from moral rectitude may perhaps, stricdy speaking, be a species 
of temporary madness; but if an mordinate pursuit of bad means 
towards the attainment of imlawful ends— if searching for a deceitful 
resource against calamities and distresses which, at times, have harrowed 
up the heartstrings of us all, are unerring criterions of insanity, I can- 
not but be of opinion, that the intellects of the felon or highwayman are 
equally deranged with those of the devoted suicide ; and I fear that few 
of us have b^n able to steer so cautiously, at certain periods of our 
lives, but that our conduct and convictions have at times been wretchedly 
at variance. 

Sutherland may be produced in support of my theory ; educated with 
the nicest sense of honour and stem integrity, and in the habits of 
intimacy with men of great military worth and considerable political 
sagacity, with a female family initiated (perhaps culpably initiated, for 
a man whose income was only for life, as it is not my intention to 
defend his conduct) in the modem forms of fashion and el^ant accom- 
plishment. Thus situated and thus surrounded, he was in one moment 
dismissed ; in one moment every source of necessary support, as well as 
refined pl^ure, was cut ofi^; whilst he was straggling with penury, 
corporal malady was added to mental distress, whim at times tinctured 
his conduct, language, and manners with incoherence and irregularity, 
mistaken, long l^ore the fatal catastrophe, for symptoms of madness. 
After surveying the ground on which he stood, environed on evar side 
by precipices, and covered with the thorns of misfortune, while the 
trimng, the unworthy, and the infamous were revelling on beds of roses; 
forgetting that the pallis of religion, if explored, would open treasures 
of comfort to his afflicted soul, and that rrovidence, in its good tim^ 
would undoubtedly send friendship^ solace, and relief, Sutherland pre- 
ferred the terrible uncertainties of death to a life of poverty, pain, and 
importunity. I hope not to be suspected of pointing out the conduct 
he pursued as worthy of imitation : with all his sterling merit and 
goodness of heart, he was culpable in the highest degree : ms transgres- 
sion is perhaps the only one against which the gates of mercy will be 
everlastingly barred. He is to be ranked, however reluctantly it may 
he allowed, among those offenders who have deprived children of a 
Either, the world of a fidend, and society of a useful member— a per- 
petrator of ' murder most vile, foul, and unnatural : ' but after con- 
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8ideriDg his treatment, situation, and temper, I cannot think his con- 
duct surprising, or that he was mad when he put an end to his life. 

If statesmen, ministers, and kings, shall hereafter learn not to trifle 
with the feelings and misfortunes of distressed worth, a valuable man 
and a meritorious officer will have been sacrificed to a useful purpose. 
It was observed by a noble lord, that a tenth part of the money bestowed 
on the family after his decease, would have snatched the unhappy 
Sutherland from destruction. 

SWADLIN, THOMAS, a native of Worcestershire, and a student 
of St. John's College, Oxford, who being a warm partisan and violent 
writer in favour of the royalists, was imprisoned, and underwent great 
difficulties during the usurpation. Having been eminently serviceable, 
as a contriver and a decipherer of secret confidential letters, to Queen 
Henrietta, after the restoration of King Charles the Second he was 
presented by Dr. Juxon, archbishop of Canterbury, to the vicarage of 
St. James, in Dover, and the neighbouring rectory of Houghham ; but 
finding the income of both not adequate to his support, for, united, 
they scarcely produced him fourscore pounds a year, he became melan- 
choly and dejected with so poor a return for his part services, but after- 
wards recovered his health and spirits, on being further rewarded with 
preferment at Stamford, in Lincolnshire. 

Swadlin was a ready writer ; and while his associates were opposing 
the parliamentary forces with sword and gun, he directed against them 
his artillery from the press, as a diurnal writer. He also engaged 
warmly in the popish controversy, and was thought to have completely 
overset the reasoning and arguments of Cardinal Bellarmine : his other 
writings were either politicaJ or on practical divinity. He was, as may 
be naturally expected, a zealous supporter of the rites of the church of 
England, and wrote in a somewhat eccentric manner on the marriage 
ceremony. To his volume of Anniversary Sermons, the texts of many 
of which are whimsically selected, the following Dedication is prefixed: 
*' To the King*s Most Excellent Majesty, Charles the Second. 

*' Great Sir, 

*' That Your Majesty may vouchsafe to give these Anniversaries a 
gracious reception ; that you may be blest with a long life, a quiet 
reign, faithful counsellors, a pious clergy, valiant soldiers, and a loyal 
people ; that you may be preserved from presbyterians and independ- 
ents, is the petition of your Majesty's faithful subject, 

'^ Thomas Swadlin." 

He died in sixteen hundred and sixty-nine, desiring the following 
yrords to be placed over his grave i—Hic virit teinporibus qvihtu Caro^ 
lum primum Britannia reseni farino morte truddarunt rebel/es. Of the 
yrordjhrino I do not cleany see the meaning. 

TAILOR, the art of becoming one, a work published and announced 
as the joint production of a society of ad^ts in the profession ! " The 
object of our book is to furnish the world with a complete guide to 
ornamental covering ; a comprehensive analysis of beauty and elegance 
in dress, in which infinite pains have been taken and various tSents 
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united to form rules, applicable in all cases, for cutting out garments ; 
a work which will on me first view convince the uninformed mind^ that, 
with a little application, he may become a complete tailor ! " A satirist 
once wondered any man could be so foolish as to think of dying in a 
•country like England, where infallible remedies were offered for every 
disease to which numan nature is subject ; and surely he must be defi- 
cient in taste, and insensible to grace as well as fashion, who wears an 
ill-made coat, when broad cloth, stay tape, and buckram, are the subject 
of literary and scientific discussion, and where the shears, admeasure- 
ments, and proportions of a habit-maker are guided by anatomical 
precision and mathematical demonstration. 

In the moment of preparing my present volume for the press, a 
spirited, a kindred artist, though not a tailor, incited by patriotism or 
provoked by great example, has published what he calls an Address to 
the noble and generous ladies of Great Britain. In this elaborate pro- 
duction he ventures to assert, that although Frenchmen and other 
foreigners have for a long time insolently pretended that they were the 
only connoisseurs in the art of making shoes for the fairest part of the crea^ 
tion, an art coeval with the human species, he does not doubt convincing 
any lady who will favour him with a visit, that it is equally in the power 
of an Englishman to hit off exactly, and to the fraction of a hairs-breadth, 
the length of her foot. He does not doubt convincing any woman of 
fashion, who will honour him with a call, of the total ignorance of these 
outlandish pretenders to the mysteries of a science they unworthily pro- 
fess, and in which they obstinately persevere in spite of nature and their 
stars, without credit to themselves or comfort to the kingdom at large.** 

TAR AND FEATHERS ; a democratic punishment frequently 
resorted to at the commencement of the war which produced the Ame- 
rican revolution. It was also practised by the Bishop of Halberstadt, 
when in the year sixteen hundred and twenty-three he invaded the 
territories of the Elector Palatine, who, if I mistake not, was the unfor- 
tunate King of Bohemia, and son-in-law to James the First, King of 
England. Having plundered and burnt two monasteries, the bishop 
gave particular directions to his soldiers to secure the persons of the 
nuns and friars unhurt as they rushed from the fiaming edifices. Then 
ordering them to be stripped naked, their bodies were smeared with tar, 
after which each individual was tumbled into a feather bed ripped open 
and prepared for the purpose. When the terrified inhabitants had been 
thus re-clothed, they were hunted out of the camp towards the interior 
parts of the country: the prelate in the mean time exclaiming, '' Let us 
see if the shepherd will recognize his own flock." Tarring and feather- 
ing is also mentioned in an ancient military code, said to be drawn up 
by Richard Coeur de Lion, previous to setting out on his expedition to 
the Holy Land. The reason given by the royal legislator for adopting 
so singular a mode of punishment, (I believe "for the crime of theft) is, 
that the offender being landed at the first place they touched after his 
conviction, and being thus marked, would be generally known and 
universally avoided. 
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TAST£ IN CRITICISM. Taste has been ealkd an instiiict supe- 
lior to study, surer than reasoning, and more rapid than reflection. He- 
who reads a book professedly to &id fault with it, has been compared tO" 
a dog at a public dinner, he feeds only upon that which the guests throw 
away. Yet surely it is possible for a critic to receive exquisite pleasure 
from the beauties of a book, «ome passages of which he hath peviously 
and severely censured. A mod^n, who with considerame litenury 
attainments unites what is not always possessed by authors, a practicill 
knowledge of the business of human life, pronounced at his own table 
an early and unfavourable opinion against a popular work published 
more than thirty years ago ; ne insisted that in a short time, when the- 
magic influence df elegant language, brilliant metaphor, and measi^ed 
sentences was passed away, the majority of general readers would be of 
his party; his promotion nas been amply venfied. But in the high tide 
of &me and popularity which the book he condemned had then acquired,, 
he was frequently rallied for so preposterously and obstinately dissent- 
ing from the common opinion; he rigidly adhered to his own, and on 
one of these occasions defended himself by telling the foUowing story, 
related by a Spanish writer of the last century. 

Two connoisseurs were asked their opinion of a cai& of X^res wine; 
after half a dozen glasses and a score or two of scientific smadcs and 
palatings, ^ey both agreed that it had an excellent body, bat one of 
them added, that it was a pity it tasted so strongly of rusty iron ; while; 
the other regretted that the flavour and smell of leather had in some 
way or other been communicated to tlie liquor in question, The Bac- 
chanalian critics were laughed at for their wMms and fanaes, and the- 
proprietor of the vineyard, somewhat irritated, did not again invite them 
to taste of its produce. On opening the cask previous to the vintage, a. 
year or two afterwards, for the purpose of cleaning or repair, there 
appeared to be some foundation for the singular declarations they had 
made ; a piece of leather fastened to a rusty i^ was found at the bottom 
of the vessel. 

TA VANES, a Marshal of France, during the nominal reign of 
Charles the Ninth, though it was his mother, Catharine de Medicis, who 
in fact governed the kingdom. In the wars of the league, this catholic 
commander exhibited considerable skill and intrepidity ; he may be aptly 
contrasted with D'Aubigne, the subject of an article in the first volume, 
a zealous protestant, equally hau^ty, predominating and passionate, in 
support of the opinions he profe^ed. Tavanes, warady attached to the 
catnolic church and the Guises, considering a departure from the esta- 
blished religion of his country as the worst of sins, felt no compunction 
in persona^ directing the bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew. In diese 
as in other instances, a blind attachment to characters not very imma- 
culate, and the fury of religious zeal, hurried two eminent, perhaps well- 
meaning, men into error and crimes. D'Aubign^, after a long and 
ineffectual struggle against the triumphant catholics, became almost a 
rebel, an insurgent, and untimely an exile. Tavanes, with strong feelings, 
a nice sense of honour, and considerable military merit, must.be handed 
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down to posterity m a bigot and an asBasain. The giey-headed mar- 
ghal, whose ortbodox loyalty glowed with unabated ^rvour in the last 
act of life, died on his way to the memorable seige of Rochelle. He 
was succeeded in his honours by his son, who accompanied his father in 
most of his campaigns, and erected a monument to his memory witb 
an inscription almost as bombastic as the style of Bonaparte. 

He asserts that death was the only enemy his £skthar never conquered : 
bat William has left vdbat he probably thought a more durable memo- 
rial of the glories of his family, a folio volume of memoirs of the life of 
his father, with a portrait of the fierce old soldier, admirably expressive 
of his chimicter, although coarsely engraved ; it is the countenance of a 
military veteran, erect, and consciously triumphant, like soooe old tvrant 
in ancient tapestry. The memoirs, I know from experience^ wiu ex« 
haust the patience of a modem reader; they commence with Noah's 
guUiiag the ark, and descend, in a series perpetually interrupted by 
apoth^ms, reUgious, moral, political, and didactic, to the family of his 
hero. Considerable acuteness, deep thinking, a thorough knowledge of 
die world, and the political state of Europe, frequently appear ; but so 
total an absence of arrangement and order, that a work which might 
have been made interesting and instructivi^ degenerates into an irksome 
species of literary laboun 

Four singular preliminary pieces are prefixed to the memoirs, each 
of which the anthor calls Avis au Roi; in one he proposes to his 
majesty to unite all Europe in one religion, but pointedly condemns 
usin^ any violent means against those wh^ differ from us in speculative^ 
opimons. " Heresy, it is true, is worse than plague, pestilence, and 
famine ; but it is a disease which must be gradually cured by education,, 
by argument, and gentle persuasion. How cruel, ungrateful, and 
impolitic it is to persecute men who have so often bled in fighting our 
battles r My readers may probably wish to know how this fair* 
speaking man would proceed ; take his own words, — '' At one and the* 
same time, and without previous warning let all the chief leaders and 
principal teachers of the Huguenots be seized and confined, place garri- 
sons in all their catt^onary^wns and strongholds. As the differences: 
between the Catholics and Qdvinists are very slight, it would not be 
difficult to bring the whole kingdom to a uniform profession of faith, if 
the established clergy could be prevailed on to reform the present 
ecclesiastical abuses and amend their lives. If, however, in spite of our 
remonstrances and admonitions, the Huguenots continue refractory, their 
property must be confiscated, and their places of worship be shut up ; 
but publish no edicts, they only serve to alarm, exasperate, and unite 
malcontents. The great obstacle to this plan,** continues the author of 
the memoirs, ''is the King of England, who, like his predecessor, is 
watching every opportunity to encourage discord and revolt among 
your majesty's subjects : fortunately for my scheme, the present king; 
(James the First) is fonder of books than arms: an ambassador, pro- 
perly instructed, should be despatched to him ; stratagem, fair promises,, 
and golden arguments must be made use of. If these fail, find work 
for tliat monarch on his own shores; let these haughty islanders be 
taught, that a favourable wind and tide can in a few hours waft from 
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the ports of Dieppe, Havre, and Calais, three armies of thirty thousand 
men each, which, joined by the catholics and disaffected already on the 
spot, may by one brilliant victory decide the fate of a country in which 
there are no strong fortresses." 

It is worthy of remark, that the sanguine Frenchman enters some* 
what at large into a detail of the invasion he projects, and that his plan 
in some respects bears a resemblance to certain attempts of his country- 
men against this and a sister country during the late war, in all of 
which they have hitherto been happily and gallantly defeated. He 
proposes tnat one of the disembarkations shall take place in Scotland^ 
another in Armorica, (Wales,) a third on the Essex coast, as near as 
possible to the metropolis, for the purpose of a coup de main ; in order 
to create a diversion, he advises a fourth army to be sent against Ireland. 
But as selfishness and ambition ruin the best concerted enterprises," 
continues William de Tavanes, " the powers of Europe would be con- 
vulsed before it could be settled which of them shoiUd have England ; if 
that citadel of the protestants was once demolished, the Holy Catholic 
Church would reign triumphant over the ^eater part of the civilized 
world." 

In another Avis au Roi, or memorial, he wishes his majesty to de- 
clare war against the King of Spain, to secure the strong places in 
Fianders, and to conquer Piedmont, Savoy, Genoa, and Nice; and 
because an alliance with infidels, who poUute the Holy Land, and 
defile a spot rendered sacred by the presence and miracles c'f Christ and 
his disciples, is unworthy of and disgraceful to Christians, he recom- 
mends attacking the Turks, and wishes leave to be asked of the Pope 
to arm ten thousand of the religious orders. Capuchins, Cordeliers, and 
Jacobins ; *' With this Catholic array let a descent be made on Egypt, 
by way of distracting the attention of the Mussulmen." Such are the 
outlines of his plan, imagined more than two hundred years ago ; pro- 
bably thought at that period the visionary impracticable scheme of a 
sanguine projector, and for which he was perhaps laughed at ; yet all, 
and more than he enjoins, has in the present day been attempted, and 
in a great measure executed by France, under the iron sceptre of demo- 
cratic despotism, — ^not indeed exactly for the purpose of establishing the 
Catholic religion. 

The writer of the memoirs, fond of flying from his subject on every 
occasion, enters largely into the business of military education, and 
speaking of the qualifications necessary for a soldier, inculcates them in 
a strain of rigid aristocracy. " The first and most indispensable requi- 
site is, that he must be a gentleman by blood as well as education, for 
neither will do alone ; every man of rank, property, and consideration, 
who has three sons, should devote two of uiem to the military profes- 
sion ; but patrician blood on the fathei-'s side only is not sufficient ; a 
mother sprung from a mean, vicious, and unhealthy family, wiU certainly 
produce, and in many instances has produced, a base and degerate off- 
spring.'* He wishes boys designed for the army to be early inured to 
toil and hardship, to all winds and all weathers ; that their tutor should 
be a gentleman ; many of that description, the younger brothers of de- 
cayed but good families, if properly treated, might be easily procured 
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to undertake this important charge ; for a low-horn tutor will infallibly 
inculcate maxims and systems consonant with his birth. He then 
enumerates the particular branches of knowledge they ought to acquire; 
to love and serve God, to honour the king, to be kind to their fellow- 
creatures, to speak the truth on all occasions, and at every risk ; to 
handle the sword, to ride the great horse, to swim, to leap, to wrestle^ 
and to dance ; performing on some instrument of music, he observes^ 
has been thought proper by some, ^' but it is not only unnecessary, but 
degrading to a gentleman and a soldier." 

TAVERNER, RICHARD, a native of Brisley, in thebeeinning 
of the sixteenth century ; first, a student of Stroud-Inn, which stood 
on the ground now occupied by Somerset House, and afterwards of the 
Inner Temple. His learning and diligence recommended him to the 
notice and patronage of Thomas Cromwell, then a court-favourite, and 
principal Secretary of State to King Henry the Eighth ; by the interest 
of his patron, Taverner was appointed one of the clerks of the Signet. 
From this place he was dismissed at the accession of Queen Mary, in 
consequence of his avowed propensities to the doctrines of Luther; 
and during the greater part of that bloody reign, he lived retired at his 
seat called Norbiton Hall, in the county of Surrey. When Queen 
Elizabeth ascended the throne, l^averner hastened to court, where he 
was graciously received, and addressed Her Majesty in a long Latin 
speech, occasionally ornamented with Greek. It ought to have been 
previously observed, that, in fifteen hundred and fifty-two, the subject 
of our present article, though a layman, had obtained from King 
Edward the Sixth a special licence, written and subscribed by the 
monarch himself, by which he was authorised to preach in any part 
of his majesty's dominions. The cause for granting so uncommon a pri- 
vilege was at the same time mentioned , *' because of the lamentable scar- 
city and laxity of ministers in preaching God's unadulterated word/' a 
great number of the clergy still adhering to the errors of the church of 
Rome ; so that many of the royal chaplains were sent to ride circuit, 
for the purpose of diffusing the necessary information in different parts 
of the kingdom. When Taverner preached at court, he appeared with 
a round black velvet cap on his head, a damask gown, and his neck 
ornamented with a golden chain. 

But I return to the auspicious reign of Queen Elizabeth, who em- 
ployed him in many confidential offices; he was elected a member 
of parliament, and is accused by the controversial writers at that 
period of sharing largely in the general plunder and demolition of 
religious houses in Oxfordshire, of which county he was high sheriff in 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine. It was remarked as a 
notable singularity, that while he exercised this civil office he preached 
at St. Mary's Church with a sword by his side, and his customary 
decoration of a gold chain suspended on his shoulders ; the reluctance 
with which the clergy in general preached against popery, the necessity 
of enlightening the public mind, and Taverner besides possessing a 
considerable portion of public zeal, being a Master of Arts, were pro- 
bably considered as sufficient reasons for justifying the novelty of a man 
thus ascending a pulpit with the appendages o£ alK^xcittxv, vcAn%V^^>>^> 
VOL0 u, s 
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episcopal ordination. In his conduct and conversation, Tavemer some- 
what resembled the modern Methodists; he walked the streets fol- 
lowed by crowds of old and young, whom as place, opportunity, or 
inclination served, he would turn round and harangue, " in apt phrase, 
but with somewhat of a certain quaintness in conceit." The children 
he would at times examine and catechise on Christian doctrines and 
scriptural history, then not generally known, more particularly on 
points in which the disputed matters between the two churches and the 
corruptions of Rome were involved ; to those who answered pertinentiy, 
and appeared to have received benefit from his former instructions, he 
distributed little gifts of money, fruit, wearing apparel, and little books 
containing extracts from the Scriptures, with explanatory comments.' 
These publications, in times when the treasures of everlasting life were 
locked up from common eyes in an unknown tongue, excited the 
vengeance of his enemies, and both printer and author were committed 
to prison, " from whence he was speedily rescued from the malice of 
those Romanists by his Majesty's more especial favour.'* 

The following part of a sermon, preached at St. Mary's before the 
university by Tavemer, is peculiar ; and, if the editor is not very much 
mistaken, he has heard it repeated, almost word for word, by some 
modem pupil of Whitfield, Wesley, or Hill : — ** I am at length, after a 
tedious and perilous journey, arrived at St. Mary's Mount, and have 
secured a place in the rocky stage where I now stand ; but I did not 
foi^et to lay in a stock of comfortable good things for you and myself. 
I have brought you some fine biscuits, baked in the oven of charity ; 
they were carefully preserved for the chickens of the church, tne 
sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet swallows of salvation." Such was 
tne language, so unbefitting the place and occasion^ of a gentleman of 
property and family high in office, and warmly and loudly praised by 
the learned congregation. The rocky stage of which the preacher spoke 
was the pulpit of St. Mary's, which was then wholly of stone, curiously 
carved, and placed against a pillar on the south side of the body of the 
church. This venerable piece of antiquity was thought prejudicial to 
the health, or xm comfortable to the feelings of those who used it, an 
effect not improbable, but easily remedied by an internal casing of wood. 
its removal produced long discussion and considerable altercation : the 
antiquaries of the old school exclaimed against its destruction as a 
sacrilegious violation of architectural unison and good taste ; but the 
pulpit demolishers feeling that they had a majority on their side, it was 
ultimately taken down in one thousand six hundred and fifty-four, by 
order of Dr. John Owen, at that time Vice Chancellor, and its place 
suppUed by one of wood, set on the same pedestal. 

TEMPLE OF THE DRUIDS, an ancient structure, and an in- 
valuable specimen of aboriginal architecture, discovered at Jersey on 
throwing up ground for the new works erected in defence of that island. 
Struck with the magnitude of stones, which puzzle the calculator of 
mechanic power to guess how they were moved, and deeply impressed 
with a conviction of how much they owed to the meritorious exertions 
of their worthy governor-general, Conway, the inhabitants of Jersey 
sent the fabric piecemeal a^ a d\xT«)(A& «xvd. i^toi^r present to the 
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bonourahle military veteran, who, with considerable taste and much 
propriety of position, placed it at his country residence, thus happily 
converting the altar of barbaric rites and bloody superstition into a 
monument of public gratitude and personal affection. It would be 
injustice to the translator of the Frendi inscription which accompanied 
this bulky but highly appropriate present, not to insert his verses. 

For ages buried from all mortal eyes, 
Again tliifl fane points purely to the Bkies ! 
For here vain homage to rude rites has led, 
And nature shudderM while the victim bled,— - 
But bleeds no more ; for now this pile shall show 
UnmixM emotion, and refining glow : 
An island saved, a shore no longer grieved, 
For Conway came, and Jersey was reliev'd ; 
Then go, fond fabric, where our hearts attend, 
The guardian chief and the indulgent friend ; 
Go then, fond fabric, and recording prove, 
Firm as his truth, and lasting as our love. 

TERMAGANT WIFE, one of the advantages of, exemplified in the 
case of Palseolosus, the second of that name, emperor of Constantinople. 
This monarch having long laboured under a painful disease, for which 
his physicians had prescribed various remedies in vain, his family and 
the court were waiting the issue with anxiety, when a female, somewhat 
advanced in years, demanded a private audience of the empress, and 
informed her majesty, in a few words, that she was too gentle in her 
treatment and mode of behaviour towards her husband, that nothing 
was so likely to restore him to health as a little matrimonial discipline, 
didy and regularly administered ; in short, that if her majesty wished 
to preserve so valuable a life, it must be her business to vex and irritate 
the emperor by every means in her power. The imperial matron 
replied, that she was very far from being deficient in so essential and 
indispensable a part of nuptial duty, but, like a good wife, she frankly 
confessed that, in administering this domestic medicine, she had some- 
what relaxed her discipline since her husband's illness, lest it might 
exasperate his complaint. Of this the privy counsellor assured her 
there was no danger. Her majesty followed the advice of this kind 
ne^hbour, and dispensed with lib^ality this remedy, which from the 
earnest ages of the world has been so generally used. Whether on all 
occasions it has been attended with such manifest and immediate 
advantage is not certain, but in the case before us the irritation pro- 
duced by the well-meant efforts of the empress brought on a copious 
perspiration, which producing a salutary crisis, completely restored the 
foyu patient, and he lived to a good old age. If the narrative here 
given may be relied on, and it is told by a contemporary historian, it 
will help to reconcile us to and explain an apparently contradictory 
iMradox which certain reasoners sometimes sporty that a husband tnay be 
«illed with kindness, anda wife break her heart from want of contradiction. 

TERRIFIC DESCRIPTION. The following hymn, used by a 
modem religious society, seems woBderfuUy caku\aiXed.\i(> y^^^i^^ ^a^^% 

fl2 
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impression ; and if the doctrines of any set of men are to be estimated 
by the lives they lead, I am enabled by local position to answer for the 
general correct conduct and moral rectitude of the association in ques- 
tion ; I could also produce among them many examples of flagitious 
enormity and abandoned profligacy, called to repentance and meliora- 
tion by the powerful motives here employed. I am well aware of the 
arguments which may be offered in favour of the more desirable mode 
of appealing to the reason and gratitude, rather than to the fears of 
mankind ; and I would in all cases prefer and try the way of pletuantnest 
first. But I am clearly of opinion, that there are certain stubborn, 
stupid, and savage dispositions, which can be prevailed on by terror 
only ; and if temperaments like these can be rendered tame and harm- 
less by no other means, I see no cause why they are not to be resorted 
to. The conduct and treatment of sick persons of different descrip- 
tions afford a case in point : a prudent man often prevents, frequently 
remedies, and always alleviates disease by regimen and an abstemious 
diet ; other patients, perhaps nine out of ten, not possessing suflScient 
resolution to mortify their appetites, must be blistered, bled, and 
undergo other harsh and unpleasant operations, before they can be 
restored to a state of good health : — but to the composition in question. 

" I saw and trembled, down they fell 
Into the pit of flaming hell, 

Dire Satan^s dread abode ; 
The thunders roar, the lightnings flash. 
Earth from its centre felt the crash, 

Which shook the throne of God. 

A long vibration jarr'd the poles, 
Hell clos'd its jaws on guilty souls. 

Who their own torments plann'd ; 
A pause ensued, when straight the sound 
Of silver trumps and harps rebound. 

To greet the chosen band. 

The arch of heaven opens wide, 
The just ascend from every side. 

And reach the throne of grace; 
At God's right hand they take their seat, 
Their Saviour and their friend they meet, 
For Christ hath made their peace. 
He pleads their cause, doth all their frailties know, 
His blood atoning, makes them white as snow." 

Speaking of the various modes of working on the hopes and fears of 
mankind, by denunciations of Divine vengeance, and by repeatedly 
pressing the awful subjects of heaven, hell, death, and a future judg- 
ment, it hath been observed by one of the antagonists of the late John 
Wesley, '* that a heart convinced by reason, and warmed by the beauty 
of holiness, is surely a more acceptable sacrifice in the sight of the 
Almighty, than one wrought on by terror, and subdued by abject fear." 
Such a theory is creditable to the heart of this ingenious writer, and 
soothing to every well-informed rational man; but there is strong reason 
to doubt, if such an infiuence otA^, V\\)icLO\i\. Q'Cti^et ^v^^^^^ald be likely 
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to sacceed, or indeed ha$ been found to succeed with the multitude^ the 
majority of whom are of a very difieient description. The fact is, that 
sacn tiials have been long and repeatedly made, and that the instru- 
ments this gentleman recommends^ in ten thousand instances haye been 
found to fail. 

THEATRICAL INSOLENCE. The unbecoming conduct of 
those individuals who, supported by public patronage, frequently treat 
tibeir benefactors with rudeness and insult, has been often remarked 
and severely censured in this publication : an instance of this species 
of ingratitude which took place at Athens, is recorded by a Greek his- 
torian. A tragedy having been announced for public representation, 
the Athenians on the day appointed assembled in crowds ; but just as 
the piece should have commenced, a popular actor, who, according to 
the custom of that age, was to have played a principal female part, 
refused to act, unless he was immediately furnished with a more splen- 
did dress, and a greater train of attendants. The insolent uptart was 
Udd, that if he had communicated his wishes at an earher period of the 
business, they should certainly have been complied with ; but that his 
expecting a new dress and additional attendants, at a moment when the 
people were impatiently expecting the tragedy to begin, was inconsistent 
and absurd. The player obstinately persisted in nis resolution not to 
act unless his terms were complied with; the delay, altercation, and 
confusion, exasperated the manager so much, that ne forcibly pushed 
the stubborn blockhead on the stage, at the same time observing to him 
in an audible voice; ''How can you be so ridiculous as to wish to 
make a parade and show, when you see among the audience the wife 
of Phodon, the greatest of our commanders, the plainest dressed of all 
the audience, and attended only by a single slave." This well-timed 
reproof excited a loud and univensal applause ; the corrected offender, 
who deserved to have been hissed from the theatre, felt he was wrong, 
apologised for his preposterous conduct, and immediately performed 
his part. 

THEMISTOCLES, a Grecian commander, who, being engaged in a 
naval expedition with Eurybiades, a Lacedemonian, ventured to difier 
in opinion with that hot-headed chief, on the manner of conducting 
their enterprise. During the discussion, which on the part of Eury- 
biades was conducted with unwarrantable violence, he fbrgot himsdif 
in the transport of passion, and raised his arm, as if in the act of inflict- 
ing on his associate a blow. Themistocles, instead of being deterred 
from supporting his opinion by this gross violation of decorum, sup- 
jHressed or sub£ied his feelings, and, with a strength of mind not often 
exhibited on such occasions by military men, heroically sacrificed pri- 
▼ate resentment to zeal for the service of his country. — ''Strike," said 
our public-spirited Athenian, " strike, but hear what I have to say." 

A gallant English admiral, who never fled from a Frenchman, in 
consequence of a professional dispute, received a challenge from an in- 
ferior officer. " As socm as I have performed the duty in which I am 
engaged, I am ready to meet the gentleman, at any plaoe^ in axi^ mMx- 
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ner, and at any time^ he pleases^" was the answer, m which the dainu^ 
of his country, and die etiquette of a British officer, were not neglected; 
an answer equally creditable to his spirit and his sense of duty. 

Themistodes on a certain occasion demanding of a conquered coun- 
try a large and immediate contribution, and not meeting with prompt 
obedience, made use of the following strong language; *^ I bring with 
me two powerful deities, pebsvasion and fobce." " And we," replied 
the exhausted provincials, '* bring against them two opponents equally 
powerful, WANT and impossibility." 

THEORY AGAINST FACT. It is, I understand, an established 
opinion of the present day among professional men, that impressicms 
made on the mind of a pregnant woman cannot in any way affect her 
unborn infant. Yet numerous and well-authenticated relations have 
strongly inclined many persons to think differently. Malbranche 
relates, that a Parisian female of his day, tempted by unamiable curio- 
sity to see a public execution, was so struck with horror, that she was 
soon after deliyered of a child, with bruises and firactures on diff^erent 
parts of its body and limbs, similar to those of the malefactor who had 
been broken on the wheel. A friend of the editor, to whom this ciiw 
cumstance was mentioned, and an orthodox thinker on the subject^ 
raised a long and loud laugh against the relater of it, a venerable divine: 
*^ Nothing," said the humorist, who when he has any thing to say 
thinks the wit a sufficient apology for the rudeness of his interruptions^ 
" nothing is easier to account for ; the poor terrified woman, who by 
the way ought to have been at home mending her husband's stockings, 
would naturally endeavour to get away from a sight which affected her 
so disagreeably ; and in the pressure of a rude and unyielding crowd, 
which generally collects on such occasions, might very promd)ly be 
squeezed and bruised, herself as well as infant, in the manner you 
describe, without having recourse to any supematund means." 

He who is laughed at will not bug be listened to ; the quoter of 
Malbranche attempted to reply, but every word was overpowered by the 
noisy mirth of his companions. Yet similar accidents of pregnant 
women alarmed by mutilated beggars, monkeys, monsters, &c. &c.,have 
frequently come under the notice of the writer of this article, and many 
persons of undoubted veracity. The common-place scientific answer to» 
facts Hke these is as follows : ^' The position you wish to support is 
impossible and untenable, for a nervous intercourse and communication 
between the mother and unborn child hath never yet been discovered by 
the most accurate dissectors and diligent anatomists and physiologists : 
and till such nervous connexion hath been pointed out, it is impossible 
for a mtm at all acquainted with the animal economy to be of your 
opinion. The circumstances you mention, and the monstrous births 
you point out, I do not mean to doubt ; but be assured they were mere 
lusus naturcBy and would have taken place precisely in the same w&y 
without the previous and intervening accidents. Such appearances take 
place everyday in plants, herbs, and trees, and I hope you do not attd« 
bute it in them to the effect of a thinking principle." 

It has been obBerved in ieply> that to allow that impressions of the 
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mo&er may affect her child, is no more difficult to account for, than 
those striking resemblances between them in form, countenance, and 
disposition. Those reasoners on this subject who cannot relinquish 
thcor opinions, because the nervous communication hath not yet been 
discovered^ have been told that this is no proof of its non-existence ; 
their mode of arguins has been compared to that of an ingenious gen« 
tleman, who denied uie circulation of the blood, because it was incom* 
patible with the received notions and doctrines of Aristotle. 

THINGS FORBIDDEN. Of the various kinds of food prohibited 
by the Mosaic ritual, many conscientious persons have doubted whether 
the positive injunctions against the use of blood, as an article of diet, 
have ever been formally and effectually revoked by the Christian dis- 
pensation. Those who would see this subject learnedly handled, may 
consult an elaborate dissertation of Curcelleeus, a Geneva divine, written 
professedly on the subject, which, having no other book^ and during the 
gloom of a November day, I once perused ; perhaps few readers will imi- 
tate my example, it however gratified my appetite for information and 
innocent occupation. This writer insists that animal food, of course 
blood, was not allowed to man before the fall of Adam ; the following 
is one of the texts by which he supports this opinion : " I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, and the fruit of every tree bearing seed, to 
YOU IT SHALL BE MEAT.*' The domiuiou given in a succeeding chapter 
*' over the fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, and every living thing 
that creepeth on the earth," Curcelleeus considers as meaning only that 
they should be used for the advantage and comfort, but not slain 
for the food of man. Other reasons given by this author against making 
use of blood as an article of diet, are, that the prohibition extended to 
all mankind and not to the Jews specifically ; tnat mention is made of 
it by the apostles, and lastly, that two very serious sins are forbidden in 
the same precept, and it must be confessed that whatever latitude as 
Christians we may allow ourselves in this and other respects, in conse- 
quence of the abrogation of the Mosaic law, it must be confessed that 
feeding on blood, thought by some a dainty diet, is a practice contradic- 
tory to correct taste, unseemly, disgusting, and which, if not positively 
denied in the New Testament, is frequently spoken of with disapprobation, 
am aware that abstaining from the vital fluid, recommended and prac- 
tised during the early ages of the Christian church, has been generally 
considered as a temporary injunction to render the change from Judaism 
to Christianitv gradual, and to accommodate the new system in some 
d^ee to the mnocent prejudices of Jewish converts. Yet whether from 
affectation, false delicacy, constitutional, peculiar antipathy, or early 
parental impression, I should find it very difficult to entertain a friend- 
ship for, or to be intimate with, a blood-eater ; indeed a whimsical but 
facetious writer of the last century insists, that by indulging ourselves in 
this '^ sanguinary and unhallowed diet,'' we shaU acquire the qualities 
and dispositions of the animals whose blood we subsist on. Could this 
fanciful theory be once satisfactorily established, some important im- 
provements might be made in the treatment of a class of diseases or 
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defects which have been generally considered out of the reach of medical 
assistance. Stupid, dull, and inanimate characters, might quaff enliven- 
ing draughts from the veins of the elephant, the fox, and the monkey ; 
ferocious, savage, unmanageable tempers might be sweetened or lowered 
into mildness by the blood of turtle-doves, fawns and lambs ; and certain 
constitutions deficient in firmness and courage, might acquire those 
desirable qualities by a supply from lions, tigers, and wolves. 

THINKING ALIKE. Instances sometimes occur where this coin- 
cidence of idea presents itself without a possibility of the author's having 
read or heard of the thoughts of his predecessor. The foUowing 
resemblance between the lines of a late writer and the Lady's Looking- 
glass, written by Matthew Prior, cannot be considered as coming under 
niis description. I shall first recite the more recent performance, 
because the lines are confessedly well written, and, in my opinion, 
would have been faultless but for their want, their unacknowledged want, 
of originality. 

When clouds that angel face deform^ 
Anxious I view the rising storm ; 
When lightnings flash from that dark eye, 
And tell the gathering tempest nigh, 
I curse the sex, and bid adieu 
To female friendship, love, and you. 
But Tvhen soft passions rule that breast, 
And gentle tones to me addrest ; 
When cloudless smiles around you play, 
*Tis then with me love's holiday ; 
I bless the hour when first I knew 
Dear female friendship, love, and you. 

THE WORDS OF PRIOR. 

Celia and I the other day, 
Walk'd o'er the sand-hills to the sea : 
The setting sun adorned the coast. 
His beams oblique, his fierceness lost. 
In Celia, like the pleasant scene, 
All was enchanting, soft, serene. 
Rapid the change, — the wind grew high. 
And heavy clouds obscured the sky. 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar, 
And waves tremendous lash the shore. 
Struck with the horror of the sight, 
Poor frighten'd Celia takes her flight. 
*' Look back, ray fair one, look,** said I^ 
** Thyself in this wild scene descry ; 
When thou art in good humour drest. 
And gentle reason rules thy breast. 
The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee. 
But when vain doubt and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear; 
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When pouting lips and vrtiVrj eye 
Tell me the rising storm is nigh, 
*Ti8 then thou art yon angry main, 
Deformed by winds and dashM by rain ; 
And the poor sailor that must try 
Its fury, labours less than I. 
Shipwrecked, in vain to land I make. 
While fate and love both drive me back : 
Wretched M'hen from thee, vex*d when nigh, 
I with thee or without thee die.'* 

I cannot quit this d^ant trifle without remarking the contradictory 
praise^ and in my opinion the unfounded censure, of a late respectable 
critic, pronounced on the poetry of Prior. After acknowledging his 
language to be familiar, smooth, easy, sprightly, and apparency with- 
out care, he condemns his effusions of gallantry as wholly void of tender- 
ness, nature, and passion ; as exhibiting the coldness of Cowley without 
his wit ; the dulness of a yersifier, resolved at all events to write some- 
thing, and striving to be amorous by dint of study. " Henry and 
£mma," so generaUy read, and with a few exceptions so universally ad- 
mired, the same writer condemns as dull and tedious, and the composition 
of one who doet not talk Wee a man of this world. Did the learned writer 
consider £mma's being fond of a bad man as a proof of Prior's ignorance 
of the world } Is such an incident improbable, or is it not supported by 
every day's experience in similar cases ? Besides, Henry might have 
been a fugitive, driven from his home by political persecution, without 
exhibiting any actual depravity of morals, or deviating from individual 
integrity. ** Whenever Prior succeeds, it is by effort, struggle, and 
toil ; his phrases, though generally original, are sometimes harsh : he 
has neither el^ance nor ease.** The little composition I have copied, 
written by this companion of Swift, this friend of fiolingbroke and 
Harley, is confessemy an amorous effusion, and ought to have been 
excepted from the heavy censure of our acute, and, in general, justly- 
deciding critic I appeed to my readers whether it is not, in every 
respect, the reverse of Dr. Johnson's description. 

I conclude with a word on '* the wisdom of Prior as a statesman" If 
by wisdom our ^eat moralist meant, in tnis instance, a prompt and 
submissive obedience to those who employed him. Prior indeed was 
wise. But as an ambassador, highly and confidentially employed in 
making peace with France when her power might and ought to have 
been eternally and irrecoverably crushed, I consider Prior either short- 
sighted as a politician, or agreeing to measures derogatory to the glory 
and interest of his country, from a fear of being dismissed from a 
lucrative post; in either case. Dr. Johnson's praise is misapplied. 
When made acquainted with the articles of the treaty, he afterwards 
n^otiated. Had he told the lord treasurer that die business he 
employed him in was neither creditable to himself nor honourable to 
his oountiT, dismission would, in all probability, have followed ; yet, 
although deprived of dignity and emolument. Prior might have retired 
to his coll^;e fellowship wiu a reputation which no diplomatic envoy 
erer ei\joyMl, and for which he might have been envied by kings. 
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THUANUS, an historian, generally respected for fidelity and candour- 
I honour my compilation wiUi the name of an author who is the foun* 
tain head from which modern historians have drawn their most valuable 
materials, for the purpose of producing the following passage from his 
works, which excited and deserved the well-directed munificence of Dr. 
Mead, the spirited exertions of Buckley, a sensible and public-spirited 
bookseller, and the laborious accuracy of Carte, a learned, judicious, and 
men well-informed compiler. 

*' To other evils," says Thuanus, *' we add intolerance ; we harass 
mankind with violence, fire, sword, and confiscation, for matters ot 
opinion, instead of applying the healing lenitives of instruction, which 
gently insinuate themselves into the mind. We forget that religious 
jfortitude, like the stoicism of antiquity, despising pain, torture, and 
death, is only confirmed by persecution. If we are certain that men err 
on important points, and it should at last be found necessary to work on 
their fears, let the denunciations be incontestably founded on Scripture, 
and extend only to the offenders occurring divine punishment. The 
primitive church was ever averse to shedding human blood. Augustine 
interceded with the proconsul of Africa, that Proculianus, a leader of 
the Donatists, might not suffer death, thus overcoming evil with good. 
' We prefer,' says Gratian, 'instruction to command ; we love admoni- 
tion better than threats * Compulsion is not a l^al method of removing 
schism from a church. The protestants, whose power and numbers daily 
lessen in times of peace, have always increased amidst arms and contention. 
The conclusion of all the arbitrary punishments which have marred the 
benign precepts of the gospel, and at different times disgraced France, 
Germany, England, and the Netherlands, has been an entire separation 
from the religion of their forefathers of a considerable portion of man- 
Idnd; the richest, the most active and ingenious, who nave been either 
marked at home by hateful distinctions, or driven to foreign realms. 
These things are spoken of, not with a view of again canvassing the 
long-debated question on the propriety of punishing sectaries, but to 
show that those have ever acted most prudently who, according to the 
maxims of the primitive church, thought that rdigious differences 
should be concluded rather by amicable investigation, than terminated 
by force of arms. Away then," concludes the excellent Thuanus, ''away 
with those bloody, those unseasonable exclamations, that peace can never 
be made with heretics ; let such irrational declarations be treated with 
die contempt they deserve; let the advocates for rdigious persecution 
dread an imitation of their own intolerance in those they oppress ; let them 
recollect the destructive commotions, the cities and provinces laid waste, 
the outrages, the animosities in families, and the aggravated suspicions 
produced on both sides, from zeal embittered by rancour." 

TICKLE, RICHARD, author of Anticipation, a pamphlet, in which 
the peculiarities of many members of parliament of all parties are hu- 
morously and successively rallied without ill-nature ; he has also been 
honoured with the suspicion of having written that excdlent piece of 
solemn irony, the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers ; but no 
admowle^ed production of Mr. Tickle's giyes probability to sudi a 
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supposition. My reason for introducing his name in this wcHrk, is ta 
point him out as an example to young men of geniug, who mean to 
derive from their literary talents, notice, patronage, and preferment. 
With a rare union of ingenuity and prudence, he displayed his powens 
and presented himself to the public without offending any man. After 
ample applause and ample compensation, he retired unmolested to domes- 
tic tranquillity and affluence, the general favourite and the general friend; 
an enviaole lot, which the tempers of Pope, Akenside, and Churchill unfor* 
tonately would not suffer them to enjoy. In the present day, I could men- 
tion names, high in the walks of polite literature, criticism, history, and 
science, but unblessed with this invaluable species of political prudence, 
who, in the virulence of party rage, having overleaped the bounds of 
moderation and wandered into the land of invective, have found them- 
selves surrounded by a thousand admirers, but not a single friend to 
dissipate the gloom of a melancholy hour, or assist them in a moment of 
distress : who, after the applause of the multitude has been forgotten^, 
have passed the remainder of a life which promised better things, in the 
sties of sensuality, in hopeless inactivity, or the debasing struggles of 
pecuniary embarrassment. This gentleman's death, since my former 
impression, is said to have been attended with circumstances unpropi- 
tious to the theory in support of which I had produced him ; but his 
having yielded to the torrent of dissipation which overwhelms die wisest 
and best of us, does not overset one of my assertions. He had certainly 
attained eminence and preferment by exhibiting his literary powers 
without offending either contemnoraries or competitors ; his wanting 

Clence and resolution to resist the fools or the rogues who surrounded 
, was wholly out of the question; his conduct as a literary man 
may still be held up as a salutary lesson, however we may lament the 
errors or the misfortunes of his private life. 

. TIMELY INTERCESSION. Two instances are recorded in which 
an effectual appeal was made, in one case to the fears, and in another to 
the religious prejudices of conquerors, who had never before shown any 
propensity to feeling or humanity. Yet on these occasions their extra- 
vagant fury was arrested by the cool expostulation, admirable presence 
oi mind, and well-timed dexterity of individuals, neither eiudted by 
rank nor eminent for intellectual abilities ; individuals whom, in any 
other point of view, they would have crushed as worms beneath their 
feet. 

The first was soon after the conquest of China by Zingis, who> 
enraged by some real or imaginary opposition to his ferocious despotism, 
issued an order for exterminating, by an indiscriminate massacre, the 
whole of the miserable natives, men, women, and children. The 
murder of millions was already on the threshold of perpetration, when 
Yelutchousay, an honest and intrepid Mandarin, who possessed (what 
honest men frequentiy despise> and will not always exert) the valuable 
art of adapting nimself to the circumstances and necessity of the times 
in which he lived without forfeiting his integrity ; this worthy, and 
what is of more importance, this useful man, rushed into the presence 
of the haughty and exasperated Khim. Having acted as iaterpreter>* 
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and being a favourite, in an erect attitude and elevated voice he thus 
addressed the conqueror : " Is it tfiy intention to destroy thy faithful 
Tartars as well as the Chinese?" ' *' Should the hair of the head 
head of a single Tartar be injured/' replied Zingis, '' I will desolate the 
face of the earth." " Then recall the order thou hast given," said the 
Mandarin ; *' for the utter destruction of both nations will be the ine« 
vitable consequence of its being carried into execution." ** Dost thou 
mean by the resistance the Chinese will make?" said the Khan, with a 
mixture of indignation and contempt ; " know, rash man, that I con- 
demn thy menace as much as I despise their power : they have fled, 
andivill fly before my hardy bands as sheep from the tiger, or as dust 
dissipated by the northern blast." " I entertain no such thought," said 
the Chinese, "■ and after hearing what I have to say, thou wilt be at 
liberty to follow thy own inclinations ; but of this thou mayest rest 
assured, that if thy commands be literally executed, pestilence and 
famine will soon destroy thy troops. Who can or who will inter 
so many milHons of dead bodies, which, if unburied, will infect the air 
you breathe. Another object is also worthy of thy consideration ; the 
indiscriminate destruction proposed will not leave a single artisan or a 
single slave to administer to the comforts, to sharpen the weapons, or 
to till the ground for their Tartar lords. But should a few of the 
miserable natives be spared from the general havoc by policy or by 
interest, who can ensure thee and the companions of thy conquest from 
the secret conspiracies^ the midnight dagger, and the poisoned bowl of 
the survivors ? I appeal to thy own sense and feelings, if it is possible 
for any human creature to serve with complacency or attachment the 
assassin of a parent, a brother, or a child ? It is contrary to nature and 
to reason ; whatever may be their professions, blood for blood, the 
erosions of cruelty and revenge, the most fascinating and most inextin- 
guishable of all our crimes, will lurk in the secret recesses of their 
hearts. I therefore pray," concluded the excellent Yelutchousay, con- 
scious of the impression he had made, and the strong ground on which 
he stood, '* I humbly pray, that the rebellious and the guilty may be 
severely punished, but that the industrious citizen, the inoflensive 
rustic, the hardy labourer, their wives and their children, may continue 
to serve thee unmolested ; that Zingis and his faithful Tartars may live 
likeivise'* The conqueror listened with attentive obedience to his 
pacific counsel, and instantly recalled the savage mandate he had 
issued. 

The second example of influence happily exerted was during the 
predatory expedition of Nadir Shah into Hindostan,in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. As soon as the merciless tyrant entered Delhi, he 
ordered every gate in the city to be shut and closely guarded ; and it 
was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, that no one should enter or so 
forth on pain of death. The provisions within the walls being inacfe- 
quate to daily consumption, famine was speedily the consequence of 
this severe decree ; and the unfeeling monster saw thousands perishing 
from hunger, or devouring substances at which nature revolts, without 
pity or regret Surround«l by death in its most hideous and agonizing 
forms, and with the idirieks and groans of starving wretdies awailing 
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his eaiT^ he directed martial music to be constantly played, and indulged 
himself with apparent unconcern in the pleasures of the table ; aggra- 
vating injury by insult, he ordered the theatre to be magnificently 
illuminated, and a play to be performed for his amusement. At this 
musical and dramatic exhibition Tucki, an actor and a singer, pleased 
the barbarian so much, that he exclaimed in his transports he would 
grant the player any favour he should ask, confirming his declaration 
with a solemn oath. The hero of the piece who, amidst all the assumed 
gaiety and splendour of an oriental drama, strongly felt for and 
warmly sympathized with the sorrows of his countrymen, instantly 
prostrated himself before Nadir, and taking a fair advantage of his 
voluntary offer, immediately said, " Command, O king, that the gates 
of the city may be opened.'' The cruel invader, thus surprised into an 
act of humanity, paused for a moment, but recollecting nis oath, and 
uniting superstition with enormity, he granted the prayer of Tucld, but 
retired frowning and disappointed to the palace. 

TITLES OF BOOKS, names of places and of persons, a subject, the 
treating of which in good hands would admit of a considerable display 
of learning and ingenuity. The title of a book, though apparently of 
little consequence to readers who seek only amusement or information, 
is of more importance to authors and booksellers than may at first be 
imagined ; and were the editor of this collection to describe the pains 
and anxiety it cost him to compose his title-page, his readers would 
probably enjoy a laugh at his expense. The great difficulty in this 
case was, to avoid promising too much, a species of imposture too fre- 
quently occurring, and generally productive of future disappointment ; 
but aldiough a name sufficiently descriptive of light superficial reading 
was found, it did not shelter the work from censure, nor is it altogether 
satisfactory to the restless caprice of its editor. But, independent of 
policy or real utility in this and a thousand instances of far higher 
import, how much are we the slaves of our ears and our eyes ! Friend- 
ship, affection, and interest, are perpetually sacrificed to the whims of 
delicacy and the affectation of finer feelings. I have observed in another 
part of this collection, that however I might respect abilities and a good 
heart under a rugged exterior, I found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
associate with and be friendly towards a person of a harsn, guttural 
voice, a nasty or a vulgar name^ goggling eyes, blaek teeth, or a deformed 
person : and I could point out numerous instances in these pages where 
a culpable and ridiculous weakness of a similar Idnd has often misled 
me. Yet, however my dislike of inharmonious and unseemly names 
may have occasionally led me astray, I hope and believe that it has 
never caused me to deviate from truth and common sense. If I choose 
in relating a mishap, to say that a traveller knocked me down instead 
of relating that it was Tom Long the carrier who did me that favour, 
I do not depart from fact, however deficient I may be in particidarly 
identifying the person ; suppressing names, and for suck reasons is, 
I acknowledge, absurd, silly, and ridiculous; but it is very different 
from distorting facts, and violating historical truth, which would 
deservedly draw down on my head hatred, contempt, and punishment 
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This brings to my mind a place in Ireland of a denomination strange 
and uncouth, Swandlingbar, which attracted the notice and raillery of 
Dr. Swift j on inquiry he found that it derived its origin from a com- 
bination of the two initial letters of the names of several commercial 
^ho had established a mart or manufactory on the spot. 

It was I believe during the American war, that a volume called 
Caspipina's Letters was published, not ill written, but which con- 
siderably excited the curiosity of the public, till the mystery was 
developed by a literary traveller, who informed us that the writer of 
the book in question was Mr. Jacob Duche, curate at St. Peter^s in 
Philadelphia^ in North America^ and that the curious title prefixed to 
his book was composed of the initial letters of the words printed m 
italic ; this same Mr. Duch^, if I mistake not, was a personal enemy 
and a literary antagonist of the excellent Washington. After so much 
has been said and written against puffing title-pages, it is surprising 
that men, in other respects of good sense, should fall into so pre- 
posterous an error, as the resentment of the public on such occasions is 
always proportionate to the expectation raised, and the disappointment 
produced. That good wine needs no biish is an adage equally applicable 
to the productions of the pen as well as the vine; this proverb is 
laughably illustrated by a little story in one of Mr. Grarrick's Theatrical 
Trifles. 

To turn a penny, once a wit 

Upon a curious fancy hit ; 

Hung out a board on which he boasted, 

" Dinner for two-pence, boil' d and roasted.*' 

The hungry see, and in they trip, 

With eager eye and smacking lip ; 

'* Here, bring this roast and boiled, I pray." 

^nter potatoes dressM each way. 

The guests at once the house forsook. 

They damn'd the dinner, kick'd the cook ; 

The landlord found, poor Patrick Kelly, 

There is no joking with the belly. 

TITUS POMPGNIUS ATTICUS, an eminent and wealthy 
Roman, the correspondent of Cicero, the friend of Caesar, of Brutus, 
and of Fompey, who, in the various contentions of a corrupt and de- 
clining republic, merging rapidly and perhaps necessarily into an abso- 
ittte monarchy, avoided taking a decisive part, either on the popular or 
Tpatrician side. The common friend of all, he was ready on every 
occasion with bis pen and purse to comfort and console greatness in 
adversity, or virtue in distress. Few men have dexterity and resolu- 
tion enough to support so arduous a character, a character in wh'idti 
neither personal malignity nor political hatred could find out a blemish 
or a weakness. 

During the storms and tornadoes of the French revolution, the 
experiment was tried by many, but the mirjoricy fell a sacrifice to un- 
founded suspicion, democratic ferocity, or their own unguarded conduct. 
I once heard one of the first characters in this country make the follow- 
ing declaration : *' Were a revolution to take place in Great Britain^ or 
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41 civil war to break out in England to-morrow, I have so many and 
sacli valued friends of all parties, ranks, and denominations, that I 
should prefer suffering the cruellest of deaths to drawing the sword 
■against any of my countrymen ;" a sentiment in which the compiler of 
this collection warmly joined, and has not yet found any reason to 
change his opinion. 

TITUS, COLONEL, a commander in the parliamentary army, 
which dethroned King Charles the First and destroyed the English 
^institution ; he was also author of a masterly pamphlet called Kming 
no Murder, and firmly opposed the despotism of Cromwell, resisting 
oppression and usurpation whatever name they assumed. 

Part of one of his speeches has been quoted against quakers and 
others, who, when the safety of their country depends on martial 
energy, preach the pacific doctrines of moderation and non-resistance ; 
doctrines, under our present circumstances, much more mischievous 
than treason or rebelUon, as the language they hold to murderers and 
robbers is this, '* You may securely attack and plunder us, for we will 
not repel you." We are advised to be moderate, and I think we ought 
to be so ; but I do not take moderation to be a virtue in all cases. If 
I were fighting to save my life, should I do it moderately f If I were 
riding on horseback and robb^ pursued me, would it be advisable to 
trot moderately, lest I should spoil my horse ? Were any of us in a 
ainking ship, would it not appear strange to recommend moderate pump- 
ing to the siedlors, lest, forsooth, a fever should be brought on by the 
violent exerdse?** 

Another speech of Colonel Titus has been produced against those 
who, in the pressure of war, are perpetually bringing forward the ruin- 
ous state of the nation, and proclaiming our inability to continue it ; a 
mode of proceeding the most likely of all others to encourage our 
enemies to persevere. <* We are in a dangerous condition," said this 
public^pirited member of parliament, whose conduct holds forth a 
useful example to all parties, and during a reign to whose corrupt 
supineness France is so much indebted, '* we are in a dangerous situa- 
tion — a powerful enemy abroad and dissatisfied subjects at home: I 
xannot help comparing the state to the house of a gentleman very much 
out of repair, and he calls his friends to consult what should be done. 
One finds fault with the wainscot, another complains that the win- 
dows are broken, a third is for new stuffing the cushions of the chapel, 
a fourth insists that thieves have stolen the plate and valuable furniture. 
The surveyor presently enters in haste, tells the proprietor his timbers 
are rotten, and ihat without immediate supporters the house will directly 
tumble down. In the mean time, his servants are drinking and carousing 
in the butlers pantry, and the few sober-winded persons he has about him 
€ere disputing about non-essentials. 

TOBACCO, an Indian plant, called by the original natives of the 
American continent peiun, and used by them, previously to its intro- 
duction into Europe, as a procurer of sleep, of intoxication, and of a 
fipecies of madness, by which they were enabled, as they imagined, to 
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foretell future events, and to decide on the good or ill success of a battle 
before they attacked tlieu* enemies. At so early a period had that 
strange compound, man, resolved to deprive himself of reason, God*s 
best gift, before he undertook the most awful and important actions I 
These good, bad, or imaginary effects, were produced by burning the 
leaves, over which the person who wished for supernatural intelligence 
holding his head, inhaled the ascending smoke. 

The dexterous tobacconist of civilised Europe, catching the idea, and 
improving on it, dries the leaves by a scientific and elaborate process, 
which provides employment for thousands ; it is then placed in a pipe, 
set on fire, and the vapour conveyed through a well-manufactured tube 
to the operator*s mouth, from which he discharges volumes of smoke. 
Concerning this singular, and to the man who first practised and first 
beheld it, mis perilous and surprising operation, an anecdote is related 
of a domestic of Sir Walter Raleigh's, which I shall presently relate. 
The smoker in the mean time, engaged in a placid, sedentary, and with 
proper accompaniments and fit posture, a somewhat dignified magis- 
terial occupation, forgets his cares, lulls his mind into a calm oblivion 
of all his cares, and communicates a new relish to the liquor he drinks. 
Not satisfied with this transitory enjoyment of a favourite vegetable, 
others make it the permanent and unsavoury companion of their palate, 
which he who first essayed must have possessed the firmness of a stoic, 
and the stomach of an ostrich or a horse. 

A third class of these multipliers of pleasure, more refined, and fan- 
eying themselves more cleanly, replenish the most prominent part of 
their face with pinches of this peculiar plant, after it has undergone 
another long and tedious process, and been reduced to an impalpable 
powder. To these, and other useful and medical purposes, do we apply 
this plant, so wonderful in every point of view, whether considered as 
an instrument of commerce, a colonial produce, or a productive source 
of national revenue, of general and individual labour. 

In the article Sheridan, part of that ingenious senator's speech in one 
of the numerous debates on Mr. Pitt's tobacco bill is introduced : it set 
the house in a roar of uncontrollable laughter ; but in spite of wit, 
humour, and misrepresentation, the act passed, and made an addition of 
one hundred thousand pounds a year to the public revenue, which in 
this branch of it had been grossly and notoriously injured. Previously 
to this salutary enactment, so violently opposed, and against which the 
editor, like a blockhead, and misled by misrepresentation, joined in full 
cry, the excise laws had been perpetually evaded, and the King's 
officers almost in every instance imposed on or defied. Much has been 
said and written against tobacco, on the score of uncleanliness, and its 
pernicious effects on the teeth, the stomach, complexion, and general 
health ; that, as a producer of thirst, it encourages a habit of drinking 
in the lower classes of society, particularly unrortunate, and generally 
leading to idleness, vice, and rags. The use of it has also been called 
unnatural, ) because the various arts of smoking, chewing, and snuff- 
taking, are always attended with considerable pain and difficulty at their 
first commencement, and, by some, can never be attained. The follow- 
ing exaggerated picture of a smoker and chewer has been given by a 
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modern writer. ^* His tongue is foul^ his breath pestilently offensive, 
his smell and taste gone &r ever; his face is carbuncled, his habit 
cachectic, his liver dry, and appetite decayed ; the women loathe him, 
for his mouth, like an ill-tapped ale barrel, is perpetually dribbling; so 
that she whom he kisses must taste him." 

King James the First is said to have been violently prejudiced and to 
have written against what he called a Jilthy Indian weed ; and Stowe, 
imitating the court language, terms it '^ a stinking production, used to 
God's dishonour ; concerning which, at its first introducement, all men 
wondered what it meant" But if we may believe a modern poet, his 
majesty altered his opinion, at the suggestion of one of his secretaries 
of state — 

'* Cecil did plainly make appear 
It brought ten thousand pounds a year." 

This assertion of the man of verse I doubt, at so early a period after 
its introduction into £ngland, which was only a few years before, by the 
seamen of Sir Francis Drake. But the general use of tobacco in this 
kingdom was established by Sir Walter Raleigh ; who has been called 
the king of smokers. On this subject, the following anecdote of a 
domestic of that meritorious but unfortunate knight has been fabricated. 
Before smoking became general. Sir Walter occasionally enjoyed a pipe 
in his closet ; but on a certain occasion, having ordered a servant to 
bring a jug of ale, he inadvertently forgot to lay the pipe aside when 
the serving-man entered, who, terrified at seeing smoke issue, as he 
thought, from the mouth, nose, and eyes of his master, in the agitation 
of terror, and scarcely knowing what be did, threw the liquor in his face, 
and ran furiously down stairs, crying •' Fire ! ** as he went, and observing 
to his fellow servants, " Sir Walter has studied till his brains are on 
fire ; for I saw the smoke coming out of his nose and mouth." 

The French deduce their first possession of this commodity to Mon- 
sieur Nicot, from whom its Latin name nicotiana is derived ; they 
further add, that he was a merchant of the island of Tobago, where 
this large rank plant thrives luxuriantly : and thus they account for its 
English name. 

The following prohibitory injunction occurs in the will of Peter 
Campbell, a gentleman of Derbyshire, dated October the 20th, 1616. 
" Now for all such of my household goods at Darley, whereof an inven- 
tory must be taken by my executor, my will is, that my son Roger shall 
have them, on this express condition, that if at any time hereafter he 
shall be found taking of tobacco, suiBSicient proof thereof being made to 
the satisfaction of my executor, Roger shall forfeit the said goods, and 
they shall on such forfeiture become the property of and be equally 
divided between his brothers and sisters.** But in spite of the opposi- 
tion of prejudice, th^ ties of interest, the calls of health, and its incon- 
sistency with decorous manners and a correct taste, the use of this 
extraordinary Indian vegetable is general in all ages, ranks and sexes, 
not only on the continent and in the islands of Europe, but in Turkey, 
Russia, Siberia, Tartary, China, Japan, Hindoostan, Persia, Africa, and 
America. The Chinese, apparently determined in every instance to 
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peri^x or set at defiance European chronc^gy, that singokur people 
insist that the smoking and chewing of tobacco has been common in that 
vast empire for more than six hundred years. 

Few themes have inspired poets more than the subject of our present 
article. The following lines appear to be written by a warm acunirer. 

A SM0KBR*8 ADMUMS TO HIS PIPE. 

Tube, I love thee as my life ; 
By thee I mean to choose a wife. 
Thy spotless colour let me find 
In her skin, her thoughts, and mind. 
liOt her have a shape as fine 
And a breath as sweet as thine. 
May she, when her lips I kiss. 
Bum like thee with mutual bliss. 
When to study I iDclioe, 
Let her aid be such as thine ; 
Such as thine her pleasing pow'rs, 
To soothe my anxious waking hours. 
Let her live to give delight ; 
£ver warm and ever bright. 
May her deeds, whene'er she dies. 
Mount like incense to the skies. 

BY ANOTHER AUTHOR, ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Pleasing amusement, calm delight. 
With thee, companion of the night, 

Life gently steals away ; 
Thou soother of my pensive hours. 
Whilst Time's remorseless tooth devours 

This mould*ring mortal clay. 

Thou steady friend of social cheer, 
To me thou ever shalt be dear, 

Luxurious regale! 
How pleasantly the minutes pass 
When with my bottle, friend and glass, 

Clean pipes and Taunton ale I 

how enchanting to the soul 

Are the gay fumes that crown the bowl, 

And stimulate to fun ; 
While laughter, song, and harmless joke 
Sport in the clouds of mingled smoke, 

With repartee and pun. 

TONTI, LAURENTIO, an Italian projector, the first inventor of 
a scheme for annuities with benefit of survivorship, which still retaia 
his name. Meeting, like other adventurers, with little encouragement 
in his native city, he quitted Naples, and, on the strength of a recom- 
mendation to Cardinal Mazarin, went to Paris. He soon became a 
favourite with that unpopular minister, who listened to his plans with 
approbation, and, aware of the attachment of mankind to whatever 
resembled a game of chance, thought it a likely method of soothing 
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gpeocnd discontent, by enaUing the diasipftted, the needy, and the ava- 
liciotts, to beeome ridi without manual labour, and wealthy without 
the toil of invention. But the French parliament of sixteen hundred 
md fifty->three, with strong prejudices against eyerything of Italian 
origin, refused to roister the edict. The rartunes of T(mti were ship* 
wrecked by the death of his patron ; and it was the fate of his invention 
to be afterwards adopted by Louis XIV., who, in the urgency of his 
distresses, produced by the league of Augsburg, created what he called 
a Tontine RoyaL This proposal, the pe<^le, affected by the situation 
of their sovereign, or from caprice, libendly encouraged ; and each 
person, on paying three hundred livres, was entitled to ten per cent, per 
annum ; the interest due to any subscriber who died, being divided 
between the survivors. The annuitants were r^ularly paid : and in 
the year seventeen hundred and twenty-six, the widow of a French 
sturgeon, whose father had subscribed for her in her maiden name 
of Charlotte Bonamie, was the last surviving subscriber. For twa 
shares, whidi, with the incidental expenses, had cost Httle more than 
thirty pounds, this lady was, for several years, in the actual receipt of a 
sum equal, in English currency, to three thousand pounds a year. 

Since that period, different nations have adopted Tond's expedient, 
with various success ; and this luxuriant exotic was flourishing with 
rapid vegetation in England, till the commencement of the war of the 
French rerolution. "Of all the phantoms," says a late writer on rever- 
sionary payments, ^' of all the phantoms, to entice and deceive the mul- 
titude, none are more mischievous than Tontines ; they have excited a 
^irit of gambling and idle speculation, in a class of people, whose 
scanty income of three or four pounds a year, is already inadequate to 
the supply of their wants. This folly has involved many of them in 
distress ; and others, finding themselves unable to proceed in their weekly 
payments, have lost the money they have already advanced. '' To 
moderate expectations, and lessen disappointment, it may not be im- 
proper to state the circumstances which will probably take place, at the 
finiu division of their stock. The increase of money, when improved 
by compound interest, and the continual mortality of the human race, 
are the principles upon which all Tontines are evidently founded, and 
from which they derive all their encouragement But in the short 
term of seven years, the accumulation of money, and the diminution of 
the human species, are so inconsiderable, as to produce little or no effect; 
and the contributor of sixpence per week, will hear with surprise, and 
probably with disappointment, that at the end of seven years, his con- 
tribution, at four per cent, compoimd interest, will only amount to ten 
pounds five shillings and three-pence ; that after the expenses of man- 
agement are deducted, the greatest probable number of deaths will 
augment it to little more than eleven guineas, TU)t forgetting, that 
during the whole period, a man's family is exposed to the hazard of 
losing the whole of his payments by death ; to persons of the descrip- 
tion I have mentioned, a heavy, and sometimes a ruinous loss." 

Another consideration may also be added, to generous and feeling 
minds a powerful one ; the profits of those whose circumstances enable 
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them to persevere in their payments, will increase exactly in proportion 
to the number of seceders. Thus a good part of what they are to 
receive, will be formed of many a miserable pittance, from the pockets 
of the widow and fatherless, from the lowest, the most distressed, and 
unfortunate portion of mankind. 

TOO NICE FOR A STATESMAN, was the objection made to a 
gentleman often mentioned in this collection. With respect to the 
stubbornness of moral and religious principles in those persons who 
fill official situations, it was observed by a late writer, that they must not 
be too scrupulous ; that if they carry with them into place that tender* 
ness of conscience so highly desirable in private life, it will be impos* 
sible for public business to l>e carried on. In proof of this assertion, he 
produced the example of a gentleman, whom it is impossible to name 
without praise. Sir Charles Middleton. Certain papers having been 
presented to the worthy baronet, for his signature as a commissioner 
of the navy, in a moment of inexpedient reluctance he honestly 
declined doing it, declaring, ^^that he considered himself asresponsible 
in another world, for his conduct in this." The country lost a meritori- 
ous and faithful servant. 

TOPLADY, AUGUSTUS, a learned enthusiast, and a popular 
preacher. To this eminent Calvinist, a member of the church of Eng- 
land, and an unaccommodating stickler for the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, one of his antagonists, on a certain occasion, made a memorable 
reply: " Those whom you cannot convince by the strength, you con- 
found by the subtlety, of your arguments." It nas been observed by 07ie 
of his biographers, that Mr. Toplady's system of divinity was more the 
offspring of passion than of reason ; that his devotion was governed by 
the ebb and now of fancy and affection ; that he was one day in a land 
flowing with milk and honey, the next famished in a barren wilder- 
ness ; now tiptoe on Mount Pisgah, in all the transports of enthusiasm ; 
and anon, groaning in the valley and shadow of death. " The religion 
of such persons," continues the same writer, "deformed by whim, 
caprice, and eccentricity, loses the character of Christian purity and 
peace; it partakes, at times, of the jealousy and confidence, the freedom 
and the distance, the turbulence and impotence, of a love adventure; 
now rapturous, enterprising, soaring, and irreverent ; the next moment 
paralysed by despair, trembling as it were in nervous and hysteric 
convulsions, and basely creeping into everything that is unmanly and 
absurd." It is degrading the Almighty Creator of the universe, to 
suppose he can be pleased with such extravagancies. 

TOWNSHEND, MARQUIS OF. This nobleman, when Viceroy 
of Ireland, had, as may naturally be supposed, many unsuccessful can- 
didates for court favours ; but all who recollect the noble lord in that 
exalted station, cannot but remember his unwillingness to let any man 
leave the castle dissatisfied. Those persons who had been making re- 
quests which it was out of his power to grant, he generally conducted 
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to a certain room, where he showed them a caricature of himself, as 
lord lieutenant, witk his hands tied behind him, and said to he sketched 
hy his own hand. Though disappointed in the object of their pursuit, 
the parties generally went away m good humour, and often with a 
hearty laugh. It cannot be denied, that to be thus transported to Ireland 
handcuffed, must be humiliating to a man of sense and independent 
spirit ; yet even that state of vassalage, disguised in the silken drapery 
of court finesse and soft words, is far preferable to the personal and 
pointed indignity of being sent over the water a representative of royalty, 
with soothing language and fair promises ; and to be ordered, by the 
next messenger, to act directly contrary to, or wholly disavow them. 

TRAVELLING IN A PARLOUR. The preface of a modern 
tourist begins with the following words:—" A love of action is one of 
the most powerful principles in the human breast, and operates more or 
less upon us all. Those who by old age or disease are prevented from 
gratifying it in its full extent, still delignt in hearing related the dangers 
and exploits of others. The laziest of mortals and most idle of men 
must not be without his pastime ; he regularly calls for and expects 
some real or artificial object to excite frivolous exertion, and employ 
sedentary activity : without such resources, leisure would be painful, 
and idleness fatiguing. We thus fluctuate between a desire for motion 
and a love of rest ; and although curiosity prompts us to visit unknown 
countries, laziness deters us from undertaking long voyages. In such a 
state of the mind, books of travels enable us to take a middle course, 
at once to gratify our love of novelty and indulge our indolence. With 
such helps, we may be said to travel in our parlours, and to ride post 
in an easy chair." 

TRAVELLING. The following has been thought not a bad de- 
scription of a good man and true of the city of London, the first time he 
takes his seat in the York fly, on a journey to the north ; and whose 
excursions have never before extended beyond Richmond, Staines, or 
St. Albans ; observing that the sketch was taken more than a hundred 
years ago. 

" A thousand apprehensions fill his mind ; the farther he is wheeled, 
the greater is his trouble ; and counting the mile-stones, which to many 
is an amusement, only serves to heighten his embarrassments. At the 
end of fifty miles he begins to thinlc what a terrible thing it must be 
to die in a strange country ; he is surprised to see other passengers swal- 
lowing the conee, grounds and all, and calling lustily about them for 
more buttered toast, while he cannot touch a morsel ; a rasher of bacon 
and a tankard of ale is recommended by a fellow-traveller, but his 
stomach heaves at the bare mention of it; he at last swallows a glass of 
spring- water, with a few hartshorn drops in it. They proceed on their 
journey, the poor gentleman grows worse and worse ; he is sure a fever 
is coming on, and no James's powder can be had : how happy would 
he be to lose a few ounces of blood ! but what man in England can 
open a vein like Mr. Keen, who has bled him, and his father before 
mm ? One of the company, taking pity at his desponding condition^ 
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offers a few carraway comfits^ or some gingerbread nuts; he is instantly 
seized with a violent tooth-adie, and having no Greenough's tincture at 
hand, fears he shall go distracted with the pain. His apprehensions of 
the coach breaking down, or overturning ; a fractured skull, broken 
limbs, highwajonen, pistols, and footpads, continue to harass his mind! 
persons so void of feehng as not to be sensible of such dangers, after a 
ju^lble of fourscore miles, may be able to eat their dinner, for his part 
he cannot so easily sit down and fall to ; a little bit of bread-pudding, 
for nature requires something, and a glass of wine and water, after 
much persuasion, he at last forces down. He now begins to find there 
is much wind in his case, and would gladly expel it, and at the same 
time comfort the bowels, with a little Daffy's elixir, but unfortunately 
he forgot to bring a bottle with him. At night a warmed bed and a 
little sack- whey dispose him to sleep, but tiot to rest; his affiighted 
imagination again is busy ; he beholds, in one confused scene, his beloved 
wife weltering in her blood, his inestimable set of china broken into a 
thousand pieces, stocks tumbling, his banker in the Gazette, his house 
in flames, and his children in the workhouse. Who can support such 
misery ? he awakes in agonies, as real as if these evils had actually be- 
fallen him ; and can hardly persuade himself it is a dream. He would 
give a thousand pounds to be that instant in London ; this is impossible ; 
for a thousand pence, he might soon be transported thither, but the 
shame of returning without having accomplished his journey, deters 
him. The second day he finds himself more tolerable; reaches York 
in the afternoon, and wonders how he was able to go through such 
fatigues." 

TREES, an important part of the property of country gentlemen, to 
which a considerable degree of attention has for many years been paid, 
but not more than it deserves ; for after a man has been stripped by 
assessors, and attorneys, by Oxford tradesmen, men-milliners and mort- 
gagees, how often have the wounds of a lacerated rent-roll been repaired 
by a salutary draft from the timber-merchant ! But the design of my 
present article is to call the attention of land-proprietors more imme* 
diately to avenues, plantations, and clumps. When the trees of which 
diey are formed have arrived at maturity, they should without delay be 
cut down and replaced : thus would hope and expectation, so essential 
to human happiness, be kept alive, and, independently of a handsome 
sum of money produced, the business, by affording salutary occupation 
to the owner, would prevent many a ruinous expedition to Newmarket, 
the gaming-house, Bath, or St. James's-street 

How often has the editor of this article passed by thousands of noble 
trees, fit for carrying our floating thunders against the faithless Gaul, 
but, for the sake of breaking a hard outline or completing a picturesque 
view, mouldering in decay, while the owner, forgetful of tne treasure 
he possessed, and pressed for money, was in the hands of money-lenders 
and marauders ! Trees which have furnished their different masters 
with shade and shelter for two hundred years, have performed that 
part o£ their duty ; and as they can at any time put ten thousand pounds 
into the pocket of their present owner, it is as great a sin to suffer them 
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to decay unused as it would be to cut an oak plant. If diey could speak, 
I am convinced their words would be to the following effect: "Sir, we 
have stood still long enough, and as everybody else seems in motion, 
pmnit us to altCT owr position. While all the world is in arms, let us, 
as true natives of the £nglish soil, repair without delay to the dock- 
yards of our gracious sovereign, and after due preparation, we will 
plunge at the word of command into the ocean, and teach these French 
lu'avos better manners." 

A well-known and well-authenticated anecdote is related of a gentle- 
man with several marriageable daughters, and who, though possessing 
a good estate, was at a loss for ready money to give them portions. 
Having consulted a neighbouring attorney, a few days after, he called, 
and they walked into the park, to discuss certain difficulties which stood 
in their way, on the subject of raising money. During the conversa- 
tion, they paused under one of the venerable oaks which surrounded the 
place. It is not easy to pass by a fine woman or a handsome tree with- 
out feeling and sometimes expressing our admiration. *' A noble oak !" 
involuntarily escaped the lawyer's lips. " Yes," replied his client, "and 
diey tell me I have a thousand such in different parts of my grounds." 
A sudden thought presented itself, that they might be applied to the 
purpose of producing money. " Do you know what a tree like this 
is worth V said the solicitor. " I cannot even guess," was the reply. 
Knowing something of the mensuration of solids, he borrowed the gen- 
tleman's handkerchief, which he tied corner-wise to his own, took the 
circumference of the oak, and guessing the height, said, " I undervalue 
it at twenty-five pounds." To shorten my story, the proprietor of the 
mansion valued his trees, but loved his daughters better. The saw and 
the axe went to work. Thirty thousand pounds were soon realised. 
The young ladies had husbands of their own choosing ; and the gentle- 
man afterwards confessed, that cutting down, thinning, planting, 
arranging, and getting his daughters married, was the occupation of some 
of the pleasantest years of his life. To add to his satisfaction, a cele- 
brated layer-out of ground declared that so far from doing an injury, 
his place was considerably improved. 

TRERET, a learned Frenchman, under the old government, who, 
on some unfounded pretence, was taken out of his bed, at two o'clock 
in the morning, and carried to the Bastile. After a confinement of 
several weeks, and in perfect ignorance of the cause of his imprison- 
ment, the lieutenant of police at last called to take his examination. 
" Will you have the goodness," said Treret, as that officer entered his 
room, " will you have the goodness to tell me, for what crime I am 
shut up in this place ?" The lieutenant replied, with great coolness, " I 
think you have a great deal of curiosity." 

TRUE POLITENESS, a sketch by a female hand, to which this 
collection hath been already indebted. 

'^ Politeness is a just medium between formality and rudeness ; it is 
in fact good-nature regulated by quick discernment, which proportions 
itself to every, situation and every character; it is a restraint laid by 
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reason and benevolenpe on every irregularity of temper, of appetite, and 
passion. It accommodates itself to the fantastic Jaws of custom and 
fashion, as long as they are not inconsistent with the higher obligations 
of virtue and religion. To give efficacy and grace to politeness, it must 
be accompanied with some degree of taste, as well as delicacy ; and 
although its foundation must be rooted in the heart, it is not perfect 
without a knowledge of the world. In society, it is the happy medium 
which blends the most discordant natures; it imposes silence on the 
loquacious, and inclines the most reserved to furnish their share of con- 
versation ; it represses the despicable but common ambition of being 
the most prominent character in the scene ; it increases the generd 
desire of being mutually agreeable ; takes off the offensive edge of rail- 
lery, and gives delicacy to wit ; it preserves subordination, and recon- 
ciles ease with propriety ; like other valuable qualities, its value is best 
estimated when it is absent. No greatness can awe it into servility, 
no intimacy sink it into coarse familiarity ; to superiors, it is respectful 
freedom ; to inferiors^ it is unassuming good-nature ; to equals, every- 
thing that is charming ; studying, anticipating, and attending to all 
things, yet, at the same time, apparently disengaged and careless. Such 
is true politeness : by people of wrong heads and unworthy hearts, dis- 
graced in its two extremes; and by the generality of mankind, confined 
within the narrow bounds of mere good breeding, which is only one 
branch of it.'' 

TYRAWLEY, LORD, a pleasant reply he made to a Lisbon mer- 
chant, who was complaining how very much the balance of trade was 
against his countrymen, in their commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain. " The whole of our bullion is carried to England," concluded 
the Portuguese, I believe a Mr. Solomon da Costa, '^ and as long as this 
continues to be the case, we cannot but be a poor and miserable people." 
*^ I can point out to you an easy way of preventing it," replied the noble 
lord. " How ?'' " Never eat, and wear no clothes." This hint, said an 
ingenious relater of Lord Tyrawley's reply, might be usefully applied 
in most cases of deranged finance, whether public or private ; one dish 
and one coat, instead of ten, will, in most instances, be found a sove- 
reign remedy for this species of complaint in the chest, in the present 
day so generally prevalent. 

TYRT^US, a Greek poet of very remote antiquity, who, like in- 
spired persons of another description, is said to have been of little 
consideration in his own country. He is described as a deformed, 
poor, and almost bUnd old man, and somewhat disordered in his senses: 
at the siege of Messene, the Lacedemonians being directed by the 
oracle to employ an Athenian general, the sarcastic citizens of Athens 
sent them, in mockery, this crazy old schoolmaster, who, however con- 
temptible and forbidding his appearance might be, rous^ them by the 
magic of his numbers, or the energy of his recitation, to victory and 
renown ; \ie appears to have possessed a considerable portion of that 
valuable art, which many have in vain endeavoured to acquire — 

^re ciere viroS) Martem(^ue accendere cantu. 
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This fact, supported by indisputable coteroporary evidence, has exer- 
cised the wit, and excited the doubts, of several modem writers ; yet 
the French revolution, which has taken place before our eyes, if we 
may believe one who was a powerful assistant in the business, the French 
revolution would never have taken place, but for the popular airs of 
Ca Ira, the Marselloise Hymn, and the Reveille du Peuple. In Eng- 
land, the electric effect of '' God save the King," and '< Rule Britan- 
nia," has been seen, heard, and probably^//, by hiany of my readers ; 
particularly if they omitted standing up, or uncovering their heads, 
while one of these popular tunes was playing. 

To the stimulating effects of the war-songs of Tyrtapus, were added 
a firm reliance on onicular prophesy and the irresistible frenzy of 
superstitious enthusiasm. 

Of the following fragment, which is rather after the manner of Tyr- 
t^Busy than precisely his, and recently published, I can only say with a 
lively writer, often quoted in this collection, s'il nett pas v^riiableinent 
lyrUe, il m^rite hien de tetre. 

Halcyon peace has fled the land, 
Hosts embattled crowd tbe strand ; 
Spartans rouse to Spartan toil, 
Strangers tread fair freedom's soil. 
Life to human kind is sweet, 
When life and precious freedom meet ; 
When they part, the charm is gone : 
To sweeten death is honour's boon. 
Death, when time or chance may call, 
' Is nature's stem award to all ; 

Death, our native land to save. 
Is honour*s bounty to the brave. 
Then spare not toil, then spare not life. 
In the peril-braving strife. 
The Spartans rush on Sparta's foes, 
Fierce with your invaders close. - 
O bow glorious 'tis to fight 
For freedom, country, children, wife ! 
O what honours deck his grave 
Whose death those dearest ties can save ! 

UNEQUAL MATCHES. Volumes have been written on the pre- 
posterous absurdity of old age expecting comfort and happiness by 
uniting itself in wedlock with youth and beauty ; yet although such 
unions have in many instances led to misery and murder, decrepitude 
vnll have its frolic, dotage unll be dandling its dolL An old gentleman 
made a good reply to a friend who advised him to marry a young wife ; 
" I am greatly obliged by your kind attention, but it is my wish to 
reserve me little strength and spirits wliich remain, to support the pains 
and infirmities of old age. I have besides contracted so many habits, 
and have such a number of peculiarities in my humour and way of life, 
which are by long usage become a second nature, that if I were put out 
of them it would make me very unhappy. But, these considerations out 
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of the question, I have too much pride to submit to be r^arded onh/ as 
a convenience ; for you may rest assured that an old fellow will never be 
accepted as a husband by a young woman in any other light." 

But in the decline of life all men are not so prudent, and for the 
benefit of such I transcribe the following narrative from the records of 
a court of justice: — 

'' Monsieur D'Escombas, a wealthy inhabitant of Paris, resolved, as M 
Bge came on, to marry ; after taking some pains to find a proper woman, 
at least one he liked, his choice at length felt on a woman who was in feust 
the last he ought to have chosen ; sne was the daughter of his jewdler, 
not more than nineteen, very handsome, giddy, vain of her personal 
accomplishments, and already attached to Monjoy, an officer in the corps 
of engineers, young, well-made, gay and gsdlant, but pennyless and 
deeplv in debt. The miUtary man's visits had been forbidden for some 
months before old Monsieur l/Escombas made his ofier, which was at 
first received with a mixture of horror and contempt on the part of the 
lady ; but the pecuniary distresses of her father, nis resolution in case 
of refusal to shut her up in a convent, and the splendid equipage, pre- 
sents, and settlement of the grey-headed lover, at length prevailed 
on the young lady to accept his hand. From the moment she became 
Madame D*Escombas, she was a miserable woman ; love in old men has 
been called, what in fact it is, a troublesome disease ; she had always 
disliked her husband, but his fretful temper and unceasing suspicions 
made her detest him. Monjoy soon discovered the state of her mind, 
and procured interviews in which she forgot her marriage vow. But 
he declared that he would not permit another, however sacred and 
unalienable his title, to share that beauty to which, according to the theory 
of prior attachment he considered himself as fairly and legitimately 
entitled. He made no scruple of declaring repeatedly, in the presence 
of this unfaithful wife, that he would take the first opportunity of despatch- 
ing her husband. That which we familiarize by perpetually thinking and 
speaking of, we are so<mi ready and eager to commit ; Monjoy soon after 
perpetrated this crime at midnight, in a dark walk of the garden of the 
Luxembourg palace, to which, under some false pretence, he had decoyed 
the unhappy old man. 

In consequence of several suspicious circumstances, Monjoy was taken 
into custody, and committed to the Chatelet; the miserable, the guilty 
wife, visiting her lover in prison, was detained as an accomplice. After 
a certain time, the offender was tried before the parliament of Paris, 
found guilty, and condemned to be broken alive on the whed ; this sen- 
tence had partly been put into execution, when the oflfender, who had 
been religiously educated, demanded absolution of his confessor ^ this 
the holy father refused, unless the criminal would point out his accom- 
plices, or confess whether any one was privy to the murder, or his design 
of committing it The mangled, mutilated wretch, in the agonies of pain 
and guilt, desired that Madame D'Escorabas might be sent for ; when 
brought into his presence, he charged her with a previous knowledge of 
his designing to commit the murder, exhorting her at the same time to 
speedy repentance. She immediately fainted, and was taken back to 
prison ; the coup-de-grace was soon given to the tortured wretch, and 
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the faitfaless wife, a few weeks after, was hanged at the Place de Gre^. 
The jeweller died of a lm)ken heart, declaring, in the anguish of paroital 
despair, that hy urging his daughter to so preposterous and fatal a unioa^ 
he considered himself as in fact the murderer of Monjoy, D'Escombas, 
and his wife. 

UNFAITHFUL LOVER, an effectual method of recovering one, not 
often made use of by the fair sex, and omitted by Mrs. Wooktoncroft 
in her enumeration of the rights of women : indeed few ftfrsaken dams^^ 
if they felt the inclination, possess the resolution, power, or opportunity, 
for putting it into practice. The heroine of our little tsue was tne 
daughter of a king of the East Angles, during the Saxon heptarchy^ 
between the fifth and sixth century of the Christian era; her father was 
considered as a powerful king, although his dominions comprehended 
only the present counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Cambridge- 
shire. Having been betrothed to Kadiger, a young prince whose father 
was king of the Vames, a people who at that time inhabited a country- 
near the mouth of the Rhine, from some motive of policy, passion, or 
caprice, the lover violated his plighted faith, and married Regintrude, 
one of the daughters of Theodebert the First, a Gallic king of Metz, or 
Austrasia, a territory swallowed up and almost undistinguished in the 
enormous acquisitions or usurpations of France, and now called Lorraine. 
Some women under such circumstances would have thought no mcure 
of a man who had thus proved himself wholly unworthy of her r^ard; 
but the Saxon princess, from the ardour of her attachment or the irrita- 
tion of wounded pride, acted differently. Procuring ships and troops, 
she crossed the sea, attacked Radiger, defeated his forces ; and after a 
Uoody engagement, he himself became the prisoner of the woman he 
had forsaken. Ordering the royal captive to be brought before her, he 
appeared loaded with chains, and expecting death in its most crud form. 
The princess, after first reproaching him for his perfidy, demanded his 
reasons for not performing the promise he had so solemnly made. 
*I was compeUed," replied the prisoner, "I was compelled by my 
father, and induced by the entreaties of his counsellors, to take Regin- 
trude to wife; filial obedience, and a regard to the int^est of my 
country, tempted me to perjure myself, contrary to my own inclinations: 
but it is not now a time for words ; I am your prisoner, and prepared to 
endure the bitterest tortures you can inflict." **You know too well, 
false man, the state of my affections, to expect any such severities," replied 
the lady ; '^ instantly dismiss the pretender to that heart which must be 
wholly mine, and place me on that throne to which I am entitled.*' 
Radiger cheerfully complied with these conditions, sent home the Aus- 
trasian princess ; and the victorious heroine proved herself worthy of 
his bed, his heart, and his throne. 

UNFORTUNATE DAMASCENES. The conquests of the Sara- 
cens form a very interesting epoch in the history of mankind. To 
a reflecting mind it affords no small pleasure, to observe from what 
contemptible origins the greatest events are permitted to spring. At 
one time Mahomet was an outcast, obliged to fly for his life ; but^ 
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within a few years from that period, the followers of this pretended 
prophet had suhdued distant nations, and terrified empires with the 
fame of their invincible arms. Bold from the habits of their life and 
the character of their religion, patient of hunger, thirst, and toil, they 
burst from their native deserts, and spread from A rabia, like an inun- 
dation, over a great part of the civilised world. The following inte- 
resting circumstances took place during these iron times. In the year 
six hundred and thirty-two, Mahomet expired ; and his father-in-law 
Abubekr received the title of caliph, and was raised to the supreme 
command. No sooner had he reduced some rebels that opposed his 
authority, than he dispatched this circular letter to the Arabian tribes. 
" In the name of the most merciful God, to the rest of the true 
believers. Health and happiness, and the mercy and blessing of God 
be upon you. I praise the most high God, and I pray for his prophet 
Mahomet This is to acquaint you, that I intend to send the true 
beUevers into Syria, to take it out of the hands of the infidels. And I 
would have you know, that the fighting for religion is an act of 
obedience to God." , 

The caliph was resolved to execute the unlimited commission that 
Mahomet had given to his followers, to fight till all people should 
embrace their religion. Syria was upon the borders of Arabia ; and the 
beauty and fertility of the land invited him to invade it. When the 
messengers that had been sent round returned, they communicated to 
him the tidings of martial ardour which they had kindled in every 
province ; and intrepid bands of Saracens successively came up to 
Medina, and pitched their tents around the city: they panted for 
action, complained of the heat of the season, and the scarcity of pro- 
vision, and accused with impatient murmurs the caliph's delays. As 
soon as their numbers were complete, Abubekr ascended the hill^ 
reviewed the well-appointed army outstretched in the plain, and poured 
forth a fervent prayer for the success of the undertaking. The march 
began. In person, and on foot, he accompanied it during the first 
day ; and wnen the blushing leaders attempted to dismount, the caUph 
removed their scruples by declaring, that those who rode and those wno 
walked, in the service of religion, were equally meritorious. At parting, he 
^ave these instructions to the chief of the host : tliey breathe that spirit 
of warlike fanaticism, which advances to seize, yet affects to despise, the 
objects of earthly ambition. " Yezid,** said the successor of the pro* 
phet, '^ avoid injustice and oppression ; consult with your brethren, and 
study to preserve the love and confidence of your troops, as ever you 
would hope to prosper. In battle acquit yourselves like men, and never 
turn your backs to your enemies ; but let not your victory be stained 
with the blood of the aged, or of women, and Httle children. Destroy 
no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut down no fruit-trees, 
nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill to eat. When you 
make any covenant or article, stand to it, and be as good as your word." 
After this charge, Abubekr returned to Medina, and the ferocious 
tribes marched onward to the pleasant plains of Syria. 

The discipline of the Arabian army was severe. All profane or fn- 
yolous conversation, all dangerous recollection of ancient quarrels, were 
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strictly prohibited among them ; in the tumult of a camp, the exer- 
cises of religion were never omitted ; and the intervals of action 
were employed in prayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran ; 
whilst the abuse, or even the use of wine, was chastised by fourscore 
strokes on the soles of the feet. The two leaders who acquired the 
chief confidence of the army, were men of very opposite characters. 
Abu Obeidah possessed zeal and devotion, which were assuaged, without 
being abated, by a singular mildness and benevolence of temper. 
Caled, however, was remarkable for a superior genius in all the emer* 
gencies of war; but he was of a more ferocious disposition. His 
valour upon former occasions had gained him the title of the sword of 
God ; and he was certainly, in every respect, the foremost leader of the 
Saracens. Such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that 
Caled professed his readiness to serve under the banner of the faith, 
though it were in the hands of a child or an enemy. The other gene- 
rals seem to have been shades of this ferocious original ; and aU the 
soldiers were animated by a violent enthusiasm ; they fought like des- 
perate fanatics, who had nothing to lose, and who firmly believed that 
all who were slain in battle would receive the crown of martyrdom, 
and be translated to the joys of a sensual paradise. Their expedition 
they dignified with the title of a holy war ; and it were much to be 
wished, that the Christians themselves had not imitated them in this 
respect, when, some centuries after, they madly attempted to recover 
the Holy Land. Such, however, was the general character of the 
people that were to invade Syria, which at that time [a.d. 633.] formed 
a part of the Grecian empire. 

Intelligence of these proceedings soon reached the ears of the emperor 
Heraclius at Constantinople. At first he despised what he thought so 
insignificant a foe. But he was presently roused from his dream of 
security. The Arabs had defeated the troops which he had sent to 
oppose them, and had made themselves masters of several towns, par- 
ticularly Bosra. This place was no more than four days' journey from 
Damascus, to which city they were continuing their victorious course. 
Damascus, the capital of Syria, was a tempting object to these savage 
robbers of the deserts: in those days it was ricn and flourishing ; and 
in the present age, though fallen from its former splendour, the beauty 
of its situation astonisnes the traveller. Viewed from an eminence, it 
appears seated in an earthly paradise. A valley is seen, on each side 
Dounded by distant mountains, in the midst of the city, thick set with 
minarets and mosques, extends from north to south about two miles; on 
all sides, as far as the eye can reach, surrounded by delicious gardens, 
filled with fruit-trees of various kinds. These are kept fresh and ver- 
dant by a river, that is divided and conducted through the whole, and 
is observed to glitter upon the border of every garden. Turrets and 
summer-houses are discovered peeping out from among the green boughs, 
and adding to the beauty of the scene. Those who have beheld it speak 
of it with admiration. The city, they say, from the pleasure which it 
seems to promise, invites you to descend and enter ; and yet you are 
reluctant to quit a spot which presents so lovely a prospect to your 
view. 
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Hatudius could not bear to think of lonng Daifiascus, to whidi the 
successful Saracens were continuing their mtfeh. In haste he repaired 
to Antioch, and dispatched a body of five thousand men to the relief of 
the dty, under the command of a general named Caloiis. As be passed 
through the country, the affrighted inhabitants came to inform him of 
the ravages of the enemy. Caloiis asked them the name of the general 
and the number of his m&a. ; they told him that it was Caled, with no 
more than fifteen hundred horse. " No more ? " said he ; '^ be of good 
courage : upon my return you shall behold the head of Caled on the 
head of my spear." When he arrived at Damascus, he arrogantly 
insisted upon naving the sole command o£ the city. Izrail, the mrmer 
povemor, was a man of approved bravery, and much bdoved by the 
inhabitants, who were astonished at such a demand. Caloiis continued 
obstinate in his pretensions, and much time was unfortunately spent in 
faction and disputes, when the strictest bond of unity was neednil ; for 
the Saracens were expected every hour, and at last were seen at some dis- 
tance from the walls, pitching their tents among the groves and gardens ; 
forty thousand warlike savag^ formed a terrific contrast to the peaceful 
beauties of the luxuriant plain. 

The citizens suspended their quarrels upon the appearance of the 
common enemy, and sallied out with some detachments to obstruct them 
in carrying on their approaches. A slight skirmish ensued, in which the 
adventurous valour of Derar was particularly distinguished. The hatred 
of the Christians, the love of spoil, and the contempt of danger, were 
the ruling passions of this audacious enthusiast ; and the prospect of 
instant death could never shake his religious confidence, ruffle the calm- 
ness of his resolution, or even prevent Qie frank and martial pleasantry 
oi his rough humour. In the most hopeless enterprises he was bold, 
perudent, and fortunate. When both parties were ready to engage, 
Caled called aloud, '' Now, Derar, acquit thyself like a man, and emulate 
thy father and thy countrymen who have fought in the cause of religion." 
Immediately Derar was mounted, and, followed by a few horse, rushed 
forward to charge the enemy; and after slaying several, both horse and 
foot, oppressed by numbers retired into the ranks with applause. Ab- 
derrahman, the caliph's son, received the same command, and gave 
signal proofs of his bravery. In that age a hostile defiance was 
frequently offered and accepted by the generals themselves ; and Caled, 
advancing singly before the whole line, challenged any one of his adver- 
saries that dared to try the event of a single combat. 

CaloUs, as he had arrogated to himself that supreme command, was 
compelled to accept the challenge. With reluctance he armed himself 
and went to meet Caled, taking an interpreter with him, for he wished 
to endeavour to treat with the Saracen before they engaged. As they 
rode forward, Caloiis trembled in his armour, and with many fair pro- 
mises endeavoured to persuade the interpreter to assist him in the fight, 
but was mortified by a positive refusal. When they came up with 
Caled, the interpreter thus addressed him after the manner of the 
Orientals : " A certain man had a flock of sheep, which he entrusted 
to the keeping of a careless shepherd, and the wild beasts devoured them. 
The master, enraged at his loss, turned the shepherd away, and in his 
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stead took one more v^ilant and brave, who killed the wild beast when 
he returned for hia prey. Beware^ lest this should prove to be your 
caee. You Arabians were poor contemptible wanderers, hungry, naked, 
and barefoot ; in your own land you lived upon barley-bread, and what 
you could squeeze out of dates ; since you nave fattened yourselves in 
this delightM country, you b^n to rebel But now the emper(Hr btm 
sent to you an able and experienced soldier, and he has broii|^ me 
with him to treat with you, out of pure compassion: there^nre beware.** 
** Come" repUed Caled, *' tell me no more idle tales ; as for what thou 
hast said of our country, it is true enough. But the times are altered; 
and whereas you insolendy reproach us with poverty, we shall shortly 
be masters of yourselves and all your possessions. Thou vauntest of 
tins great man: why dost thou mention a great man to me, who 
have taken Bosra, and Hawran, and Palmyra ? Let him be as great 
as he wUl; if he be the support of your lungdom, I am the support 
of our religion.** After this naughty answer, he prepared himsm to 

Although Caloiis did not understand the Saracen's words, yet the 
tone of his voice and the boldness of his countenance filled him with 
terror. He bade the internreter ask him to defer their combat till the 
next day; but Caled rushed between the Christian general and his army, 
and the interpreter turned his horse, and rode off full speed towards 
Damascus. The fight continued for some time, but at last the Saracen 
threw his antagonist to the ground ; the whole Arabian army made the 
air resound with acdamations of joy, and cast a great damp upon the 
spirits of the Christian bands. He conveyed his prisoner to the camp, 
and, mounting a fresh horse, the gift of the govern<»* of Palmyra, was 
preparing to push forward to the front of the line. '^ Repose yourself 
for a moment,** said his friend Derar, ^* and permit me to supply your 
place : you are fatigued with lighting with this dog." " O Derar ! *' 
replied the indefatigable enthusiast, '^we shall rest in the world to 
come. He that labours to-day, shall rest to-morrow." Before he de- 
parted, his captive requested an audience, and it was granted. The 
treacherous Caloiis, still harbouring malice in his heart, informed Caled 
of the dispute that had subsisted between himself and Izrai'l, and added, 
that if he could but overcome the governor, he might easily take the 
city. Caled fiercely told him, that he would spare no infidel ; and rode 
onward to challenge Izrai'l. The challenge was accepted, and both 
parties fought with great bravery ; the Christian champion behaved so 
well, that his adversary admired him, and all Damascus awaited the 
event of the combat with the utmost agitation ; but to their great sor- 
row they beheld Izrail vanquished and made prisoner. Caled, having 
them both in his power, offered them the alternative, either to embrace 
the Mahometan faith, or die. Then these two soldiers, no longer at 
variance, unanimously resolved to adhere to their religion, and were 
immediately beheaded ; nor was it long before the terrified inhalatants 
saw the heads hurled over the wall into the city of Damascus. 

After several general and partial skirmishes, in which the numbers 
of the Christians were considerably diminished, they were reduced to a 
doser defence ; they discontinued their sallies, and, shutting themsebrea 
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up, prepared to dd*end themselves as well as they could^ until the 
emperor should send them relief. On the other hand, the besi^ers, 
impatient of delay, blocked up the city on all sides ; the impetuous 
Caled taking his post before the eastern, and the milder Obeidah be- 
fore the western gate. The Arabs were very watchful ; but a messenger^ 
let down from the wall, eluded the vigilance of their guard in the dark- 
ness of the night, and conveyed a letter to the emperor at Antioch, 
who, in the utmost concern, ordered his g^iieral, Werdan, with a hun- 
dred thousand men, to march to the relief of the city. A rumour of 
this intended succour reached the besiegers^ and Caled immediately 
called a council of war. His advice was, that they should go and en- 
gage the Grecian army, already upon the march. Obeidah was of a 
contrary opinion, that the city^ already reduced to great distress, must 
surrender in a few days, and that it was much more prudent to press 
the siege : this opinion he urged with so many judicious reasons, that at 
length it prevailed. 

In the mean time the army of the emperor made very slow advances; 
and the men of Damascus were greatly alarmed by the appearance of 
a formidable enemy still before their walls. Their calamities increased 
daily, and famine was coming upon them with rapid strides. In this 
exigency they sent privately to Caled^ offering him a thousand ounces 
of gold, and two hundred silken garments, upon condition that he would 
raise the siege ; but their proposal was rejected with scorn, and they 
were informed, that they must either become tributaries or Mahome- 
tans, if they desired him to depart : should neither of these conditions 
please them, the matter must be left to the decision of the sword. Six 
long weeks were passed in continual anxiety, and that tormenting sen- 
sation occasioned by hope deferred ; but at the expiration of this term 
they received the welcome intelligence, that the long-expected succour 
was at hand. The Saracens in their camp heard the city resound with 
an unusual noise, great exclamations, and expressions of joy ; and their 
scouts convinced them of the cause of it, by bringing intelligence, 
that the Grecian army would soon reach Damascus. A council was 
again held, in which the generals adhered to their former opinions; 
Caled was impatient to go and meet them ; Obeidah would not con- 
sent that the siege should be raised : an intermediate resolution was 
therefore adopted. They continued the blockade with a body of troops, 
and at the same time appointed some detachments of choice soldiers, 
to harass the enemy in their march. 

Derar was at the head of them ; Derar, than whom the Christians 
had not a more mortal foe. When they came in sight of the Grecians, 
the Saracens were intimidated at the appearance of so great a multitude. 
Derar encouraged them by his words^ and the spirit of his example ; 
for, advancing towards the enemy, he endeavoured to single out ttieir 
generaL His troops supported him, and the action b€gan. With his 
own hand he slew the standard-bearer, and fought invincibly until his 
soldiers had carried off the standard. At this juncture, the son of 
Werdan arrived with a strong reinforcement, and the conflict became 
more fierce ; but Derar, having received a slight wound from the young 
man, and slain him in his turn, was surrounded on all sides^ and taken 
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prifioner. Caled received the intelligence; and hastened to the rescue 
of his friend; but his endeavours were in vain. He amazed the 
Christians with his fury : several times he broke into their squadrons, 
and particularly where he saw the most banners, in hopes of finding 
Derar ; but his attempts were all fruitless : at last Some deserters in- 
formed him, that Werdan had sent his friend to Emessa, under the 
escort of a hundred horse, intending to make a present of him to 
Hdradius at the end of the campaign. Caled instantly chose an equal 
number of horsemen, and commanded them at all events to release 
Derar, whilst he himself attacked and routed severally the divisions of 
the Grecian army ; he had shortly the satisfaction to see his rescued 
friend return, and they joined in the pursuit of the panic-struck Chris- 
tians, who fled with the utmost precipitation. 

Thus vanished the hopes of the elated Damascenes ; and Caled from 
the slaughter and the spoil returned to his post before the walls. The 
city was now indeed under great affliction : but amidst the general 
consternation that this news occasioned, their commanders used their 
utmost endeavours to rouse their courage for the defence of a place, 
which had nothing to depend upon but their own vigilance and 
activity. Still they flattered themselves, that Heraclius would reUeve 
them ; but in the mean time they were forced day and night to be 
upon their guard for fear of a surprise. They were not deceived in 
their expectations ; the emperor, moved at their deplorable condition, 
and the defeat of his troops, collected a fresh body of troops at Aizna- 
din, and gave Werdan the command once more, with orders at any 
rate to raise the siege. The Saracens on their part wrote to the caliph, 
to send them a strong reinforcement to Aiznadin, and instantly ordered 
the breaking up of the camp. Happy were the Damascenes, when 
they observed the besiegers quitting their gardens and groves ; their 
courage, sunk by so many losses, now revived ; and they resolved to 
make a sally upon the retiring enemy. The command was given to 
two brothers, officers of considerable reputation. Paul at the head of 
six thousand cavalry, and Peter commanding ten thousand infantry, 
marched out of the gates, and attacked the rear of the Mahometan 
army. 

The rear guard is the station of peril in a retreat ; Caled would have 
chosen it, but he modestly yielded to the wishes of Abu Obeidah. 
The Christians under Peter seized and carried off towards Damascus 
many of the Arabian women and much spoil, while Paul furiously 
attacked and routed Obeidah. When the intelligence was conveyed to 
Caled, ** The will of Heaven be done," said he calmly ; " I would 
have taken the conduct of the rear, but he would not let me ; now 
you see the consequence.'' In this hour of danger, the whole army 
flew to the assistance of their sinking companions, and immediately 
turned the tide of the battle. The Damascenes fled, and were pursued 
with slaughter; and Derar, whose sister was among the prisoners, 
was about to pierce the general with his lance, when Paul exclaimed, 
'* Hold, hold ! in sparing me, you save the lives of your wives and 
children, whom we are conducting to Damascus." — This argument 
prevuled, and his life was spared.— The Saracens at full speed con- 
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tinued the pursuit ; but all this diligence T^ould haye proved inefiectual, 
if Peter, in making this retreat, had been guided by the same prudence 
tliat induced him to retire. His troops, fatigued with the heat of the 
day, halted on a very pleasant spot. With unbecoming n^ligence he 
suifered the tents to be pitched, and loitered as thou^ he had been 
altogether out of danger. Whilst they were thus cardessly refreshing 
themselves^ the Arabian women, indignant at their captivity, resolved to 
defend themselves, and, when the Christians would have advanced, re- 
fused to march. Derar's sister instigated these warlike females, and, with 
a ferocity by no means becoming the softer sex, but common at that time 
amongst these tribes of the desert, they attacked and slew several of 
their guards. Their resistance was obstinate, and their conduct so 
determined, that the exasperated general had commanded his men, 
sword in hand, to attack these Amazons, who had armed themselves 
with tent- poles, or any weapon they could seize ; when on a sudden 
the noise of horses galloping was heard, and through a doud of dust 
was seen a detachment of Arabians speedily advancing. Peter turned 
his head in the greatest alarm, and beheld two horsemen riding swiftly 
before the rest One of them, Caled, was completely armed; the 
other, D^ar, appeared a naked savage, armed with a lance^ and 
mounted upon a horse without a saddle. Peter, wishing to make a 
merit of restoring to Derar his sister, accosted him with fair speeches, 
but was immediatdy slain, and a general rout ensued. The Chris- 
tians, discomfited on all sides, were pursued by the victors to the gates 
of Damascus; and few of them could enter tne city to relate the cir- 
cumstances of their defeat 

The Saracens, highly delighted with the exploits of their females, 
retired to join Obeidah ; and Derar carried back to the camp the bleed- 
ing head of Peter upon the point of his lance. At this sight Paul 
burst into tears ; and being unwilling to renounce his rdigion, and by 
no means desirous of surviving a lather, whom he dearly loved, he 
bowed his neck to the executioner's sword, and his head was immedi- 
ately severed from his body. The deadi of these genarals, and the 
slaughter of so many chosen men, was an irreparable loss to the Dama- 
scenes ; but amidst their sorrow they received consolation in the hope, 
that the Grecian army would shortly put a stop to the proceedings of 
these unwelcome barbarians, and restore peace to their afflicted city. 

Werdan was at hand with an immense host; nor was it long 
before both armies came in sight of each other. The Saracen reinforce- 
ments had arrived ; but they were all astonished at the numbers of the 
Greeks, amounting to seventy thousand men. Those who had been in 
Persia, and had seen the armies of Chosroes, confessed that they never 
beheld a more formidable army. From the superiority of the oaemy, 
Caled derived a fresh incentive of courage : " You see before you,** 
said he, '^ the united force of the Greeks ; you cannot hope to escape; 
but you may conquer Syria in a single day. The event depends on 
your disdphne and patience.** Werdan, on his side, r^resented to his 
soldiers, in forcible t^ms, the danger and disgrace of being beaten 
by such a foe. 

The Arabian general wished to reconnoitre the Christian army; and 
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Derar undertook this dangerous service. Werdan was surprised by 
the near approach of a fierce and naked warrior, and sent a party m 
horse to seize him. On this occasion he maintained a flying fight 
af[;ainst them, and returned in safety to his applauding brethren. When 
hte rashness was mildly censured by the general, he excused himself 
with the simplicity of a soldier. *' Nay," said Derar, " I did not 
b^n first ; but they came out to take me, and I was afraid that God 
should see me turn my back; and indeed I fought in good earnest; 
and without doubt God assisted me against them ; and had I not been 
apprehensive of disobeying your orders, I should not have come away 
as I did; and I perceive already that they will fall into our hands.^ 
In the presence of both armies, a venerable Greek advanced to Caled, 
and asked him, if he were the general — " They consider me as such," 
replied he, '* so long as I continue to discharge the duties of our 
religion ; otherwise I have no command over them." The old man 
endeavoured to dissuade him from bloodshed, and brought a liberal 
proposal of peace ; for if the Saracens would depart, they should 
receive, each soldier, a turban, a robe, and a piece of gcdd ; ten robes, 
and a hundred pieces should be given to their leader ; one hundred 
robes, and a thousand pieces to the caliph. — Caled refused with a smile 
of indignation : *' No;— no peace ; turn Mahometans, pay tribute, or 
the swcN'd must determine the controversy between us: we despise 
your pitiful offer, since we shall speedily be masters of your weidth, 
your families, and your persons." At this haughty answer the old 
man withdrew, and the battle began. The Armenian archers sordy 
called the Arabians; but Caled restrained them from the assault ; at 
hst, the murmiu^ of the troops, and the importunity of Derar, pre- 
vailed with him to give the word of command. The fight then became 
general, and many fell on both sides ; but at the period when victory 
seemed about to declare for the Saracens, they were mortified to hear 
the trumpet sound a retreat. 

This was the cause of so unexpected a proceeding. During the 
heat of the conflict, a Greek made his way to Caled ; the latter rode 
up to him, and, with a stem look, presented his lance. " I am no 
soldier," said the Greek, '* but have only a message to deliver to you ; 
pray turn your lance away while I am talking with you.'' The gene- 
ral, immediately laying his lance across upon me pummel of his saddle, 
said resolutely, " Speak to the purpose then, and tell no lies." — '' So I 
will," replied the messenger, " if you will promise me security for my- 
self and family." Having obtained his request, he proceeded to deliver 
his message: — Werdan had sent him, to desire, that the battle for that 
day might cease ; that he would meet him the next morning, at a cer- 
tain place, within view of both armies, where they, the two generals 
alone, might treat, in order to find out some expedient to prevent the 
further effusion of blood. Thus far the messenser executed his com- 
mission ; but he also privately informed Caled, mat an ambuscade of 
ten men were to rush out during the confereace, and put him to death. 
"^ Well,'* said the general, '' go and tell him that it shall be so." The 
retreat was accordingly sounded. 

The Saracen cheers, in the utmost surprise, crowded around Cakd^ 

u ^ 
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to inquire the oreason of this measure ; &nd when he had told them^ 
their astonishment was converted into joy. The fearless Derar under- 
took to thwart this treacherous design. When darkness covered the plain, 
he repaired to the place of ambush, accompanied by ten chosen soldiers. 
They halted at a little distance from the spot ; and he, pulling off his 
clothes, with his sword in his hand, crept softly along the ground. At 
last he heard some persons snore, and, approaching a little nearer, saw, 
as plainly as the darkness would permit, ten men fast asleep, with their 
heads resting upon their arms. Then, returning to his troop, they 
drew near in silence ; and, each dispatching a drunken Christian, 
stripped him of his clothes, and put them on, impatiently awaiting the 
dawn of the day. 

Before sunrise Caled drew up his men in order of battle. At this 
sight Werdan sent a horseman, who rode up to the front of the Saracen 
army and cried aloud, " Hearken, ye Arabians ! is this fair ? Have 
you forgotten the agreement which you made with us yesterday?" 
*' What i * returned Caled, ** charge us with breach of promise ? " "The 
general," answered the messenger, ^' expects that you should adhere to 
your word, and meet him to treat of peace." *' Tell him I am coming," 
said Caled. Presently Werdan rode to the appointed spot upon a mule 
richly caparisoned, and adorned with gold chains and precious stones. 
Caled met him there, and both of them alighting, sat down opposite to 
each other, the guilty suspicious Greek still keeping his hand upon the 
hilt of his sword, for fear of a sudden assault. '* Now," said the Sara^ 
cen, " let us hear what you have to say, but be sure you deal fairly and 
tell no lies, for it does not become men in eminent stations to practise 
deceit." " My desire," said Werdan, " is, that you would inform us 
what you would have, and come to some reasonable terms that we may 
have peace; whatsoever you desire of us we will give you freely ; for 
we know that you are a poor wretched people^ coming from a barren 
country, therefore if a small matter will satisfy you, we will give it you 
with pleasure." " Alas ! for thee, thou Christian dog,** repUed Caled, 
" we do not need your alms. What are your gifts to us, when all is ours ? " 
Then rising hastily, " You know your option, the Koran, tribute, or 
the sword : no other terms shall we offer. Talk not to us of peace, we are 
a people that delight in war. You see I do not address you like a peace- 
maker ; and if the meaning of your calling me hither were that we 
might be alone, here we are in a place by ourselves, far enough from 
both armies ; come and fight with me, if you dare." Immediately Werdan 
arose, but trusting to his treachery, made no haste to draw his sword. 
The other seized him and shook him severely. Then he cried out, 
'' Come out, come hither : this Arab has seized me." Forth rushed the 
ambuscade, nor was he at first undeceived ; but when he beheld Derar 
brandishing his scimetar at him, his heart failed him, and he fell down 
at Caled's feet, in the most abject manner begging his life. His head 
was struck off and fixed upon a lance ; and this to the Saracens was the 
signal of onset and of victory. Thousands of panic-struck Christians 
fell that day, the spoil was inestimable ; many banners and crosses of 
gold and silver, precious stones, silver and gold chains, and innumerable 
suits of the richest apparel and armour. The fugitives^ retarding one 
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another in their flight, were cruelly cut in pieces ; and the slaughter 
lasted till the going down of the sun. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus hy the speed of grief and 
terror. During the absence of the Saracens, they had laid in a fresh 
stock of ammunition and provision ; but great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring Tillages had fled with their most valuable 
effects to take refuge in the city. Damascus contained a great multitude, 
but very few lighting men; however, they made preparations for a 
defence : their warlike engines were planted upon the ramparts, and their 
banners displayed. Day by day they expected the return of the con- 
querors of Aiznadin, and many a heart ached ; when at last from their 
walls they beheld the arrival of the army, flushed with conquest and 
enriched with spoil Amrou led the van at the head of nine thousand 
horse : the bauds of the Saracens succeeded each other in formidable 
review, and the rear was closed by Caled in person, with the standard 
of the black eagle. To the activity of Derar he entrusted the commis- 
sion of patrolling round the city with two thousand horse, of scouring 
the plain, and of intercepting all intelligence or succour. The rest of 
the Arabian chiefs were flxed in their respective stations before the seven 
gates of Damascus ; and the siege was renewed with fresh vigour and 
confidence. The besieged plied their engines to great advantage, and 
interrupted the operations of the assailants ; but they were not so suc- 
cessful in their sallies, and at last found themselves reduced to such 
extremities that they began to think of capitulating without delay. 

An assembly was held to deliberate upon this measure, and the ma- 
jority were inclined to surrender. Thomas, a noble Greek, son-in-law 
to the emperor, Hved at that time in Damascus, in a private station ; he 
was a man of great courage and an excellent soldier. Out of respect to 
his rank and abilities, the citizens unanimously agreed to ask his advice. 
When they came to his palace, he expressed his surprise that the poor, 
naked, barefooted Arabs should cause them so much alarm ; he repre- 
sented to them that these savages were in reality masters of no courage, 
but what arose from their fear: whereas the Damascenes were well 
appointed, and in every respect superior, so that they had no reason to 
despair of the victory. The disheartened citizens replied, that the late 
victories of the Arabs had supplied them with arms ; besides, being 
violent enthusiasts, they all fought with the desperation of madmen. 
After some conversation, Thomas oflfered himself to head the troops, if 
they would make another sally: this proposal had its effect, and he 
agreed to go out with them the next morning. 

The besieged kept watch the live-long night, and numberless lights, 
placed in the turrets, suppUed the absence of the sun. Thomas was 
ready by the dawn of day. At the principal gate, in the sight of both 
armies, a lofty crucifix was erected. The bishop, with his clergy, accom- 
panied the march, and placed the New Testament before the represent- 
ation of the cross of Christ. As Thomas went out at the gate, ne laid 
his hand upon the sacred volume, and addressed a solemn prayer to the 
God of his fathers, that he would assist them in this defensive conflict, 
and not deliver them over to the ^ry of the oppressor. The battle 
raged with incessant fury ; and the dexterity of Thomas^auuvcom^xASakV^ 
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ardier, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, and revived the hopes of des- 
pairing Damascus. 

Among many others, he mortally wounded one Aban. The Saracen 
drew out the arrow and bound up the wound with the folds of his 
turban, but speedily languishing, was carried into the camp, where he 
expired. His wife, at once newly married and a widow, embraced her 
dying husband. ''Happy," said she, ^' happy art thou, my dear; thou 
art gone to thy Lord who first joined us together, and then parted us 
asunder. I will revenge thy death, and endeavour, to the utmost of my 
power, to come to the place where thou art, because I love thee." With- 
out a groan, without a tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then graspmg the manly weapons 
which in her native land she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid 
widow of Aban sought the place where his destroyer fought in the midst 
of the battle. The Christians were amazed at the sight of a woman 
completely armed, pressing forward to fight in the front rank of the 
Arabians. Her first arrow pierced the hand of the standard-bearer, and 
the standard falling to the ground, was eagerly seized and carried oif by 
the Saracens. Thomas, foQowed vigorously by his troops, rushed after 
it to regain it, and whilst he was fighting with the utmost bravery, the 
widow of Aban discharged a second arrow which wounded him in the 
eye, and compelled him to retire into the city. The fainting Christians 
DO longer beheld their ensign or their leader ; yet the generous cham- 
pion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace : his wound was 
dressed on the rampart, and he would have returned to the field but for 
the urgent dissuasions of those around him ; however, as he sat in the 
gate, observant of the battle, he had reason to be satisfied with the gal- 
lant behaviour of his soldiers, they fought on both sides till ni^t 
obliged them to retreat. 

At the request of Thomas, the Damascenes rested upon their arms, 
and cheerfully agreed to make a general sally. In the silence of mid- 
night, the signal was given by a stroke on the great bell ; the gates 
were thrown open, and each gate discharged an impetuous column on 
the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled was the first in arms : at the 
head of four hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears 
trickled down the cheeks of the veteran as he uttered a fervent ejacula- 
tion, ** O God who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and do not 
deliver them into the hands of their enemies." The valour and victory 
of Thomas were checked by the presence of Caled ; as soon as the Sara- 
cens were acquainted with their peril, they recovered their ranks and 
charged the assailants in the flank and rear. After the loss of thousands 
the Christian general retreated with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit 
of the Saracens was checked by the military engines that played from 
the ramparts. 

After a si^e of seventy days, the patience and provision of the 
Damascenes were exhausted and ^e bravest of their chiefs submitted 
to the hard dictates of necessity. They resolved to Rurrender, but the 
immerciful Caled refused to listen to their proposals ; for he rather 
wished to take them by force, put them to the sword, and let his Sara- 
cens have the plunder. Yel ne a& tkt chief officer, was the only one 
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with whom they oould treat safely and effbctaally. However, sudi 
fierceness giving them no room for hope, they resohred at any rate to 
orofer wiu Aha Oheidah, whose mild virtues they had heen taught to 
revere. Accordingly at midnight they sent a messenger that understood 
Arabic, out at that gate where Abu Obeidah wras po^ed : he called out 
to the sentinels and desired safe conduct for some inhabitants of Damas- 
cus, who ware coming to treat with their master. When this was told 
to the general he was vary glad, and dispatched an officer to inform them 
that they should be at liberty to go wnere they pleased. They asked 
him whether he were one of the companions of Mahomet, tfaiat they 
might depend upon him ? He told them that he was, but that circum- 
stance made no difference, for if the meanest slave among them had 
givm them security, the Saracens would have abided by it as a sacred 
covenant. Then one hundred chosen deputies of the clergy and people 
went out into the camp and were introduced to the tent of the venerable 
commander. He received them and dismissed them with courtesy. 
They returned with a written agreement, on the faith of a companion of 
Mahomet, that all hostilities should cease ; that the voluntary emigrants 
mi^t depart in safety, with as much as they could carry away of their 
eSketB, and that the tributary subjects of the caliph should enjoy their 
lands and houses, with the use and possession of seven churches. On 
these terms, the most respectable hostages and the gate nearest to his camp 
were delivered into his hands: his soldiers imitated the moderation of 
their chief, and he enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom 
he had rescued from destruction. 

But the success of this treaty had relaxed the vigilance of the 
bedded ; and about the same time the opposite quarter of the city 
was betrayed, and taken by assault. A party of a hundred Arabs had 
been introduced, and breaking the bolts and the chains, had opened 
the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe, the sanguinary and rapacious 
Caled. ^* No quarter !" he cried aloud ; his trumpet sounded, and a 
torrent of Christian blood was poured down the streets of Damascus. 
When he reached the square where stood the church of St Mary, he 
was astonished and provoked by the peaceful aspect of Abu Obeidah, 
and his companions ; their swords were in the scabbard, and they were 
smrrounded by a number of priests and citizens of each sex, and every 
age. Abu Obeidah saluted the general : *' God," said he, '* has 
cyivered the city into my hands by way of surrender, and has saved 
the believers the trouble of fighting." — *' And am I not,*' replied the 
indignant Caled, '* am I not uie heutenant of the commander of the 
faithful ? Have I not taken the city by storm ? " Obeidah told him 
th^t he had given them an article in writing which they had now in 
thcor possession : ^' And why," said Caled, '' did you agree with them, 
without first acquainting me ? Did not you know me ? Did not you 
know that I am your general, and master of your counsels ? Fall on ; 
fall on ; the unbdievers shall perish by the sword." The hungry and 
cruel Arabs would have obeyed the welcome command : and Damascus 
had been lost, if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been sup- 
ported by a decent and dignified firmness. " I did not think," said 
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he coolly to Caled^ '^ that when I had made an agreement^ or designed 
to do any thing, you would ever have contradicted me, or attempted to 
make it void. But you shall not make it void ; for I have given all 
these people ray protection, and that in the name of God and his pro* 
phet, and all that were with me liked it and approved it, and we are 
not accustomed to depart from our word." Then seeing some of the 
Arahs slaying and making prisoners, he cried aloud, **• My word is con- 
sidered as nothing, the covenant which I make is hroken;^' and turning 
his horse, he threw himself between the trembling citizens and the 
most eager of the barbarians, adjuring them, by the holy name of Ma- 
homet, to respect his promise, to suspend their fury, and await the 
determination of their chiefs. 

The Saracen officers retired into the church of St Mary ; and after a 
vehement debate, Caled submitted in some measure to the reason and 
authority of his colleague ; who urged the sanctity of a covenant, the 
advantage, as well as the honour, which the Arabians would derive from 
the punctual performance of their word ; and the obstinate resistance 
which, on the other hand, if they broke their faith, they must expect 
to encounter from the distrust and despair of the rest of the Syrian 
cities. It was agreed that the sword should be sheathed, that the part 
of Damascus, which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah, should be im- 
mediately entitled to the benefit of his capitulation, and that the 
final decision should be referred to the justice and wisdom of the 
caliph. A large majority of the people accepted the terms of tribute 
and toleration; and Damascus is still peopled by twenty thousand 
Christians. 

But the valiant Thomas, with Herbis, another officer, and the free- 
born patriots who had fought under his banner, embraced the alternative 
of poverty and exile. They begged protection of the Saracen general 
for the space of three days ; after which they would be content to take 
their fortune. Caled reluctantly consented, but told them they should 
carry nothing with them out of the city, but provision. Abu Obeidah 
again interposed ; he had already given them permission to carry off 
their effects. " Then," said Caled, " if they have that, they shall have 
no arms." Herbis answered, that they must have a];ms, without which 
it would be impossible for them to travel in safety. " Well," said Abu 
Obeidah, ''let everyone have something; he that has a lance shall 
have no sword, and he that takes a bow shall have no lance." Thus did 
Caled endeavour to throw obstacles in the way of these poor fugitives, 
when on all sides nothing met the eye but objects of pity. 

In the adjacent meadow, a mixed multitude was formed of nobles 
and priests, and soldiers, and citizens. Crowding out at the gate w^ 
to be seen every age and degree, the beauteous female nursed in the lap 
of delicacy and ease, the weeping mother pressing to her bosom her 
tender infant, or leading her little ones that ran beside her; all these 
were forced to go through inhospitable deserts, pathless woods, and over 
craggy mountains, although unfit for fatigue, and uncertain of being 
provided even with the necessaries of fife. They collected, with haste 
and terror, their most precious moveables, abandoned, with loud lamen- 
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tations or silent anguish, their dear native homes, and bade adieu to 
the pleasant banks of the Parphar for ever. Oh ! what heart of man 
could be unmoved at the sight of so much misery ! 

The hearts of the savage Saracens were steeled by stem entlmsiasm, 
and frequent scenes of slaughter. Derar stood by the gate as they 
passed out ; and when he saw them bend towards Antioch their weary 
way, he gnashed his teeth with indignation ; he declared at the same time 
widi an oath, that he valued not the plunder, but he was vexed to the 
heart in the thought that all these Christians should escape the edge of 
the sword. Equally untouched at the spectacle of their distress was the 
inflexible soul of Caled. He gave orders to his men to hold themselves 
and their horses in readiness S>t an expedition ; and sternly affirmed^ 
that after the promised respite of three days was expired, these unhappy 
fugitives might be pursued and treated as enemies. 

However^ in the mean time, a dispute arose concerning a magazine of 
corn which was found in Damascus. Caled and the citizens both pre- 
ferred their claims to it, the former by right of conquest, the latter as 
their property, to which they had a right also by the capitulation. The 
generous Abu Obeidah espoused the cause of the citizens, and the dis- 
pute between the two generals was very severe, but terminated in their 
referring the matter to the caliph. This detained Caled, and diverted 
his attention ; and four days and as many nights had now elapsed since 
the departure of the Damascenes. He had almost given up the thoughts 
of pursuing them, for it was to be presumed that by this time they would 
have gained a place of security ; and doubtless these miserable exiles 
would soon have found an asylum, had it not been for a train of most 
unfortunate circumstances about to be related. 

It has been already observed, that Derar, during the latter part of 
the si^e, was placed at the head of two thousand horse, to ride round 
about the camp, lest they should be surprised, either by any succours 
from the emperor, or sallies from the town. As these patroles one night 
were going their rounds, they heard a horse neigh, which came out of 
one of the gates of the city. They stood stilly and, suffering him to 
come up close to them, took his rider prisoner. Immediately after, 
there came another horseman out of the same gate; this person called 
the man who was taken prisoner by his name, and the Saracens bade 
him answer him, that he might come up, and they might take him also. 
But instead of complying with their demand, he exclaimed, in the Greek 
. language, " The bird is taken." The person to whom he addressed 
himself, perfectly understood his meaning, and returned into the city. 
The Saracens, ignorant of what he had said, only knew that by this 
means they had lost another prisoner, and determined to kill him ; but, 
changing their resolution, they conducted him into the presence of their 
generaL ''Who art thou.?" said Caled. " My name," replied he, **is 
Jonas, and I am a nobleman of Damascus. I was betrothed to a 
young lady, whom I loved as my life ; when I intended to espouse her, 
ner parents delayed our nuptials, and forbade me their house. I 
obtained a private interview with her, and we agreed to come out in 
the evening, and, bribing the guard at the gate, endeavour to make 
our escape. I ventured forth furst, and, being seized by youi meiiL^ tA 
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TOevent her faUing into your hands, cried out^ " The hird is taken." 
Warned by this exclamation, she returned wi^ her two attendants : 
surely you cannot blame what I have done !" " Well," interrupted 
Caled, *' what have you to say to the Mahometan religion ? If you 
will embrace that, when we take the city, you shall have this maiden to 
wife ; if otherwise, prepare to die." 

The torified Jonas instantly renounced Christianity; and forgot, at 
the same time, both his religion and his country ; he entered into the 
service of the Mahometans, and was very active in the siege, in hopes 
that he might speedily regain the object of his wishes at the taking of 
the dty. As soon as the Arabians entered Damascus, his first care 
was to inquire where the young lady resided, and he was informed that 
she had retired into a convent; for, conduding that she had lost the 
object of all her happiness in this world, she resolved to spend the 
residue of her days in the contemplation of a better. To her great 
surprise^ Jonas appeared before her ; but no longer the same, — no longer 
a Christian. He expressed in the most Hvdy terms the happiness that 
he experienced in her presence, told her the imminent hazard to which 
he had been exposed, and what a resolution he had taken to avoid the 
deadly blow, which would have parted them for ever. But the story 
of his apostacy wrought a sudden change in the mind of the lady : there 
the love of religion prevailed. She heard him with coldness, and left 
him with contempt : she declared that she would never more listen to 
the conversation of one who had been so base as to abjure Christianity; 
and accordingly, when the miserable Damascenes obtained permission 
to leave the city, she departed, with many other females of distinction, 
to go to Antiocn. 

Jonas, who had contracted a friendship with most of the Mahometan 
diiefs, and especially with Caled, earnestly pressed that general to inter-^ 
pose his authority that the lady might be detained ; but Caled, deaf as 
he was to mercy, would not violate justice ; and he refused to keep back 
by force any of the exiles of Damascus. When the apostate perceived 
this scheme to fail, he urged the Saracen commander to pursue the 
Christians, offering to be his guide. Caled was not very eager for the 
enterprise, because of the time that had already elapsed. But Jonas 
assured him that the weary fugitives might yet be overtaken, that he 
had a perfect knowledge of all the country, and how to follow them the 
nearest way. Strange infatuation! He was resolved to regain this 
female, who loved him no longer, although he should at the same time 
betray into the hands of merciless and unrelenting Saracens, thousands 
of his fellow citizens, men, women, and children, who had already 
laboured under the calamities of a consuming war. 

At last Caled yidded to his repeated importunity ; and, at the head 
of four thousand horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, undertook 
the pursuit. Day and night they continued riding, and halted only for 
the moments of prayer. Their guide had a perfect knowledge of the 
country ; but for a long way the footsteps were plain and conspicuous. 
On a sudden they vanished ; and Jonas comforted the Saracens with 
the assurance that the caravan had turned aside into the mountains, and 
must speedily fall into their hands. He led them to traverse the ridi^s 
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of the Libanus^ where they endured hardships almost intoleraUe. The 
vay was so extremely rough and uneven, that ridine was attended with 
the greatest periL The horses struck fire, beat off their shoes, and bat- 
tered their hoofis upon these rugged rocks ; the soldiers were compelled 
to alight ; but they proceeded with difficulty and pain. All but the 
arduous apostate were heartily weary of the expedition, and murmurs 
h^an to arise. Soon, however, many footsteps appeared, and the saga- 
city of the guide discovered that the damascenes could not be far before 
them, because the dung of their horses was not yet dry. They halted 
to re&esh themselves, and learned from a peasant of the country that 
ihe emperor had sent orders to this colony of exiles, to pursue without 
delay the road of the sea-coast, and of Constantinople, instead of going 
to Antioch ; for he was apprehensive that the soldiers and people of this 
latter dtv' might be discouraged by the sight and story of their suffer- 
ings. The Saracens pressed onward, and those who saw them supposed 
them to be Christian Arabs. They were conducted through the terri- 
tories of Gabala and Laodicea, at a cautious distance from the walls of 
the cities ; the rain was incessant, the night was dark, a single mountain 
separated them from the Roman army ; but with the dawn of the day 
the prospect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, 
the tents of Damascus. 

The poor fugitives were peculiarly unfortunate : had they been per- 
mitted to go to Antioch, they might have reached that city before the 
Arabians could have overtaken them. The tempestuous weather through- 
out the whole of their journey, but particularly the heavy rains of me 
preceding night, had proved a great disadvantage to them. But now 
the sky was more serene, and the sun shone with greater lustre than it 
bad done since they had left their native home. Glad of this opportu- 
nity, they sat down to rest their weary limbs, and spread out their wet 
dothes to dry. A great number lay down to seek a temporary oblivion 
of their woes in slumber. 

In this situation the Saracens found them. After a short interval of 
repose and prayer, for prayer was the prelude to murder with those 
fanatics, whose religion was to be propagated by the sword, Caled 
divided his cavalry into four squadrons. The first he committed to the 
savage Derar, and the last he reserved for himself. They successively 
rushed on the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently provided with arms, 
and already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. Thomas and Herbis 
bravely drew up their small army, and attempted an unavailing resist- 
ance, but they were both quickly slain, and a general massacre ensued. 
Humanity is shocked at the recital of such a scene; suffice it to say, 
that except a few female captives, and one male, who was pardoned and 
dismissed to bear the tidings to Constantinople, the Arabs enjoyed the 
horrid satisfaction of believing that no Christian of either sex escaped the 
edge of their scimetars. The gold and silver of Damascus was scattered 
over the camp, and a royal wardrobe, of three hundred load of costly silks 
was carried off by this army of barbarians. In the tumult of the battle 
Jonas sought and found the object of his pursuit : but the resentment 
of the lady was inflamed by this last act of his perfidy; and when she saw 
herself his prisoner, and beheld the heart-rending spectacle axoundkec^ 
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she plunged a dagger into her breast, and exinred at his feet Thim« 
derstrack at the sight, he would have put an end to his own life, but 
was prevented by the timely arriyal of some of the Mahometan diiefe. 
They calmed his grief, and presented him with a female captive, the 
daughter of Heraclius, and wife of Thomas; but she was speedily 
redeemed by her father. Caled and his troops returned, with the same 
secrecy and speed, to Damascus ; and the wretched Jonas, having caused 
the ruin of thousands of his fellow-citizens, perished soon after in battle, 
fighting in the Saracen cause. 

Here let us close this calamitous, eventful story, and cast a dispas* 
sionate eye over the whole. In the perusal of history our commenda- 
tion is too frequently bestowed upon false models of excellence. Let us 
not be led away by the glare of any characters, to overlook the blemishes, 
which their apparent greatness cannot excuse. For instance ; in the 
tale before us a great interest arises from the simpHcity of the manners 
of the Saracens : they would put to the blush many a professor of a purer 
religion than Mahometanism. Yet they cannot become the objects of 
unqualified admiration. We must ever applaud the strict adherence to 
truth, which they appear to have exercised upon all occasions ; bat 
from the cruelty of these sanguinary enthusiasts we turn with horror. 
Although Abu Obeidah shines with mild lustre amid these scenes of 
darkness ; still, when he is compared with the majority, he is but as a 
drop of honey in a cup of gall. Justice without mercy is indeed a 
monster. Again ; the case of Jonas at first sight seems pitiable ; but 
few readers will be sorry, that this desperate apostate failed to reap the 
harvest of his treachery. When a principle of selfishness prevails in 
the breast of a man, it wiU often proceed to extinguish all the nobler 
feelings, and annihilate the sense of right and wrong. Jonas did not 
hesitate to urge the destruction of a helpless multitude for the accom- 
plishment of his private designs: unhappily, this is not the only instance 
to be adduced from the history of mankind, in which the lusts of an 
individual have sacrificed a community. The character of Thomas is 
altogether a contrast to the former : in nim we behold a picture of gene- 
rous patriotism, and must lament, in his death, the fall of a brave, 
unfortunate man, struggling to save a sinking city. At the catastrophe, 
a sentiment of regret will force its way, but the conduct of the maiden 
is by no means to be admired. Suicide is so desperate a step, that, 
however it may be attempted to be palliated, it certainly can never be 
justified upon sound principles of reason or reli^on. At any rate, she 
lays claim to our compassion ; and, perhaps, those persons should not 
presume to censure, who cannot pity. 

This tale contains subjects for the poet and the painter, and has al- 
ready been adopted by the tragic muse. They who are acquainted with 
the prince of the Grecian poets, may trace a degree of resemblance be- 
tween some of these characters, and those which Homer has represented 
before the walls of Troy. The manners of savages are in most countries 
nearly the same. 

This is but a faint delineation of a holy war; than which, of all the 

conflicts in which nations are engaged, nothing can be more dreadfuL 

Should it he said, that the feeling mind can never derive any satisfaction 
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from oontemplatine such scenes of blood and warfare ; remember that 
this possesses an advantage^ compensating the painful sensations which 
such descriptions may occasion. We may learn the blessings of peace 
from a knowledge of the woes of war; we may truly appreciate domestic 
quiet from a nearer survey of the sufferings of a besieged city. Hor- 
rible in any shape is the scourge of war ! O may the time quickly 
arrive^ when it may be permitted to cease from among the children 
of men ! 

UNION WITH IRELAND. At a moment when this great ques- 
tion was agitated with acrimonious violence on both sides of the water, 
when propnecies of ruin and slavery were thundered out by patriotism, 
and sighed forth by despondency, it was thought useful and entertaining 
to peruse the speech of Lord Belhaven, a peer of Scotland, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, previous to the union of that kingdom taking place with 
England ; the short answer to his declamation, is, *' Compare the pre- 
sent state of Scotland with what it was before that period/* '* When I 
consider this affair of a union," said his lordship, ** my mind is weighed 
down with melancholy thoughts, which I think it my duty to lay before 
this honourable house. A free and independent kingdom is delivering 
that which all the world hath been fighting for since the days of Nimrod ; 
I mean the power of managing their own affairs ; a national church 
founded on a rock and fenced about bylaw as well as gospel, is descending 
into a plain, and levelling itself with Jews, Papists, Socinians, Armenians 
and Anabaptists. The noble peers of Scotland, whose ancestors led 
armies into the field at their own proper cost, are now to be divested of 
their followers and vassals, are treated with no more respect than a petty 
English exciseman, and must wait in the court of requests like so many 
soliciting attorneys. Our learned judges must now study the common 
law of England, or they will be perpetually gravelled with appeals, cer- 
tioraris, gectments, injunctions, and demurs; our manufacturers will 
hang down their heads in the desolate streets, and be wormed out of all 
their trade by unkind neighbours; our gallant soldiers will be sent to 
the plantations, our old corps be broken and left to b^, whilst the junior 
English regiments will be retained flourishing and complete. 

*' Our industrious tradesman, loaded with new taxes and impositions, 
must drink water instead of ale, and eat his pottage without salt : the 
husbandman's com will spoil upon his hands for want of sale, he will 
curse the day of his birth, dread the expense of a family, and debate 
whether he should marry or do worse. Our common mother, Caledonia, 
sitting the while, UkeCsesar in the midst of the senate, looking ruefully 
around her, covering herself with her robe, receiving the fatal blow, 
and breathing out her last sigh with Et tu qttoque, mi JUi 1 Are not 
these, my lords, very afllicting thoughts ? Are our eyes blinded, our 
hearts hardened, and our hands bound? do our tongues falter ? that we 
do not mind the things which so highly concern us in this our day ? 
The Lord forbid ; man's extremity is God's opportunity, he is a present 
help in time of need ; some unforeseen Providence will yet cast the 
balance in our favour. None can destroy Scotland but Scotland herself; 
hold your hands from the pen, and you are secure ; I say with Judah, 
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* Let not OUT hands be upon the lad, he is our brother ;' there wifl 
assuredly be a Jehovah Jirah, some ram will be caught in the ihi^et 
ere the bloody knife reach the throat of our mother. There are many 
wise and prudent men among us, who think it not worth their while to 
open their mouths ; can there be a more important occasion, when a 
monarchy, founded more than two thousand years, supported by valour, 
wisdom, and experience, is on the eve of being dissolved ? There iore 
others among us, who are able to speak well, and to good purpose, but 
dread the frowns of great men ; I solemnly call on such persons, as 
they shall answer God, to remember their oaths ; if at this crisis they 
hold their peace, they and their house shami perish." 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, a rock on which many modem poli- 
ticians have split; a point on which,< after making every allowance 
for argumentative evasion, and political legerdemain, I have scarcely 
found two persons exactly agree. 

It would be difficult in any civilized state, to point out a class of men 
who do not, in some way or other, cbntribute to the exigencies of the 
government under whicn they live ; if they do not pay visibly and 
avowedly in assessed taxes, they consume some necessary article of life, 
which at the Custom-house, or £xcise-<^ce, helps to augment the pub- 
lic revenue. Besides, as hath been often observed, every man's labour 
is his property ; and he who exerts his faculties in any constant occu- 
pation, manual or mental, pays hi» quota, and often in a species of 
bullion the most valuable of all others to the public treasury. In soHd 
argument, and debated as a question of right, I c(mfess 1 cannot see 
the shadow of a doubt with respect to the equity of universal sufirage; 
but tried on the touchstone of general expediency, and social utility, I 
am compelled to hesitate on the propriety of establishing it. 

Every form of government hitherto established has, in a longer or 
shorter space of time, lapsed into abuse and corruption; these have at 
length called forth the correcting hand of melioration and reform, and 
no establishment, yet invented, has been found powerful enough to 
resist the interference of such a controul, when guided by truth, zeal, 
and good sense. But if once a government were established on the 
broad basis of universal suffirage, it would be composed of materials so 
imperishaUe, its strength so enormous and omnipotent, that nothing on 
earth would ever be aue to check or correct it It would be a Briareus 
with ten thousand hands, an Argus with millions of eyes ; and how- 
ever oppressive, mischievous, or mistaken it might prove, there would 
remain no dernier restart to appeal to ; the only mode of resisting or 
amending sudi a government, would be to subvert it ; and this, from its 
enormous power, would be almost impossible. We are convinced by 
the experience of past ages, that governments purely democratic, are 
subject to the same evils, infatuations and errors as other forms. 

To universal suffrage therefore, as tending to establish a despotism 
which no power could amend or controul ; to universal suffrage which 
places the people, that most formidable and irresistible of all weapons, 
m the hands of artful, ill-designing men, I give, without reserre, an 
izo^ualiBed negative. With t^ same hand, and precisely on the same 
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principles, that I would plant a dagger in the heart of an oppressive 
blood-thirsty tyrant, who trampled on all laws, human and divine, I 
would apply tne lighted match to a culverin loaded with grape shot^ 
against democratic or republican tyranny. 

UNQUALIFIED PRAISE. A good wife and an excellent mother, 
who sometimes reads this collection, and who expects in men the same 
correct conju^ fidelity which is so eminently exemplified in her own 
life, this wortny woman accuses the editor of having bestowed on Peter 
the Great, Czar of Moscovy and Emperor of Russia, a large and unqua- 
lified portion of panegyric, in different parts of the presoit work, 
idthough he is recorded in history as a gross violator of his duty, both 
as a husband and as a father, in his hajrsh and unjustifiable treatment 
of his first wife, the Empress Eudoxia Foederowna, and her diildren. 
For this and other reasons, I give a short article to this unfortunate and 
imprudent Princess; previously observing that when I called Peter^ 
*^t/ie Great,** 1 added the following wor^ **m spite of aU hit faults ;^' 
for it cannot be denied^ however culpable his private life, that he was 
the father of his country, and the founder of the glory of the Russian 
empire. Soon after ascending the throne, he resolved to marry, and 
ordered it to be publicly proclaimed through his extensive dominions 
that he would ^are his bed and crown with the most beautiful, desen^ 
ing, and accomplished woman in his empire. A day was fixed, the 19th 
of June, 1689, when such as chose to be candidates at this singular 
election, were to assemble in a larse saloon of the palace at Moscow. 
On this occasion, more than three hundred ladies were collected, when 
Eudoxia Foederowna, the daughter of a private gentleman of Novogo- 
rod, and in the nineteenth year of her age, won the imperial prize. 

On being informed of her good fortune, the future Empress expressed 
her gratitude to the Czar for his condescension, and her surprise at his 
preference, when so many ladies in every respect her superiors filled the 
palace. Such humility and good sense was equalled only by her beauty; 
iNit all was not sufficient to retain the affection and regulate the inor- 
dinate appetites of the youthful monardi. The mama^ of Eudoxia 
was celebrated with considerable magnificence ; but in less than three 
years, Peter was violently smitten with the charms of Ann Moensen, a 
woman of loose manners, and the daughter of a citizen of Moscow, 
whose favours he easily procured. The moment this illicit attachment 
was discovered by Eudoxia, her jealousy and indignation got the better 
of her good sense, and procuring information of Sie place of meeting, 
she flew, in the rage of n^ected beauty, to a house in the suburbs, 
which her husband had provided for his mistress. Having surprised 
the guilty pair, the Empress attacked Peter in gross language, reproach- 
ing nim bitterly for his hypocrisy and broken vows, as wdll as his bad 
taste, pointing at the same time in a sarcastic way at the olgect of his 
present passion; who, though very young, was full formed^ rather 
coarse, and masculine in her person and manners. 

The affections of Peter, which l^ gentle arts might have been 
regained, were estranged by such violence; it was in vain that he 
;«^deav0ured to arrest the torrent of abuse and virulence poured forth 
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on this trying occasion by Eudoxia, whom he could scarcely prevent 
from offering personal indignity to her rival. Seizing the Empress 
somewhat rudely and roughly in his arms^ he dragged her out of the 
room ; for the an^y passions in his own breast when roused were 
ungovernably ferocious. He then called loudly for his favourite Lefort, 
and ordered him to conduct the mad woman, for so he called her, with 
a party of soldiers; to Saltusky. This was a solitary monastery, in a 
desolate situation, at a considerable distance from Moscow, where being 
obliged to take the veil as a member of a religious society, but being in 
fact a close prisoner, she passed the remainder of her melancholy ufe. 
The cruelty of Peter, who never forgave his wife, was extended to her 
descendants ; for the unfortunate Empress had born him two sons. 

Thus Eudoxia, whose birth, beauty and talents procured and quali- 
fied her for a throne, was without legal process degraded, expelled from 
her family, and imprisoned for life ; while in less than two years, — for the 
triumph of Ann Moensen was of short duration, — in less than two years, 
Peter was fascinated by the daughter of a Sclavonian peasant, educated 
by charity, the wife, and, it is said, the virgin widow of a Swedish 
Serjeant, a prisoner, and in fact the slave and property, of Menzikofi^ 
who had succeeded Lefort as the Czar^s favourite. Having excited 
desire by her personal attractions, she became his mistress; but the 
extraordinary powers of her mind soon laid the foundation of a more 
lasting attachment. The fair Sclavonian, whose husband had been 
killed on the day of their marriage, at the storming of Marienbourg, by 
the Russians, became the wife of Peter, secured nis affections during 
the remainder of his life, and became Empress, under the name of 
Catharine the First ; a name familiar to most readers. The conduct 
of Peter towards his first Empress was in the highest degree culpable, 
and cannot be defended; but the behaviour of his roy^d consort was 
faulty and injudicious. Eudoxia, who was far from deficient in good 
sense, ought to have recollected that an inconstant husband ,was 

NEVER YET RECLAIMED BY REPROACH AND VIOLENCE. 

It is, I confess, a severe and humiliating lesson to preach gentleness 
and forbearance to those who have already been grossly and deeply 
injured ; but no other method will succeed : other means have been and 
every day are resorted to, but they only exasperate and augment the 
evil On these unfortunate occasions, wives should endeavour to recall 
wandering affection, as a member of the Church of England mentioned 
in this collection, advises his brethren to reclaim their congr^ations 
from Methodists and sectaries ; they should try to excel their rivals m 
their own arts. Not to be too scrupulously watchful in arraigning con- 
jugal indiscretion, and to redouble the efforts of kindness, attention and 
obedience, though a painful task, is the only probable mode of calling 
back a husband worth having. There is no medium ; if good temper 
and gentleness of manners are once lost, the loves and graces instantly 
fly away. 

URBAIN GRANDIER, a canon in the church of Loudun in the 
Orleanois, during the early part of the seventeenth century, and a 
/popular preacher, who by virtue of a handsome face, and an agreeable 
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ddivery, drew after him laise congregations^ over whom, particularly 
die females, he was accused of exerting an improper influence. Having 
excited the envy of his contemporaries by his excellence, or desenred 
their censures by his misconduct,— for they told strange stories of his 
eonyerting the cloisters of the cathedral into a place of assignation,— he 
was cited Defore the official of Poictiers, who, after a real or pretended 
examination of witnesses, pronounced against him a sentence of degra- 
dation; but the canon, appealing to a superior jurisdiction, was pro- 
nounced innocent In the course of the prosecution, provoked by ill- 
usage, he treated with tlie contempt they deserved tne monks of a 
convent of capuchins in the neighbournood, considering them as 
promoters of tne vexatious and expensive suit he had experienced. 
Although the object of their malice escaped, fhey vowed vengeance 
against him ; he had also been so imprudent as to speak and to write 
against celibacy, making use of an argument not easily answered, *' that 
those who have no wives of their own, are very apt to make use of the 
wives of other people." 

A few years after, certain weak-headed women inflamed with zeal, 
or overcome by vapours and eau-de-vie, fancied themselves bewitched, 
and the circumstance reaching the enemies of Grandier, they thought 
it a favourable opportunity for revenging the insult they had received, 
and persuaded the silly people that the canon of Loudun had brought 
them into their present condition by magic art. The unlucky Url^in 
was again taken into custody, and an abusive but witty satire, called 
the Cobbler of Loudun, having been written a year before, the capuchins 
found means to persuade Cardinal Richelieu, who was grossly abused in 
it, that their prisoner was the author. The enraged statesman imme- 
diately appointed a commission for carrying on a process against 
Grandier for witchcraft ; a proceeding which reflects disgrace on the 
minister's memory, as he must himself have laughed at the ridiculous 
diarge, but thought it a good opportunity to crush an enemy, without 
appearing at all to interest himself in the business ; an abominable 
mode of proceeding, too frequently practised by persons who are neither 
cardinals nor prime ministers. If Richelieu had considered the subject 
of our present article as actuaUy the author of the defamatory libel, it 
was his duty as a gentleman to have proceeded openly against him. 
The commissioners appointed to try Grandier met, and were so credu- 
lous, or so devoted to the wishes of Richelieu, as to give the matter a 
serious hearing ; a number of foolish or malicious persons made oath, 
that they had at difierent times, and at the instigation of the canon^ 
been possessed by devils ; they mentioned the name of each infernal 
spirit which had by means of fjrbain's spells entered into them, Ashta- 
roth, Asmodeus, Uriel, and many others viith which I will not defile 
my page. I blush for the folly or the malignity of human nature, when 
I rdate that the unfortunate man was found guilty and condemned to 
die ; when he heard the sentence, without discovering any emotion, he 
only desired a short time to prepare for another world. In the autumn 
of the year sixteen hundred and thirty-five, and in a Christian country, 
he was actually burnt alive, for a crime be could not commit; a 
transaction which will brand the name of Cardinal Richelieu and the 
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wretches he employed with eternal infamy, "as it is impossible that any 
cf them could belieye in the truth of the charge they brought against 
him. 

Urbain Grandier was a man of good sense and yiTacity, surrounded 
by crafty knaves and cunning fools (for however contradictory the 
term, many such there are), who, envying and hating a man in every 
respect their superior, took advantage of his want of prudence to work 
his ruin. On this occasion his enemy Richelieu employed the base 
passions and absurd prcnudices of mankind as apt instruments to murder 
the man he hated ; if there was any witchcraft in the case, it was evi- 
dently of that species by which the editor of this collection and nine out 
of ten of his readers have often been led astray. 

VAILLANT, JOHN, a French antiquary, of acute intellect and 
indefati&rable application, who becoming an orphan early in life, might 
have suffered the various evils entailed on that helpless state ; but the 
loss of parents was amply supplied by a maternal uncle, who receiving 
the infant into his house, reared it with tenderness and affection ; and 
as the boy grew up, saw with delight his efforts more than repaid, by 
the gratitude, correct conduct, and literary progress of his nephew. At 
the age of twenty-four he took his degree as a doctor in physic ; this 
science he practised a few years as a profession ; but returning to Beau- 
vais, the place of his birth, for the purpose of recovering his health 
after a violent fever, a circumstance happened which presented a new, 
an interesting object to his mind, and determined his future destination. 
Soon after his arrival, the tenant of a little farm he inherited from his 
uncle called, and on being told that Mr. Vaillant was in bed and indis- 
posed, insisted earnestly, that wherever he was he must directly see 
nim ; after a short delay and many urgent entreaties he was admitted. 
Desiring the attendant to withdraw, and carefully locking the door, the 
peasant drew forth a bag, from which he poured on the bed in which 
the astonished Vaillant was lying, a number of gold and silver coins which 
he had discovered in tilling tlie ground ; '' I considered them as my 
landlord's property, and shall now be able to sleep in peace, since I have 
got rid of such dangerous commodities." Uttering these words he 
immediately quitted the house. Surprised at the singularity of this 
address, and affected by the honesty of the rustic, whom he properly 
rewarded, Vaillant passed several days in examining the subterraneous 
produce of his farm, a branch of science which had never before occu- 
pied more than a casual portion of his time and attention. The precious 
relics afforded an agreeable relief to die tedious hours of a convalescent ; 
his curiosity was irritated, and as his health improved the predisposing 
sparks of genius were gradually drawn forth. That which accidentally 
offered as a temporary relaxation, became, by a union of habit and 
inclination, the leading point of his studies, and finally the principal 
occupation of his life. 

Similarity of pursuits brought him acquainted with S^uin, author 
of several ingenious dissertations on medals ; by this gentleman he was in- 
troduced to me minister Colbert, to Messrs. Lamoignon and Harlai. He 
wsLS sent by the first into Italy, Sicily, and Greece, for the purpose of 
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eniidiing a o^eetion which had heen |xreBented to the King of France 
by Gaston^ duke of Orleans. A parson better qualified could not easily 
have been found ; nor, had he been permitted tcT choose, could Vaillant 
have selected an employment more exactly consonant to his own wishes : 
he had acquired the enthusiasm of an antiouary, an enthusiasm which, 
absorbing the faculties of its votaries^ has been often ridiculed^ but to 
which we are indebted for much valuable knowledge, and the solution 
of many important doubts. In the course of his travels he viewed with 
delight the matchless remains of ancient art in that storehouse of anti« 
quities, from which such considerable expcHrtations have been made by 
FVench marauders. Having procured large additions for the royu 
cabinet, collected information, and improved his taste, Vaillant returned 
with impatience to France, and soon after published his '' Coins of the 
Roman Emperors, from Julius Caesar to Posthumus," a useful referential 
work, and an indispensable article in the library of every collector. 
This publication established his reputation ; and the minister was so 
well satisfied, that he despatched him, in sixteen hundred and seventy- 
four, on a second mission. His researches on this occasion were emi- 
nendy successful ; but the ship in which he returned was unfortunately 
taken by a corsair, and poor Vaillant, with a valuable cargo of medals, 
and heavy laden with hopes and fears, was plundered and carried into 
A%iers. 

As France was then at peace with these pirates, and the usual contribu- 
tions which civilized society long submitted to be levied on them had very 
lately been sent, there could be no possible pretence for this outrage but 
downright robbery. The collector was detained several months in this 
nest of thieves, which was a reproach to the supineness, the impotence, 
or the jealous spirit of the maritime powers of Europe. Notwithstand- 
ing the repeated reclamations of the French consul, he might have ' 
passed his life in captivity had not his friends, by a well-appued pre- 
sent, prevailed on the barbarians to set him at liberty, and he was per- 
mitted to re-purchase the most valuable of his coins. 

Eager to return, and anxious to leave a country hateful to God and 
man, he seized the first opportunity of embarking in a vessel bound to 
Marseilles ; but two days after his departure from Africa, a Salle rover 
bore down, and in spite of all their efforts gained fast upon them. 
Our traveller now experienced that blasting of renewed hope so pecu- 
liarly galling, and wnich has been described as making the heart sick ; 
but being determined not to be deprived of those treasures which he had 
tak^i such pains to procure, and bought at a double price, he retired to 
the cabin, and selecting his most valuable coins, proceeded to swallow 
them, considering his stomach as the safest and most inaccessible of all 
repositories. He had scarcely finished his unpleasant repast when the 
savages approached, hailed, and were in the act of preparing to board 
them, when a brisk gale suddenly springing up, effectually separated 
the ships ; a violent storm came on, the waves rolled mountains high, 
and after running before the wind several days in a tempestuous sea, 
they were driven on the coast of Spain. Drenched with sea-water, half 
dead with fatigue, terror, and cold, and extremely incommoded with 
what he had taken into his stomach, Vaillant was carried on men's 
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shoulders through the surf, and but for the weU-timed hospitality of a 
friendly Spaniard, would have perished under his sufferings. The 
moment his health permitted, he returned to Paris and consulted several 
medical friends on the subject of his hidden treasure, which he had 
reason to fear would be productive of injurious effects on his constitution. 
Leaving, by their advice, his cure to nature, he was gradually restored 
to healm ; an Otho, a scarce piece, and I believe a unique, proved the 
most obstinate and troublesome, as well as the most valuable of his 
inmates. 

So keen was our adventurer in pursuit of knowledge, or so earnest 
were his patrons in employing him, that after a short interval he visited 
the remotest parts of Egypt and Persia. Without experiencing the 
perils of his former voyage, he considerably augmented the royal cabinet, 
added to his own intellectual stores, and imparted the fruit of his 
labours to the public in a '' Medallic History of the Syrian Kings," a work 
replete with sound erudition, and (what is rare on subjects of antiquity) 
with new information. Scantily furnished with materials, and obliged 
cautiously to pick his road through intricacy and obscurity, but occa- 
sionally assisted bv Josephus and the book of Maccabees, he has filled 
a chasm in a perplexed dynasty of kings who reigned from the death of 
Alexander, tiU Syria, finally subjugated by Pompey, became a Roman 
province. On the unerring evidence of inscriptions and medals, he has 
produced the names and accurately fixed the duration of the reigns of 
several kings, concerning whom history is wholly silent 

It is not my intention in the present article to mention every work 
for which the republic of letters is obliged to Vaillant ; his life appears 
to have been wholly occupied by scientific travels and literary research. 
He was also as much valued for the qualities of his heart as his anti- 
quarian knowledge, and became the personal favourite of Cosmo the 
Third, great duke of Tuscany, who annually supplied him with the 
best wine his dominions could afford. Generally respected, and so 
fortunate as to pass through life without experiencing that envy and 
opposition which eminence, particularly literary eminence, so often 
excites, he died at the age of seventy-five ; and I conclude tliis hasty 
outline with a little trait in his domestic history, not generally known. 

When a young man he had been introduced, in his medical capacity, 
to a respectable family, of which two amiable daughters formed a part. 
The beaut;^ and cood qualities of the younger made an impression on 
the physician, wno flattered himself that nis attentions were not dis- 
agreeable. But the delirium, the delicious delirium of a first passion, 
was interrupted by Vaillant*s perceiving that he had undesignedly 
attracted the regards of the elder sister, who, imprudently yielding to 
an impulse which so few of us are able to resist, seriously alarmed ner 
parents, but particularly the lovers, when they foUnd there was no 
alternative for the unhappy woman but hopeless death or Vaillanfs 
sacrificing his inclinations to benevolence and pity. With a laudable 
self-denid, which few men in such a situation would imitate, he led 
to the altar the sister of his first love, who, noUy suppressing the 
struggles of contending passion, repeatedly assured him she should 
consider his saving her sister's life as the most convincing proof of his 
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attachment to her. He sorvived the object of his duty rather than 
choice, whom he treated with tenderness and attention ; but, again a 
single man, found it impossible to prevent the recurring tide of his 
earliest hopes, which^ though yielding to the honourable impulse of pity, 
had never subsided. He still saw and still loved the sister of his 
deceased wife ; this lady also felt the purest and most ardent affection 
for a worthy man, who, in obedience to her earnest^ oft-repeated,but 
heart-breaking entreaties, had yielded the first wish of his heart Such 
circumstances, not often paralleled in real life, promised to render two 
excellent persons miserable for life ; sacrifices to canonical r^ulation, 
the innocent victims of severe destiny. Their situation powerfully 
awakened the sympathy and feelings of all who knew them ; the affair 
was submitted to the good sense of Julius Rospigliosi, who at that time 
presided in the chair of St Peter, under tfie title of Clement the Ninth. 
The rigour of the ecclesiastic was conquered by the feelings of the man ; 
a dispensation was granted by tlie pontiff, and the authority of the 
churcn sanctioned a union prompted by nature, and hallowed by mutual 
inclination. 

VALENTINE GREATRAKES, a native of Ireland in the early 
part of the seventh century, and clerk of the peace for the county of 
€k>rk during the reign of Cromwell. Having been dismissed at the 
restoration, he retired to a small farm he inherited from his father, at 
Affane, in the county of Waterford : in this sequestered spot which 
was the place of his birth, exchanging an active life and animating 
objects for solitude and books, he became melancholy, and devoted him- 
self to the mysteries of religious contemplation. After six years' seclu^^ 
sion from the business and the amusements of human life, in a moment^ 
as he said of inspiration, but as his enemies asserted of crafty finesse 
and political leger-de'main, he felt a strong persuasion that he possessed 
the gift of curing many obstinate, dangerous, and painful diseases, 
without the help of internal medicines* His first attempts proving 
successful, gradually established and diffused his reputation, the country 
people repau'ed to his house in crowds, and his time and attention were 
fully occupied in removing their complaints and visiting the wealthier 
classes of society, who required his assistance in different parts of Ireland. 
But his fame was not confined to that kingdom. Several eminent and 
noble persons earnestly requested his presence in England; and on his 
arrival in London, King Charles the Second sent for nim several times 
to inquire concerning his method of cure, had many long conversations 
with him, and, being pleased with his manners and deportment, made 
him an honourable present. Greatrakes was also patronised by the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, Dr. Whichcote, and Dr. Patrick. Cudworth, 
author of the Intellectual System, and Mr. Flamstead, the astronomer^ 
were his patients. With these gentlemen he conversed unreservedly on 
the subject of his gift of heating,^ No medicines, as I have before 
ob6erve«l, were given internally, or externally applied. The only means 
he employed were gentle friction with the palm of his hand (which is 
said to have been remarkably white and soft), and prayer. He succeeded 
in a great number of cases, and differed in one respect from the common 
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rtin of irregular medical practitioners ; he was diffident, modest, and 
unassuming, and owned without scruple that he was himself no more 
able to account for his success than others, but from supernatural inter- 
position. After practising several years with profit and repute, he can* 
dkUy confessed that his gift was departed. We are not now able to deter- 
mine wnether independence had cooled his zeal. Perhaps some circum- 
stance with which we are unacquainted, or the caprice of public opinion, 
had diminished the faith of his patients. 

A modem writer has compared the manual applications of Greatrakes 
to the flourishes of animal magnetism ; which a few years since excited 
considerable attention at Paris, and afterwards in tne English metro* . 
polls. Although much more was made and said on this subject than 
was really true, one of the principles on which the theory depends, 
nervous susceptibility, as producing important effects on the animal 
economy, cannot be denied: this also must have been powerfully assisted 
by the strong faith, the implicit confidence and enthusiastic z^, of its 
ardent votaries. With such powerful aid have not prepared toads, 
powder of post, or of human scull, has not the touch of a dead man's 
hand hanging from a gallows actually fought wonderful cures ? In a 
case where a desperate wound had been inmcted, did not Sir Kenelm 
Digby disbelieve the patient's death, when told that the weapon had 
been rubbed with his sympathetic powder.^ As to the susceptibility of 
the nervous system, many of my readers must recollect, in the puerile 
ecstasy of their early sports, the powerful and often the distressing effect 
of being threatened to be ticklcMl, accompanied by a correspondent mo* 
tion of the hand, often without being touched. This and much more 
we are willing to allow ; but what must be the feelings of a parent, and 
where was the integrity of a friend, who in a putrid fever could be pre- 
yailed on to delay means incontestably useful, and to send for an ope* 
ritor, at eighty miles' distance, to an only, a much-loved child, expirmg 
under a disease which the unhappy father was convinced, alas, when U 
was too late / might have been conquered by the timely^exhibition of 
Peruvian bark, and half a dozen botues of port wine ! Pompous words, 
mysterious motions, wonderful tales, and shaded rooms, may help to 
lighten the burthensome leisure of languid amateurs and feeble valetu- 
dinarians: but to rely on doubtful means in cases where a few hours' 
delay is irrecoverably fatal, and where the instruments for restoring 
health are long established, certain and precisely pointed out ; to hold 
out a broken reed for sinking nature to rest against, when a strong 
pillar of support is within our reach, is committing murder. 

VASSENT, CATHERINE, the daughter of a French peasant, 
who at the age of seventeen, and in the humble capacity of a menial, 
exhibited a spontaneous, benevolent intrepidity, which entitles her to a 
place in this collection. A common sewer of considerable depth hav* 
mg been opened at Noyon for the purpose of repair, four men passing 
by late in the evening unfortunately fell in, no precautions having been 
taken to prevent so probable an accident. It was midnight before their 
situation was known, and in addition to the difficulty of procuring 
assistance at that unseasonable hour, every person who came was inti. 
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midated from attempting to rescue the sufibcated men for fear of a 
similar fate. Fearless ot danger, and irresistibly impelled by the cries 
of their wives and children, Catherine Vassent, a servant of the town, 
insisted on being lowered without delay into the noxious opening ; and 
fastening a cord, with which she had furnished herself previous to her 
descent, round two of their bodies, assisted by those above, she restored 
them to life and their families ; but in descending a second time, her 
breath b^an to fail, and after effectually securing a cord to the body of 
a third man, she had sufficient presence of mind, though in a fainting 
condition, to fix the rope firmly to her own hair, whicn hung in long 
and luxuriant curls round a full and well-formed neck. 

Her neighbours, though they felt no inclination to imitate her heroism, 
willingly contributed such assistance as they could safely afford ; in 
pulling up what they thought the third man's body, they saw with sur« 
prise and concern the lifeless body of Catherine, suspended by her hair, 
and swinging on the same cord. Fresh air, with proper remedies, soon 
restored this excellent girl ; and I know not whether most to admire her 
generous fortitude in a third time exploring the pestilential cavern, 
which had almost proved fatal to her, or to execrate the timidity of the 
by-standers for not sharing in the glorious danger. In consequence 
of the delay produced by her indisposition, the fourth man was drawn 
up an irrecoverable corpse. 

Her conduct did not pass unnoticed ; a procession of the corporation, 
and a solemn Te Deum, took place on the occasion ; Catherine received 
the public thanks of the Duke of Orleans, the Bishop of Noyon, and the 
town magistrates ; an emblematic medal, with considerable pecuniary 
retribution, and a civic crown, were also bestowed upon her ; to these 
were added the congratulations of her own heart, that best reward to a 
benevolent mind. 

VENTRILOQUISM, the gift of modifying the voice in such a man- 
ner as to make it appear, literally speaking, to proceed from the stomach; 
but this art, which I apprehend can only be attained by persons possess- 
ing a peculiar organization in the muscles of speech and deglutition, 
applied in a general sense, qualifies the practisers of it to make their 
words seem to proceed from any distance or in any direction they may 
chobse. Various authors have written on this curious subject ; Eusta- 
thius, bishop of Antioch, in the fourth, his translator, Leo AUatius, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth, and Brodeau, a learned critic, in the 
sixteenth century ; it is also mentioned by our countryman Dickenson, 
in his Delphi Pncenicizantes, Oxford, 1 653 ; but no writer hath entered 
on it in so full, and, but for his eternal digressions, so entertaining a 
manner, as the ingenious De La Chapelle, in a work, published at Paris 
nearly Uiirty years ago. By these writers, the singular narrative of the 
interview of Saul, king of Israel, with the witch of Cndor, has, in their 
opinionSfheen satisfactorily explained; they consider the speech addressed 
to the unfortunate monarch as actually proceeding from the mouth of 
the reputed sorceress. To corroborate this opinion, they observe, that 
in the whole of this transaction, the king appears to have been over- 
whelmed by guilt, and almost senseless with despair, without fortitude 
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of body or of mind ; ^* he had eaten no bread all the day^ nor all the 
night, and there was no strength in him ;*' he thus became the easy 
dupe of an artful woman, who reaped every advantage of time, place, 
and a disturbed imagination. As Saul, prostrate on the ground, and in 
the agonies of a wounded mind, trusted whoHy to the account of the 
familifir spirit^ and to his ear ; for it does not appear that he himself 
actually taw all that is related in the twenty-eighth chapter of the First 
Book of Samuel ; the moment " he perceived that it was Samuel, he 
stooped with hviface to the ground," The reputation acquired and the 
influence established by the ancient oracles have also been supposed to 
be derived from the same source ; as the priest, possessing this valuable 
acquirement, might himself deliver forth the responses, without incur- 
ring any risk of discovery, from an unfaithful accomplice, a subterra^- 
neous communication, or the aid of a hollow tree. Of this wonderful 
talent, which, like the Ars Divinitoria, the subject of another page in these 
volumes, seems to depend on some peculiarity of structure in die animal 
machine, an instance occurs in this collection, in which ventriloquism 
was applied to forward the purposes of a rejected lover. See Brabant^ 
Lewis. 

VERSAILLES, a splendid palace, built at an enormous expense, by 
Lewis the Fourteenth, king of France, who when it was finished, and 
what some palace-builders forget^ paid for, burnt every paper that could 
furnish an estimate of the expenditure. The king was one of those 
common characters we meet with at the corner oi every street ; his 
feeling and good sense made him ashamed of a bad action, but did not 
prevent his committing it; for surely to build a palace which cost more 
than a million of money, at the expense of his subjects, and when he 
already had more houses than he could make use of, cannot be defended. 
Versailles, from an obscure village, became a large town ; and although 
the seat of a court, the inhabitants of it during the late revolutionary 
mania were remarked as the most furious and sanguinary enemies of 
the king. This has been accounted for in the following manner by 
the democratic writers ; because they were near the seat of the disease^ 
and daily eye-witnesses of the degraded state to which aristocracy had 
reduced itself, its most violent enemies being often found among the 
reptiles who feed on its corruptions. I recollect the words but not 
the name of some writer in the reign of King Charles the First, who 
makes the unhappy monarch exclaim as follows : 

" The fiercest furies that do daily tread 
Upon^ny griefs, are those 
Who from my bounty gained their daily bread.'' 

VERUE, JOANNA BAPTIST A, daughter of the duke de Luyncs, 
and a much-loved wife of the Count de Verlie ; a woman of extraordi- 
nary beauty, intellect, and accomplishment, but an unfaithful wife ; to 
this defect in duty her husband undesignedly contributed. Not con- 
tent with possessing such excellence, joined to a love of retirement and 
domestic life, the thoughtless and imprudent count was perpetually 
speaking of her charms to his royal master, Victor Amadeus, King of 
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Sardinia, and duke of Savoy, a sovereign, who, with many good quali- 
ties, was alternately a prey to female art, capricious infatuation, and 
unavailing repentance. Hearing so much of the Countess de Veriie, 
and her hushand frequently boasting how much she excelled all the 
ladies he saw, the king asked why he did not bring her to Turin. As 
if impatient of the happiness he enjoyed, in an unlucky moment he 
introduced her at court, and she became a favourite with the queen, who 
litde suspected that she was encouraging a rival in the affections of her 
husband. Amadous soon became passionately fond of her ; princes and 
kings, it has been said, make rapid strides in love; the countess, fasci- 
nated by royal attentions, and irritated by some real or imaginary 
neglect on the part of her husband, forgot her duty, and forfeited her 
r^utation. A separate establishment, guards, and other accompani- 
ments of royalty, soon proclaimed to the indignant public her splendid 
infamy. 

The injured queen was for a long time unacquainted with their 
amours, till, with a design of showing the height of his regard for the 
fair favourite, and in that peculiar fatality which often accompanies 
guilt, Victor actually invited his royal consort to a public entertainment, 
given in honour of the birth of a child he had by tne countess. It was 
not till the company sat down to table, that the eyes of the unhappy 
wife were open to the cruel and unfeeliug conduct of her husband. The 
guilty countess was adorned with some of the most valuable of the 
jeweis which had been presented to the queen on her marriage; natu- 
rally provoked at such indecorous and unfeeling treatment, after re- 
proaching them for thus adding insult to injury, the queen imme- 
diately quitted the room. 

For the honour of the count it ought to be recorded, that the moment 
he perceived the consequences of ms folly approaching, he could not 
reconcile it to himself to remain a silent and contented spectator of 
domestic dishonour ; he repented a thousand times, as we all do, of our 
indiscretions, when it is too late. Having demanded an audience of the 
king, which as guilt is always a coward was denied, in a short inter- 
view with his infatuated wife he pointed out the ingratitude and base- 
ness of her conduct ; spoke of the frail texture of royal attachments and 
unlawful love; professed himself ready to forgive what had passed if 
she would directly separate from her seducer, and with her husband, 
that husband whom she once professed to love, quit Turin for ever. 
Their conversation was interrupted by a message from the king, who 
probably dreaded the result of so trying a struggle ; but the lady show- 
ing no symptom of returning duty, the count left her in agonies ; and 
after indignantly rejecting a pension of two hundred Uiousand Uvres, 
settled on him by the king, whom had I been the injured husband I 
would instantly have put to death, the count quitted Turin, and repaired 
to Paris. 

In the blandishments of unhallowed pleasure, and forgetful of her 
nuptial vows, three years passed quickly away. At length perceiving 
a diminution of royal favour, stimulated by compunction, and a return 
of suppressed affection for her absent husband, and probably disgusted, 
as every sensible and delicate woman must be at her d^raded condi- 
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tion^ which, excepting the thin yeil of splendoar, diflfered in no one essen- 
tial from the ocuous and ohscene situation of a prostitate, with the 
additional character of a foul and ungrateful adulteress, the countess 
determined to leave the king. Taking advantage of his absence on a 
journey to Chambery, and assisted by ner brother who resided at Paris, 
with whom she had corresponded on the subject, relays of post-horses 
were provided at short distances; ^e departed from Turin, and was 
half way to Paris before Amadeus was apprised of her departure. The 
queen's jewels, with a letter for the king, were found on her toilette ; 
sne apologized for her conduct, imputing it to the anguish of repent* 
ance for her sinful life; she expressed the warmest sense of his kindness 
and attentions, and concluded with earnestly entreating his majesty to 
be reconciled to the queen, as it would add considerably to her peace of 
mind to hear that she was no longer the occasion of separating him 
from so good and worthy a woman. Victor, chagrined at her abrupt 
departure, and apparent want of tenderness, bitterly cursed the whole 
sex, in a transport of rage, but impelled rather by necessity than incli- 
nation, reluctantly followed her advice. The countess, unhappy, id- 
though considerably enriched, and still feeling the impressions of her 
first love, that love, which however faithless or unworthy the object of 
it, or we ourselves may prove, we never recollect without r^ret ; the 
countess, in the hope of being able to compensate for her failure by 
future good conduct, and probably wishing to emei^ from the infamy 
of her condition, planned a reconciliation with her husband. T^s 
purpose she wished to accomplish without subjecting herself to the 
mortification of a notorious refusal ; an opportunity soon offered of 
putting her scheme into execution, and in ner own way. A publie 
aitertainment with a grand masquerade bdng announced to be given 
by a prince of the blood, a few louis d'ors to his valet enabled the lady 
to find out that the Count de Verue was to be present, and the dress he 
was to wear. While the unfaithful wife was making these inquirioty 
she could not help detaining the servant, an old and faithful domestic 
of the family, to ask him a few questions concerning his master, the 
life he led, and the company he kept. The feelings of the countess may 
be guessed at, when the valet informed her, that his master had neither 
enjoyed health nor spirits since he left Turin ; that his sister, alarmed 
at the state of her In'other's health, had insisted on his consulting s 
physician, who described the disease as an affection of the mind, en- 
tirely out of the reach of medicine, and recommended company and 
dissipation. On this principle the unhappy man had been prevailed 
on to promise his sister that he would accompany her to the masquerade. 
The valet added, that the count saw little company, but spent the great- 
est part of his time alone in his room ; that his chief attention seemed 
occupied by a picture, on which he fixed his melancholy eyes for hours 
together. " A picture,'' replied the countess, with augmented emotion, 
*' a picture, and of whom ?" " Of yourself, ma'am," said the valet, in 
an emphatic expressive manner, and immediately quitted the apartment. 
The adulteress, as if a dagger had pierced her vitals, instantly sunk on 
the floor, in the agonies of bitter repentance. 
Whilst she had been passing her unhallowed hours in chambering 
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and wantonness^ her deserted husband, the object of her earliest love, 
and for whom eyen in the moments of infidelity she was not able wholly 
to suppress her affection, her deserted husband had been solitary, dis- 
ccmsolate, comfortless, and unhappy; still doting on the unndthfol 
blaster of all his jo^s. Such reflections stimulated the countess to pur« 
sue her purpose with augmented eagerness ; she prepared for the maa* 
querade, and resolved to appear in the assumed character of Diana. The 
day which was to decide her fate at length arrived ; and as midnight 
approadied, beinff conveyed to the festive spot, she was literally what 
she appeared to be, the goddess of the night; her splendid and ex« 
pensive dress, ornamented with jewels, whidi were not within the reach 
of common finances, and her superior air and deportment, attracting 
general attention. It was some time before the count appeared ; when 
at last he entered the room, supported by his sister, his debilitated 
appearance and slow pace soon caught her eye, he was the obost of 
DEPARTED JOT. Having seated himself near where she sat, the countess 
soon contrived to enter into conversation with him, in that kind of 
audible whisper, which on such occasions is the general vehicle of 
foUy or of crime. From the state of her feelings she was unable to 
exhibit external gaiety, while discontent sat heavy on her heart Af- 
fecting, or actually experiencing indisposition, and hinting a wish to 
retire, she mentioned with regret that her carriage was sent home, witih 
orders not to return till a late hour. The count, feeling interested in 
the fate of the fair stranger, offered to attend her home in his own coach, 
which he had ordered to wait, designing to make a short stay ; with 
apparent reluctance, but inward satis&ction, she accepted his offer; and 
they were driven to a house in magnificence nearly approaching to a 
palace, in the Fauxbourg St. Germaine. The count, though ill able, 
insisted on handing the lady from his coach ; as she descended, the 
mask, by accident or design, dropped from her face, and discovered that 
countenance he had so often looked on with tenderness and rapture 
drowned in tears. He paused for a moment, distracted by love, which 
was still ardent, and resentments proportionately keen ; the latter pre- 
dominated, and, in the anguish of a husband irreparably injured, he 
turned from the woman he once adored, without uttering a word. 
The miserable countess, sinking under the horrors of her situation^ 
was conveyed by the attendants to her apartment; and De Veriie, 
notwithstanding the state of his health, soon after joined a r^ment on 
actual service, and met with that death he had long and ardently desired. 
This is another of the numerous instances daily occurring in which a 
little prudence and a little common sense would have prevented irre- 
trievable calamity. The count De Veriie had too high an opinion of 
his wife's chastity, and thought she would, like gold, be more pure for 
passing through the fire ; I repeat on this occasion what I have so often 
said— poor human nature is not made of materials for such trials ; " head 
us not into temptation" is a safe axiom, laid down by .one who well 
knew, because he made us, what we are. 

VICIOUS EXTRAVAGANCE. Of this tendency, which I have 
been told is the burthen of my song, the distressing effects have beea 
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fireauently pointed out in different parts of this coUecdon ; but I would 
"wish in my eodeavours to inculcate the lessons of a generous economy, 
I mean that economy which curtails its own enjoyments to enable it to 
provide for the wants of others, I would wish to distinguish between 
that fashionable meanness, that actual poverty produced by selfish gra* 
tification, and two other apparently similar but very difierent systems 
. of economy. The first may be described as an habitual love of money, 
a mechanical attraction of the fingers and palm of the hand towards 
guineas and bank-notes, accompanied with a reflection so soothing to 
human pride, that the possessor excels nine in ten of the persons he 
meets in the number and value of these precious rouleaus and fascinat- 
ing pieces of paper. The other is a laudable system of self-denial and 
moderation, an abstinence from superfluous pleasure and indulgence, 
for the purpose of affording comfort and relief to misfortune and dis- 
tress, but more particularly to a useful class of individuals in the middle 
ranks of society, who, above parochial relief, struggling with calanoity, 
and concealing want by decent effort, too often escape the rapid but 
benignant glance of modem charity. How delightful the task to assist, 
privately, and without the pain of public acknowldgment, such worthy 
characters, while the sturdy beggar, or the worthless diabby-genteel 
mendicant, throwing themselves on the public without exertion, should 
whine and lament unpitied, but not unscourged ! 

In how many of the faces we meet in this over-grown metropolis, 
absorbed in business or in pleasure, in how many faces do we see eroding 
care and distorting vexation, ill-disguised and lurking behind the 
assumed mask of gaiety and unconcern ! How few the countenances 
which exhibit an easy heart and the calm composure of innocent con- 
tent ! Such are the inconsistencies, and, if tney were not tragical in 
their effects, the ridiculous inconsistencies into which we are seduced 
by pride and affectation ; on ill-founded hope and chimerical expecta- 
tions, on a twenty thousand pound prize, or the death and l^acy of a 
forty-eighth cousin, we erect a cobweb fabric of doubtful possibilities, 
and indulge in habits which render us at once poor and ridiculous. 
At a single touch of the wand of time, of truth, of accident, or common 
sense, the silken pavilion vanishes, the building disappears ; we start 
from the disgraceful walking sleep in which we pretended to be, and 
find ourselves undone. 

But the evils entailed on vicious extravagance fall more heavily on 
the innocent than on the guilty ; in the urgency of embarrassment we 
lose sight of moral rectitude, adding fraud and inhumanity to crimes 
which have already undone us ; whole families, friends and associates, 
are ruined by suretyship or by loans procured in the unsuspecting hour 
of social merriment ; humble industry is taxed to feed the cravings of 
pride, and enormous charges made in every species of traffic we foUow. 
Children educated in habits which even in prosperous times it is im- 
possible for them to continue, and on the first approach of disaster 
thrown on society helpless and unhappy, with all the tendencies of 
luxurious indolence, false refinement, and morbid sensibility. 

But notwithstanding these and a thousand such spectacles hovering 
or bowling around us, crowding the hospital and ^ected from the jaif 
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we still persist in the miserable system of Urnng a little like other people:, 
and are Deard ftt intervals complaining of taxes, times, and tardy rents, 
foi^tting that economy is tlte parent of evert/ virtue, and that we create 
the evils we lament, or aggravate them by folly and perverseness. 
When we are at last borne down by the pressure of calamity, and irre- 
coverably sinking into the abyss of despair, it will afford us little con- 
solation to reflect that we lived genteelly —ihdX our wives and daughters 
excelled their neighbours in the elegance and splendour of dress ; that, 
of our sons, Tom was a jolly dog, George a wit, and Edward a fine 
gentleman. 

' VICTOR AMADEUS, king of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, a 
warrior and a statesman, who, after revising the laws and improving 
the revenues of his country, resolved in the decline of life to quit his 
throne. Having secured to himself a household and an income, which 
he thought equu to all his wants, in a moment of despondence, caprice^ 
or vexation, which those who have worn a crown are best able to 
describe, he signed an act of abdication, and his son, with the usual 
ceremonies, was declared his immediate successor. But Amadeus 
exhibited a melancholy proof of the difficulty in descending from 
supreme authority to private life; with all his attainments, he had 
neglected to qualify himself for that which half the world so ardently 
pant after, but which a kind distribution of Providence has fortunatelv 
put out of their reach — a state of absolute leisure. Those hours which 
had been agreeably and usefully occupied by important enterprise, 
interesting discussion, or splendid enjoyment, dragged heavily on ih 
the stillness of inactive retreat. 

Let professional and commercial men, exhausted by the conflicts of 
competition, and inflamed by the ardour of getting money, who wish 
to retire to their seats, let tliem pause before they sign aud seal, and 
consider the case of the royal sufferer I record. It may teach them a 
useful lesson, ^ that the worst importunities, the most embarrassing 
perplexities of business, are softness and luxury compared with the 
mcessant cravings of vacancy, and the unsatisfactory expedients of idle- 
ness ;*' occupation, is the only preventer of chagrin, and employment the 
grand specific for suppressing the anxieties of an active mind, which 
for want of salutary avocation will too often torment itself. 

The subject of my present article, irritated by the rapid and unfeel- 
ing transfer of kindness aud attention in those who, when he was 
king, had professed themselves the humblest and most faithful of his 
subjects, and stimulated by the solicitations of an ambitious mistress, 
who sighed for the attendance of a court and the pomp of a drawing- 
room, demanded, in a fatal moment, to be restored to his crown and 
sceptre. From the peculiar situation of European politics, and probably 
from that love of power and pre-eminence which reigns triumphant in 
the most republican breast of us all, his request could not be granted. 
The harshness of refusal was softened by delay, and by referring so 
momentous a point to the council. The advisers of the young ung 
deliberated, but were not likely to recommend a proceeding whicn 
would have occasioned their own dismission. )n consequence of the 
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restlessness of Amadeas and the intrigaing spirit of his faYonrite, the 
young king uhu under the necestUy of impriioning his father for Ufe I 
FttUa necessity ! Miserable parent ! and, in spite of his elevation, 
unhappy son ! 

But l)efore we decide on the conduct of one or the other, let us not 
be too sure— after having resigned supreme power in a moment of 
visionary philosophy or impatient inquietude — ^let us not be too sure 
that, findmg it necessary to our happiness, we should not make a 
simUar attempt to recover it. Fathers probably will think that a son 
ought to have refused to a parent nothing in his power to bestow. 
Those who may charge the young prince with a want of affection, 
diould recollect the fondness for sceptres natural at lus age ; they should 
also consider, that the wish of Amadous to recover that which he had 
coolly and unrequested given up with all legal formality, was in itself, 
according to the laws of civilized society, treason and injustice ; that in 
case the young prince had prevailed on himself to make the sacrifice, 
and surrender that which he lawfully possessed to an old man governed 
by a woman, it would in all probability have been fatal to himself, and 
highly injurious to the peace and interest of the people he governed. 
This was, in short, one of those situations in wnidn no good man or 
feeling son would ever wish to be placed ; and the emotions excited in 
the young man's breast must have equalled or surpassed in poignancy 
the pangs of wounded sensibility and mortified ambition felt by his 
wretched father. 

Perhaps, after all, the haughty favourite of the old man's heart was 
alone to blame. There is a period of our lives when, if we listen not 
to the voice of reason and religion, when corrupted by vicious habits, 
we are too apt to yield ourselves to the impotent imbecility of our pas- 
sions, and become the despicable tools of artful, unprincipled females. 
Desperate is the condition of that man, miserable are his friends and 
relations, who, in his declining life, exchanges consistency, honour, and 
justice, for the vapid dregs of impurity. It would be no bad addition 
to our statutes, were they not already too voluminous, to fix a period 
when tottering old age should cease to have the power of marrying, or 
disposing of its property, to the injury of a lawful descendant. Certain 
right honourable legacy hunters would probably be disappointed in the 
illicit objects of their artful attentions ; but misery ,^distress, shame, and 
mortifying ridicule, would be prevented in many a family, deprived of 
a support to which it was entitled by law and nature, and ruined by 
hoary decrepitude listening to the plausible but selfish suggestions of 
some splendid Jesuitic declaimer, or fascinated by the meretricious 
glances of a mercenary beauty, angling for an old man's heart — an old 
man indecorously affecting in December the inconsistent and exhausting 
frolics of May. 

VIGNOLES, STEPHEN, commonly called Lahire, the valiant 
associate of the brave Dunois, who raised the siege of Montargis with a 
comparatively small number of men in the fifteenth century, when 
France, so often doomed to popular or r^al despotism, was alternately 
ravaged and re-oonquered by the English mvaders, the amorous 
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Charles the Seventh, and the martial Maid of Orleans. A short 
article is assigned to this gay and gallant Frenchman for the purpose of 
noticing a singolar prayer which, on the faith of an old but pleasant 
French nistorian, he is said to have made use of previous to his march- 
ing to battle. 

As Lahire approached the enemy, seeing accidentally a regimental 
chaplain, he demanded of him absolution. ** You must first confess 
your sins/' said the priest. '* I cannot spare time at present/' replied 
the captain, "• for we are at this moment preparing to fight, and as to 
sinsy 1 hope I have not demeaned mvself worse than my neighbours." 
His request beinff granted, he drew his sword, and raising his eyes tO 
heaven exclaimed, '< Deal with me I beseech thee, O Lord, this day as 
I would with thee if I were God and thou wert Lahire." He then led 
pn his troops. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the period in which he lived 
to determine whether the lively, the characteristic, but irreverent idea 
of Vipnoles was precisely his own ; but the thought, natural in a man 
ambitious of showing gaiety and unconcern in the hour of danger, can* 
not be comprehended in the short list of those things which have been 
said but once. After travelling through many a page in various forms, 
ascribed to different persons, out its origin acknowledged by none, it 
has been seized by an English humorist and poet, I believe Matthew 
Prior, who has put it into the mouth of Martm Elton Brod, a Dutch- 
man, yet a wit. 

VILLACERFE, MADAME, a French lady of noble family, dignified 
character, and unblemished life, whose death was distinguished by a 
greatness of mind not usual in her sex, and, when we consider all its 
circumstances, unequalled by the most renowned heroes of antiqvuty. 
The short history of this excellent woman is I believe generally known, 
and will probably be recognised by many of mv readers; but she is so 
striking an example of Christian fortitude, philosophic suffering, gene- 
rous forbearance,jand angdic love, without the least alloy of vanity, self- 
ishness, or sensudity, that the affecting narrative cannot be dwelt on 
too lon^, or repeated too often. An early, a mutual affection, had 
taken place between the subject of our present article, and Festeau, an 
eminent surgeon of Paris; but from the insurmountable obstacles which 
in those days (1700) so strictly guarded superior rank, all further inter- 
course was prevented than animated civilities, when opportunities 
offered, and soft but secret wishes. The lover would have perished 
rather than by a rash proceeding d^ade the object of his affections in 
the eyes of her family and the world ; and his mistress, taught by love, 
the omnipotent leveller of all distinctions, though she felt too powerfully 
the merit of Festeau, who in the scale of unprejudiced reason far out- 
weighed a thousand pretenders to frivolous accomplishment and super- 
ficial attainment, nobly resolved 

To quit the object of no common choice. 
In mild submission to stem duty^s voice, 
The much-lovM man "with all bis claims resign, 
And sacrifice delight at duty*s shrine. 
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Several years passed in this honourable contest with the passions, in 
which duty and honour triumphed over wild wishes and selfish appe^ 
tites. Madame Villacerfe, from an indisposition which confined her to 
her chamber but not to her bed, was by the prescription of a physician 
ordered to be bled. Festeau, as surgeon to the family, being sent for, 
his countenance as he entered the room proved the state of his mind. 
After gently touching her pulse, and putting a few professional questions 
in a low voice, he prepar^ for the operation, by tucking up that part of 
a loose dress which covered her arm ; an interesting business to a man 
who had long laboured with the most ardent attadiment to his lovely 
patient, whose illness diffused an irresistible softness over her features* 
and lighted up the embers of an affection, suppressed, but never extin- 
tinguished. Pressing the vein, in order to render it more prominent, 
he was observed to be seized with a sudden tremor, and to change his 
colour : this circumstance was mentioned to the lady, not without a 
fear that it might prevent his bleeding her with his usual dexterity. 
On her observing with a smile that she confided entirely in Festeau'd 
skill, and was sure he had no inclination to do her an injury, he 
appeared to recover himself, and smiling, or forcing a smile, proceeded 
to his work, which was no sooner performed, than he cried out, '* I am 

THE MOST UNFORTUNATE MAN ALIVE, I HAVE OPENED AN ARTERY' 
INSTEAD OP A VEIN." 

It is not easy to describe his distraction, or her composure ; in less 
than three days, the state of her arm, in consequence of the accident, 
rendered amputation necessary, when so far from using her unhappy 
surgeon with the peevish resentment of a little mind, she requested of 
him not to be absent from any consultation on the treatment of her 
case, and ordered her will to be made. After her arm was taken off^ 
symptoms appearing which convinced Festeau and his associates that 
less than twenty-four hours would terminate the existence of one who 
was an ornament to her sex, the voice, the looks, the anguish of her 
lover, as well as her own feelings, convinced her of the solemn truth. 
This opinion, her earnest and solemn entreaties, entreaties on a death- 
bed not to be disregarded, obliged her friends to confirm, and a few 
hours before that awful moment, which none can escape, and which 
bold bad men only tifflsct to despise; after desiring the attendants to 
leave the cnamber, Madame Villacerfe addressed her disconsolate sur- 

§eon in the following words : " You give me inexpressible concern for 
le sorrow in which I see you overwhelmed, notwithstanding your kind 
efforts to conceal it. I am removing — to all intents and purposes, I am 
removed—from human life and all that relates to it, it is therefore highly 
incumbent on me to b^n to think and act like one wholly uncon- 
cerned in it. I feel not the least resentment or displeasure on the 
present occasion. I do not consider you as one by whose error I have 
lost my life; I r^ard you rather as a benefactor, who have hastened 
my entrance into a blessed immortality. But the world may look on 
the accident, which on your account alone I can call unfortunate, and 
mention it to your disadvantage ; I have therefore provided in my Ivill 
against every thing you may have to dread from the ili-wiU, the preju- 
dic€8j or the selfish misrepresentations of mankind." 
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This pattern for Christians^ this example for heroes, soon after ex- 
pired. A judicial sentence, devoting his fortune to confiscation, and 
his body to exquisite tortures, could not have produced keener sensa>i 
tions of misery and horror, than Festeau felt during her address, which - 
was an emanation of celestial benignity, an anticipating revelation, a 
divine ray from the spirit of that God who inspired and loved her, and 
in whose presence she was shortly to triumph and adore. But when 
he contemplated her exalted goodness and unparalleled magnanimity 
in suffering pain and mortal agonies, inflicted by an unhappy man 
who, of all others, loved and doated on her most: when he saw her 
dying look, and heard that groan which is repeated no more, sick of the 
world, dispirited with human life and its pursuits, angry beyond for* 
giveness with himself, he sunk into the settled gloom and long melan- 
choly of despair. 

VILLENA, MARQUIS OF, a Spanish grandee, and a subject of 
Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Grermany. In his contests with Francis 
the First, King of France, Charles had received considerable assistance 
from Bourbon, a Gallic rebel, and a near relation of the unfortunate 
monarch, who was defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 
In the adversity of his riva], a generous mind would have mitigated the 
calamities of war, by mildness and affability ; but in the rancour of a 
vindictive heart, the emperor endeavoured, by every means in his power, 
to mortify his prisoner, while he treated the faithless Frenchman with 
marked attention and respect. The Spaniards, though elated with vic- 
tory, beheld his insulting behaviour with concern. 

" It becomes us," said the insidious Charles to the subject of this 
article, at a moment when he thought him off* his guard, '< it surely 
becomes us to treat the illustrious Constable of France, from whom we 
have received great and effectual aid, with all possible honour and hos- 
pitality : it would please me very much, if he were invited to reside in 
the Villena Palace, during his stay at Madrid." ''Sire," replied the 
marquis, whose justifiable pride overpowered all dread of the subtle 
despotism of the emperor, *' I can refuse nothing to my sovereign ; but 
your majesty must not be surprised, if, immediately on Bourbon's 
departure, I level my palace to tne ground. Once contaminated with 
the presence of a traitor, it never can be a fit habitation for a man of 
principle and honour." 

VIRGULA DIVINITORIA, or Divining Rod, a forked branch of 
hazel, and occasionally of other wood, in the form of a Y, by the assist- 
ance of which, dexterously or mysteriously placed in the hand, certain 
adepts have discovered, or have pretended to discover, mines and springs 
of water under ground. This singular phenomenon, investigated by 
the extensive knowledge, and attested by the disinterested probity, of 
Monsieur Thouvenel, has alternately excited the wonder, and provoked 
the doubts of mankind, who, from the earliest times, have considered it 
as the prerogative of human reason to deny what cannot be explained. 
Yet philosophy is not without its prejudices, and often rcjjects, as im- 
possible, that which afterwards proves to be fact 
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The incomprdiensible attraction of the magnet, if it did not chal- 
knge ocular demonstration, would be considered equally miraculous, 
and, by many^ be stoutly denied. Two centuries ago, who would have 
hdieved in the existence of the electric fluid, which, realising the fleti* 
tious tales of enchantment and romance, enables the modem artist to 
point out, and almost to call down, thunder from the skies, and to con- 
duct, without injury, the forked lightning along the prescribed magic 
path of a slender wire ! Had a mind, sutficiently vigorous, presented 
itself at that period, to explore these ethereal wonders, could tbey have 
been published with safety ? Would the age have listened to the pre- 
sumptuous reasoner, without consigning him to disgrace, imprisonment, 
or death ? 

The faculty car genius for subterraneous discovery, which is the sub* 
ject of my present article, is referred^ by those who assert its existence, 
to the theory of effluvia or emanation, which, acting powerfully on the 
nervous system of persons endued with high sensibility, produces, in 
the practiser of the divining art, as he approaches a spot under which 
springs arise, internal sensations, nearly approaching to morbid afiec- 
tion, and an external motion, which is communicated to the hazel rod. 
These singular emotions, none of which are observed to take place over 
stagnant waters, are followed by head-ache, fatigue of body, debility of 
mind, and other symptoms of nervous irritation. That warm dry state 
of the atmosphere, so favourable to electric experiments, is also observed 
to render these impressions more powerful and unerring ; while a full 
meal evidently diminishes the capacity ; an inflammatory fever, which 
confined a professor of this art for a fortnight to his bed, deranged his 
system, and interrupted his practice for three months. 

These facts have been examined, and apparently substantiated, by 
Thouvenel, and the cautious professor, Sigaud de la Fond, two respect- 
able foreigners ; by Pryce, the well-informed but dry historian of the 
Cornish mines, and by Cookworthy, a credulous Devonshire chemist ; 
by Ribeira, a captain, who deserted from the Spaniards in Queen Anne*s 
rdgn, and was appointed commandant of the garrison at Plymouth, 
and who discovered in this manner a mine at Oakhampton. '' From my 
natural constitution of mind and body," says Pryce, '' I was not capable 
of co-operating with the influence of the divining rod ;" but he has not 
undertaken to describe the particular constitutional defects of himself 
or others, unblessed with this mystic quality, which, from his words, 
should seem to depend on a peculiar nervous sensibility, an harmonious 
distribution of animal spirits, on strong faith, or a warm imagination. 
The cautious Spaniard, mentioned by Cookworthy, made no difficulty 
in suffering persons to see him use the rod, but he never could be pre- 
vailed on to discover the niodus agendi, without which, the mere sight 
of an adept, stalking along the ground in measured steps, vrith a stick in 
his hand, could be neither useful nor satisfactory. 

The secret has been pronounced by many, to be one of those osten- 
tatious nothings, which, under various descriptions, have for ages defied 
or insulted the reason and curiosity of mankind, and must long since 
have been divulged by vanity, indiscretion, or avarice, had there been 
in fact anything to discover. «* The practiser of the divining arty" 
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acoofrding to the directions of Cookworthy^ who seems to depart from 
the theory of Thouvend, and attributes the phenomenon to aUractioa, 
and a previous preparation of the rod, by inclosing metal in its sub- 
stance, '' the fMractiser of this art must dowly advance, holding the rod 
in his hand, with his arm half extended, and one foot placed forwards, 
observing to deposit a guinea under one, and a halfpenny under the 
other foot, and tne rod will be drawn down ; shift the pieces of money, 
and then the rod will be drawn towards the face, or backwajrds, towards 
the gold, which is thus proved to possess the stronger attraction.** It 
sorely is a disadvantage, that the rod dips with equal vigour to a poor 
as to a rich mine, that it will incline as stronely to a silver penny as 
the mines of Potosi ; and that a projector, implicitly depending on the 
information of the divining rod, might be hurried into en^ess and 
ruinous expense, and ransack the boweb of the earth, in consequence of 
a stray farthing, or a few yards of copper- wire, placed by a roguish boy, 
beneath the path of an unsuspecting diviner. 

After a pause for suspense, a rational^ unprejudiced inquirer, may 
venture to suggest, that the aid of the rod has been generally called in 
(m occasions, where, from previous inquiry, or collateral circumstance, 
springs or mines were supposed really to exist. In such cases, the 
dexterity of experience and observation, the casual advantages of local 
knowledge, and a thousand hints to be gathered from rustic informa- 
tion, assisted by mineralogical skill, have contributed to its credit, when 
in truth the whole of its miraculous powers originated from the exer- 
tions of common sense. Another circumstance ought also to be con- 
sidered; that remarkable disposition in the majority of mankind to 
indulge the chimeras of enthusiasm, the dreams of imagination, and 
the tale of wonder, rather than listen to the sober dictates of reason, 
because they sometimes convey unwelcome tidings to the human heart. 
We need not, I fear, make a long search in the pages of history, for 
frequent instances of men, highly gifted in science, learning, and, till 
then, of unsuspected integrity, who, in an unguarded moment, a mo- 
ment fatal to wisdom, as well as beauty, having been seduced into the 
by-roads of imposition, have afterwards obstinately remained the firm 
avowers of visionary systems, and facts notoriously false and unfounded, 
^ould however the credibility of these phenomena be confirmed by 
future experience ; should the attempts to establish materialism ulti- 
mately succeed, the improvement of the divining science may be ren- 
dered subservient to medical purposes, as well as to mental and moral 
improvement. 

If we could be prevailed on to believe that the thinking principle in 
man is a grain of salt or a bubble of air, an electrical spark or a drop 
of water, a globule of oil or a particle of earth, it is not impossible that 
the divining rod, by the help of magnetism and electricity, may form 
interesting communications with the faculties and affections, the trans- 
actions and secrets, of this hitherto invisible principle. It may discover 
7nmes of virtue which are hid, and currents of generosity and genius, 
which flow unnoticed and unknown ; it might bring to light motives, 
plans, and purposes, that would undeceive dupes, and disconcert im- 
postors. 

Y 2 
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VOLTIMAD, CORNELIUS, a humane Dutchman, an inhahitant 
of the Cape of Good Hope, vfhose intrepid philanthropy impelled him 
to risk, and (as it unfortunately proved) to lose his own life, in conse* 
quence of heroic efforts to save the lives of others. Returning from a 
ride in the year seventeen hundred and seventy-three, he saw a ship 
driven on shore in a storm, near Tahle Bay, not far from the Soutn 
River fort : the state of the vessel, and the cries of the crew, on this 
occasion, strongly interested him in their behalf. Voltiraad, being un- 
able to swim, provided himself with a rope, and being mounted on a 
powerful horse, remarkably muscular in its form, he boldly plunged with 
the noble animal into the sea, which rolled in waves sufficiently tre- 
mendous to daunt a man of common fortitude. The spirited horse and 
its worthy rider approached near enough to the ship's side to enable the 
distressed seamen to lay hold of the end of a cord, which he threw out 
to them ; and by this method, and their grasping the horse's tail, he was 
happy enough, after returning several times, to convey fourteen persons 
safely on shore. But in the warmth of heroic benevolence, he did not 
sufficiently attend to the prodigious and exhausting efforts of his horse, 
who, in combating with the boisterous biUows, and bearing a consider'- 
able burden, was almost spent with fatigue, and debilitated by the 
quantities of sea- water whioi, in its present agitated state, could not be 
prevented from rushing in great quantities down the tiiroat of this 
excellent creature. In swimming with a heavy load, the appearance of 
a horse is singular, his forehead and nostrils are the only parts to be 
seen ; in this perilous situation, the least check on his mouth is gene- 
rally considered as fatal ; and it was supposed, that some of the naif- 
drowned sailors, in the ardour of self-preservation, pulled the bridle 
inadvertently ; for the noble quadruped, far superior to the majority of 
bipeds, who harass and torment his species, suddenly disappeared with 
his master: they sunk, and rose no more! 

This circumstance, which it is impossible to read or to relate without- 
emotion, induced the Dutch East India Company to erect a monument 
to Voltimad's memory ; they likewise ordered that his descendants 
and relations should be provided for. Before this intelligence reached 
the Cape, his nephew, a corporal in the service, having solicited to suc- 
oeed him in a little employment he held in the menagerie, was refused, 
and retired in chagrin to a distant settlement, where he died, before the 
directors' recommendation arrived. While we lament Voltimad*s fate, 
and the ingratitude his relations experienced, a circumstance arises in 
our minds, which still aggravates the misfortune. In this bold and 
successful attempt to reach the ship, if this benevolent man, instead of 
embarrassing himself and horse with a fatal burden, had given the 
sailors the end of a long rope, it might have been fixed to a cable, which, 
with proper help, might have been dragged on shore, and llie whole 
ship s company saved, without involving their two benefactors in de-> 
struction. 

As it is of importance to point out methods of escape in situations 
in which we too often lose all presence of mind, it may prove useful to 
mention some circumstances relating to a Danish ship, which was 
wreclred at Mossel Bay, in the neighbourhood of the Cape. In this 
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instance, by means of two lines wliich were conveyed on shore, a stout 
rope was stretched in a sloping direction from the ship's mast to a post,, 
firmly fixed in the ground ; on this rope a large metal ring was hung, 
to which each man was separately made fast and slid on shore one after 
another, till the whole of the crew were safely conveyed, over breakers 
through which no boat could possibly have made way, without being 
overset ; in a few days the storm subsided, a good part of the cargo waa 
saved, and sent in waggons to the Cape. But it is always difficult, and 
frequently impossible, to carry on an intercourse with the shore, which, 
in this instance, was effected by a seaman's tying a rope round his body, 
and boldly committing himself to the waves. Such daring individuals 
do not always present themselves, and various methods of conveying a 
line from ships in distress to people on shore, or vice versa, have been 
devised by human ingenuity; by fixing a small cord to an arrow, shot 
by a vigorous hand from a bow, or to a ball fired from a musket, or a 
swivel, loaded with a quantity of powder proportionate to the distance ; 
by fixing a line to a buoy, and trusting to its being thrown on shore. 
An apparatus has also been invented, by which a shell, filled with lead, 
may be thrown from a mortar, which, with a line fixed to it, will sink; 
sufficiently deep into the earth, to allow the crew of a shipwrecked vessel 
to draw themselves on shore. 

VOLUMINOUS BOOK, a curious reason against publishing one, if 
it is on a subject likely to expose its author to pains and penalties. 
" "WTiilst I was at Moscow," says a pleasant traveller, '* a quarto volume 
was published, in favour of the liberties of the people, a singular sub- 
ject, when we consider where the book was printed ; in this work, the 
iniquitous venality of public functionaries, and the conduct of the sove* 
reign, were scrutinized and censured with great freedom. Such a book 
in suck a country, naturally attracted generad notice, and the offender was 
soon taken into custody. After being tried in a summary way, his 
production was determined to be a libel, and the writer condemned ta 
eai hu own words. The singularity of such a sentence induced me to 
see it put into execution : a scaffold was erected in one of the most 
public streets of the city, the imperial provost, the magistrates, the phy- 
sician, and surgeon of the Czar, attended ; the book was separated from 
its binding, the margins cut off, and every leaf rolled up into the form of 
a lottery ticket, when taken out of the wheel at Guildhall. The author 
was then served with them, leaf by leaf, by the provost, who put them 
into his mouth, to the no small diversion of the spectators ; and he was 
obliged to swallow this unpalatable food on pain of the knout, in Russia 
a punishment more dreaded than death. As soon as the medical gen- 
tlemen were of opinion that he had received into his stomach as much 
as at one time was consistent with safety, the transgressor was sent back 
to prison, and the business resumed the two following days ; after threa 
very hearty, but unpleasant meals, I am convinced, by ocular proof, that 
every leaf of the book was actually swallowed." 

'* A great book is a great evil," said an ancient writer, an axiom 
which the unfortunate writer in question felt to his cost. 
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VOTIVE SHIELD. I have recorded an instance in which a silver 
one was dragged by a fisherman from the bottom of the Rhone. In 
tiie early part of the eighteenth century^ another precious rdiic of anti- 
quity, and of a similar species, was dislodged from the earth by a farmer 
of Dauphiny, in breaking up a waste which had never been cultivated. 
Having frequently been admonished by the proprietor to pay particular 
attention to subterraneous articles, the rustic immediately carried what 
he had found to his landlord. This gentleman, after a little examina- 
tion, saw the value of what was brought from his farm, and giving the 
man a receipt for half a year's rent, dismissed him, with strict injunc- 
tions of secresy. The tenant promised and kept his word, thinking 
himself richly paid for what he called a rusty old iron dish. 

The possessor of this treasure, acting like the possessors of other trea* 
sores, lock^ it up in his strong box, where it remained more than 
twenty years, when, in consequence of his death, the box being unlocked, 
his heirs found the shield carefully cleaned, and accompanied with a 
written document, containing an account of the manner in which it was 
discovered, and his opinion concerning it. Itwas weU preserved, twenty- 
aeven inches in diameter, and weighed more than twenty pounds; 
but the ornamental parts were neither so well executed nor so highly 
finished, nor the figures in relief so numerous, as those on the shield 
which had been so long in the bed of the Rhone. A lion was seen 
reposing under a palm tree, with the lacerated limbs of wild boars, 
wolves, and otlier animals, lying scattered around him. 

A learned man, to whom I am indebted for a considerable portion of 
the present article, has taken great pains to prove that this ancient votive 
relic was offered by Hannibal when he conducted a Carthaginian army 
into Italy ; this opinion he supports by the collateral evidence of medals, 
on whicn the lion and the palm tree are exhibited as national symbols 
of Carthage ; and by similar devices, on a votive shield of one hundred 
and thirty-eight pounds weight, found among the spoils of Asdrubal, 
deposited, after his defeat, in the Capitol, and accurately described by an 
ancient writer. We may further observe that thk Carthaginian 
Lion was a common appellation bestowed on Hannibal, and that it had 
been the frequent boast of his father Hamilcar, during the childhood of 
his son, that he was nourishing a lion, who would hereafter destroy the 
Roman wolves; alluding either to the fabulous origin or the sanguinary 
hostility of the foes of Carthage. 

Should the conjecture of this respectable writer prove well-founded, 
the circumstances I relate are not a little singular ; that the production 
of an African artist, and a piece of Spanish plate, ^e one wrought for a 
victorious Carthaginian conqueror, and another for the destroyer of 
Carthage, should both be buried, one in earth, and the other under 
water, in a remote province of Gaul ; and that at the end of more than 
two thousand years, they should be fortunately recovered, in a state of 
excellent preservation, and both be placed in the same collection. The 
subject of my little narrative being considered as interesting, genuine 
and curious, it was purchased and placed in the cabinet of the King of 
France: whether it still forms part of the royal collection^ I am not 
giudiBed to say. 
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VULGAR INHUMANITY. Many ancient frequentm of the Lon- 
don theatres have, at difierent times^ had their ears assaulted by load 
exdamations of '' Play up. Nosey !" thundered from the gallery ; and at 
a period when the cause which first produced it had long ceased to 
exist, and by many at this time is not understood. This outrage on 
public feeling was first occasioned by Cenretto, a performer on the 
Tiolin, whose nose was unfortunately the most prominent feature in his 
face. In consequence of this unlucky malformation, a man of inofien- 
sive life and decent manners was r^ularly pa*6ecuted by the galleries,, 
for many years, and at last actually compelled to abandon the only 
means by which he was able to procure a liveUhood. This preposterous 
but not uncommon species of cruelty, was attacked by a satirical poet, 
(I believe Mr. Murphy,) who lashed the popular follies of that day, in 
a sensible and spirited performance. 



" Have ye not roared from pit to upper rows, 
And all the jest was what ? — a fiddler*8 nose. 
Pursue your mirth each night, the joke is strongfer, 
For as you firet the man, his nose grows longer.** 

Of Cenretto, Mr. Garrick used to relate the following circumstance. 
In one of the most interesting scenes of a favourite part, when the 
attention of the whole house was riveted on this excellent actor, the 
kpg-nosed musician gave vent to a long yawn, and so loud, as to be 
hem by every one. The manager was considerably vexed, and sending 
for the offender immediately after the play, demanded an explanation. 
'^ I ask ten thousand pardons,** said the fiddler, in broken English, ''but 
I always yawn extremely loud when anything interests me very much." 
With this artful apology he left the room, after being told, that in future 
he must suppress so singular a symptom of approbation. 

WOLCOT, JOHN, a country surgeon, and a satirical noet. By too 
free an exerdsie of his wit, that dangerous weapon whicn few possess 
widiout attacking their neighbours, he rendered his situation uncom- 
fortable, and at last relinquished the different branches of a profession 
which he practised for many years, at a borough in Cornwall. He is 
said to have experienced the fate of Dryden, who was praised and cud- 
gelled for another's rhymes ; it is not improbable, that a man of genius, 
assaulted by dulness and malignity, should repay insult with sarcasm, 
and occasionally fed the resentment of those wno had strong arms, but 
weak heads. He accompanied Governor Trelawney to Jamaica, where 
be officiated as a clergyman, and was preferred; but that correctness of 
manners which we expect in a Christian minister, was incompatible 
with the eccentric impulses of a poet ; he soon got rid of what one 
of his predecessors has called the mechanical part of the priesthood, 
and, stimulated by a consciousness of superior merit, hastened to the 
metropolis. 

Having assumed the name of Peter Pindar, he long amused the town 
by satiricEil and laughable productions, written in a style and in a strain 
peculiarly his own ; kings, ministers, peers, connoisseurs, painters, and 
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historians^ have alternately smarted under his lash. His attacks on a 
great personage, though in niy opinion alumys wrong, have in some 
instances heen tolerated for their humour; hut the satirist too often 
forgot that a king should he treated like a gentleman. Yet, Peter is 
said to have heen efficacious, as well as entertaining ; some he has 
punished, more he has reformed. Several persons, weU known at court 
and in the helles lettres, were fair game, and he has completely hunted 
them down. The empty, pert, arrogant, insipid coxcomb has vanished; 
affected connoisseurs, ignorant patrons, and pretended literati, have di-* 
minished their importance. From eating raw meat, and baking them- 
selves in ovens, men of science have engaged in rational pursuits, and 
have turned their attention to useful objects. The later productions of 
this author are confessedly unequal to the first efforts of his muse ; nor 
ought we to be surprised. Where is the mind stored with inexhaust** 
• ible materials } Will the field that never lies fallow, annually produce 
a plentiful crop.^ The forte of Peter Pindar lies in telling droU stories, 
and reciting ridiculous anecdotes, but he degenerates, occasionally, in- 
to personal virulence, and is sometimes culpably indelicate, as well as 
illiberal. 

The subject of our present article has been styled the Hogarth of 
Parnassus : whatever occurred in the scenes of fashionable or common 
Hfe, shabby, affected, base, or mean, he has placed in points of view, at 
once odious, ridiculous, and irresistibly laughable. I once read his lines 
on the midnight freaks of cats, which he describes as he saw them from 
a window, by moonlight, standing in his shirt ; and his directions to a 
carpenter, on the subject of preparing a coffin, supposed to be written 
by a husband who had just lost his wife, in which he particularly 
desires the screws may be long, and the oak substantial ; and they pro- 
duced in the company greater bursts of merriment, than I ever saw^ 
produced by any literary composition. With all the humorous pro- 
pensities of Peter Pindar, his pen has produced several sonnets, breath- 
ing the genuine language of poetry and good taste ; tender, pathetic, 
and dehcately sentimental, inspiring the raptures of love, and the soft 
emotions of desire; yet, on the score of political expediency, he is cul- 
pable in a high degree ; he has endeavoured by every means in his 
power to ridicule the executive branch of our government: ridicule is 
the parent of contempt, and if we once despise any man, however 
exalted by rank or office, we shall soon feel inclined to disobey him. 

WALPOLE, ROBERT, Eari of Orford, an eminent English states- 
man, whose memory, since my former impression, has been dexterously, 
but not in every instance successfully, defended by Mr. Coxe. It was 
the opinion of Sir Robert, that every man had his price ; Mr. Viner, 
who could dine on roasted mutton one day, and eat it cold the next, is 
said to have been the only instance this minister met with to contradict 
his theory. He who lives within his income, is certainly the most 
independent man; and if we sell our votes to candidates, or help to sink 
their fortunes in contested elections, I see no right we have to complain 
6i the venality of members of parliament. During the American war> 
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a little pTOBtituted paltry borough in the west, sent up instructions to 
their representative, to which he paid no attention, observing, a few days 
after, atja friend's table; ''I bought them at a fair price, and do the 
scoundrels think I will not make my money of them ? 

'^ I have a point of some importance to carry in the house of peers, 
and beg the favour of your grace to applv personally to your brethren, 
the bishops," said Sir Robert, (a few months before he retired, but when 
his power was visibly declining) to his friend the Archbishop of York, 
(I believe Dr. Blackburn) : the prelate shook his head at the proposal of 
personal application, and made the following reply: <'My good friend, 
there is but one way to proceed with them, and you may l^ assured I 
will put it in practice; trouble yourself no further about the matter, 
and be secure of their votes, as if they had already given them." The 
archbishop for a few days took to his bed, tied up his knocker, the 
pavement before his house was covered with straw, and by means of his 
physician, reports were circulated of the extremity of his danger. The 
oisnops caught at the bait, returned to their ministerial dutv, and 
Walpole succeeded ; a few days after, they had a hearty laugh over 
their wine, at the trick they put on lawn sleeves. 

This minister appears to have been of the opinion of Hobbes, '^ That 
war was the greatest of all possible evils," and £urope was certainly 
indebted to him and Cardinal Fleury for a long interval of peace. That 
this blessing was sometimes purchased at the expense of national honour, 
and sometimes of national treasure, they did not pretend to deny ; yet 
a love of peace may sometimes lead us to make too great sacrifices to it. 
Sir Robert has generally been considered as the promoter and contriver 
of an act of parliament for submitting dramatic performances to the 
inspection of the Lord Chamberlain, which is, in my opinion, a salutary 
restriction on the liberty of the press ; it was the manner of effecting it, 
that gave offence. An underUng was procured to scribble a dramatic 
piece, called the Golden Rump, a farrago of obscenity, blasphemy, and 
political abuse ; a ridicule of every moral and religious institution. It 
was dien presented to Giffard, one of the managers, who, previously 
taught his lesson, carried it to the minister; he, shocked at such a mass of 
enormity, carried it down to the house, recited some of the most exception- 
able passages, and an act for submitting plays to the Lord Chamberlain's 
inspection passed almost unanimously. If the clandestine fabrication 
of the piece could be proved on the minister, it would merit severe cen- 
sure ; but, like other political manoeuvres which shun the face of day, 
so much privacy was observed, that it is impossible to prove it on him ; 
yet the opportunity was too favourable to be accidental. 

Sir Robert Walpole was well acquainted with the irritability and 
warm temper of his master, the good, the excellent old king; by occa« 
donally giving way to it he made his advantage, and is said sometimes 
to have submitted to personal indecorum. On a certain occasion, com- 
ing from court, he met the Duke of Argyle, and saw that he was dis- 
composed ; enquiring the cause, he found that the king, in the heat of 
a moment, had been guilty of some iraproprietv to the duke, who was 
not formed of stuff to submit to ill-treatment from any one. " Your 
grace must not mind it,'' said the premier, *<it has happened to me a 
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hundred times." *' Very true," said the duke, *' but— rememher, you 
are not Argyle f he then, walked sullenly to his carriage. 

♦ • ♦ • ♦ 

Led not by love, but interest and pride, 
They 'will not let a king their vasrals ride, 
That power they to themselves reserve alone, 
And so through thick and thin they spur old roan. 

WARD, JOSHUA, a dry-salter, or, to speak more correctly, a dlry- 
MorteTi of Thames Street, and afterwards inventor of certain medicines 
which, though now so little is heard of them, roused in thdr day uni- 
versal attention, and became a splendid foundation of fame and fortune 
to the lucky projector. His house in the city, and the whole of his 

Iiroperty, having been destroyed by fire, at a pmod when insurance was 
ittle practised, his commercial prospects were blasted, and he was 
spurred, by the useful but unpleasant stimulus of a ruined fortune^ to 
intellectual exertion. After pursuing chemical studies a few ^ears on 
the Continent, in an inspired or a propitious moment he hit on his 
famous drop and pill. With these and other powerful agents at his 
disposal, he returned to his native country, and excited no small opposi- 
tion by a bold, but, generally speaking, a successful practice, in a numer- 
ous but obstinate class of diseases, wmch before and since his time have 
so often proved a stumbling-block to the practitioners of physic. His 
opponents, in the more re^ar platoons of their profession, attempted 
in vain to crush this resolute interloper, by ai^ument, by ridicule, and 
by l^al authority. He produced a long catdogue of hopeless cases, 
abandoned b^ the faculty but fortunately treated by himsdf ; he retorted 
on his enemies the accusation of ignorance, and boldly chained than 
with locking up or neglecting potent preparations, which they were too 
indolent or too timid to make use of tnemselyes, and too envious to 
allow the privilege to others. An application he recommended for the 
^g's hand established his reputation beyond the reach of malignancy 
Or competition, and he was protected by a solemn vote of the House of 
Commons from the anathemas and interdictions of the college. We 
may judge of the respectable state of bis finances when, on being 
desired to name the remuneration he expected from his royal patient, 
he replied, that permission to drive his equipage (which was remarkable 
for bulky magnificence) through St. James's park would be the most 
gratifying fee. In addition to this and other distinguished marks of 
royal favour, promotion was bestowed on his nephew, Greneral Gansell^ 
whose military rescue from an arrest afforded fuel many years after- 
wards to the inflammatory invective of Junius. 

The circumstance of medicines, once so celebrated, being now almost 
forgotten, has induced certain adepts in the art of doubting, to question 
their having ever been really entitled to the reputation they once 
enjoyed. When we recollect the basis of these preparations, it would 
be foolish and absurd to doubt their active powers, particularly when 
we consider the miracles of chemistry, and its wonder-working operar 
tions on a mineral selected from the materia medica by one who, what- 
ever his defects might be in a regular professional education, was con- 
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fessedly possessed of gifts which^ though no science, are fairly worth 
them all, acuteness and common sense. To this may be added an 
ohseryation which I have had occasion to mention more than once in 
this collection — it is, that the bulk of mankind often reqvure more than 
common inducements to entice them to pursue the path which leads to 
their own welfare. Common motives have been found generally insuf- 
ficient ; something more than mere light and shade are required to 
enliven the still picture of private life, and the dull uniformity of bare 
utility. To render it attractive, it must be occasionally varied, embel- 
lished, and contrasted, by the romantic wildness of Salvator, the painful 
displays of Spagnoletto, the delicate strokes of a Titian, and the 
morbidezza of Guido. In a word, fancy, imagination, and splendour, must 
be called in ; sensibility must be awakened, pride soothed, and enthusiasm 
roused, to forward the wholesome impressions of truth and plain fact 

The following jeu-d'esprit appeared in a public print, in the year 
seventeen hundred and thirty-six ; it was occasioned by The. Ward, the 
Chevalier Taylor, and Mrs. Mapp, a famous bone-setter, appearing 
together in the boxes of the theatre in Lincoln's- Inn-Fields. Tart of 
the entertainment of the evening consisted of a piece in which mock 
representatives of these three celebrated personages, who form a group 
in Hogarth's Consultation of Physicians, were introduced on the stage. 

While Mapp to tli' actors sbewM a kind regard, 
On one side Taylor sat, on th' other Ward ; 
When their mock persons of the drama came. 
Both Ward and Taylor thought it hurt their feme— 
Wonder'd how Mapp could in good humour be ; 
** Zounds,** cried the manly dame, *"* it hurts not m^, 
Quacks without art may either blind or kill. 
But demonstration shews that mine is skill.** 

It may be no improper appendix to Ward's article to observe, that 
his cotemporary, Mrs. Mapp, the subject of the preceding panegyric, was 
the daughter of a bone-setter in North Wiltshire, and remancable for 
her masculine form and coarse manners. From natural acuteness, and 
the opportunities afforded by her father's practice, having turned her 
attention to the management of fractures and dislocations, and havmg 
acquired considerable dexterity, particularly in the application of band- 
ages, she settled at Epsom, and, in the insolence of success, or the 
presumption of real merit, advertised that she would not permit any 
medical man to see her apply a roller, without a previous fee of five 
guineas. Having excited the avaricious hopes of a lover, by the little 
fortune which her father had left, in an ill-starred, or rather an im- 
prudent moment, she married ; but her person not being attractive, 
this faithless partner retreated with the whole of her property. Bereft 
of father, husband, and money, our undaunted female bore her mis- 
fortune with resolution, and, by industry or bold practice, acquired 
considerable profit and fame in her paternal profession : she was 
patronised by Sir Hans Sloane ; and being frequently sent for to town, 
on such occasions it was her pride or her folly to appear in a coach and 
four. A medical friend, by traditional information of his father from 
Sir Hans, informs me, that the cases in which our female surgeon 
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succeeded, were for the most part fractures which had never united^ and 
that the whole secret of her process was to endeavour, hj various And 
often violent means, to excite a new inflammation, which generally 
caused the bone to unite, and e£fectually answered the desired purpose* 
With the usual profusion of those who get money easily, and in the 
infatuation particularly incident to persons of her description, she lived 
without prudence, and died in wretchedness and want. Another diurnal 
poet was also inspired to sing the praises of Mrs. Mapp. 

Ye surgeons of London who puzzle your pates, 
To ride in your coaches and purchase estates, 
Give over for sliame, your pride has a fall. 
The doctress of Epsom has outdone you all. 

What signifies learning or going to school. 
When a woman can do without reason or rule ? 
What puts you to non-plus and baffles your art, 
Her petticoat practice has now got the start. 

In physic as well as in fashion we find. 
The newest has alwavs the run with mankind ; 
Now Mapp's all the cry, her fame's on record, 
Forgot is the bustle of Taylor and Ward. 

Dame Nature has given her a doctor's degree, 
She secures ev'ry patient, and pockets each fee ; 
So if you don't instantly prove her a cheat, 
While she's in her chariot, you'll trudge in the street. 

WATSON, HENRY, the son of a Lincolnshire grazier, a class of 
men in whom I have often experienced mild manners, warm hospitality, 
and correct information, under a rough exterior. By diligence and 
success in his school exercises, particularly in arithmetic, the subject of 
our present article excited the hopes of his parents and instructors, and 
at the age of sixteen deserved and obtained the patronage of Mr. 
Whichcote, who was for almost forty years a worthy representative for 
the county of Lincoln. This gentleman's interest procured for him 
admission into the academy at Woolwich, where he became the scholar, 
and ultimately the friend, of Mr. Thomas Simpson, an individuid 
eminent in his day, and remarkable for profound knowledge and 
abstracted reveries, which at times wholly absorbing his faculties, gave 
to one of the first of our English mathematicians the appearance of an 
idiot and a dunce. Mr. Watson at an early age received a commission 
in the corps of engineers, and was soon distinguished for unremitting 
industry and vigorous intellect ; he engaged in the most active and 
perilous services of the war of seventeen hundred and fifty-six, assisted 
at the siege of Belleisle, and afterwards at the taking of tlie Havannah. 
It was in attacking the last of these places that his quick-sighted 
energy considerably facilitated the capture of the Moro Castle. This 
enterprise had been previously pronounced by his associates as a tedious 
and desperate business, only to be accomplished by sap, — a mode of 
proceeding tantamount to defeat, in a climate far more destructive than 
the £re o£ the enemy. 
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'' I will engage to make a practicable breach in four-and-twenty hours, 
<xr perish in me attempt," were Watson's words ; and although carried 
apparently lifeless to his tent during the cannonade, he performed his 
promise* On this occasion he received the public thanks of the com m ander 
in chief> I^ord Albemarle, and afterwards a flattering mark of approba* 
tion from his sovereign at a crowded levee. Considerably advanced in 
rank as well as reputation, he accompanied Lord Clive to Bengal, where 
iiis good intentions and well-directed plans are said to have been coun^* 
teracted by " party jealousy and French intrigue,'* though it is not easy 
to conceive how GaUic influence could prevail in English councils. 

** The same malignant spirit," says my authority, a warm and partial 
friend of the gallant colonel, and occasionally treading in the steps of 
the defenders of Mr. Hastings, '' the same malignant spirit pursued his 
patron. Lord Clive, who was censured for severities always exercised by 
conquerors, more especially when such severities were the only means 
of securing safety to the victors, and retaining what they had acquired." 
I appeal to the good sense and integrity of the worthy writer whose 
words I quote, wnether there were not many corrupt and unjustifiable 
proceedings on the part of Lord Clive, wholly unconnected with the 
means of securing the fruits of victory. I have been ready in various 
parts of this collection-^I have been more than ready to do justice to 
the merits and public services of this noble lord — I called him, in one 
instance, the saviour of our commercial and territorial possessions in 
the East Indies ; but there were certainly spots in this eastern sun 
which I shall ever consider it my duty, as a servant of tlie public, to 
notice and to censure, although certain eminent writers have acted 
different^. 

But I return to Coloiiel Watson: those hours of retirement and 
leisure which Europeans in India generally pass in languor, listlessness, 
luxurious ease, and gentle inactivity, he devoted to literary, scientific, 
and other useful pursuits, though not immediately connected with the 
military profession. He felt and indulged a strong bias towards every- 
thing which related to the safety, health, celerity, and means of defend- 
ing or manoeuvring a ship ; he translated Euler's famous treatise on 
that subject, and received from the ingenious author a supplement in 
manuscript, which does not appear in the early French editions ; he 
planned, commenced, and would have carried into execution, extensive 
and important improvements in the foreign docks of the East India 
Company ; but his intentions, says the writer I have before quoted, 
" were again frustrated by envy and selfishness." Without wishing 
at all to detract from the colonel's acknowledged merits, I am enabled 
to say, on good authority, that his plans for establishing naval arsenals, 
and enlarging our docks and harbours in the East Indies, however 
excellent, and clearly demonstrative of his zeal and capacity, were 
wholly incompatible with the deranged state of the finances of the East 
India Company. In perusing the materials to which I am wholly 
indebted for the present article, it was impossible not to remark their 
tendency to irritation and complaint ; I am ready to make some allow- 
ance for the constitutional and national warmth of the author; I agree 
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that his resentments were derived from an amiable and generous sdttrce^ 
and that the blindness and ingratitude of the world, and the general 
conduct of mankind towards their friends and benefactors, too <^teii 
justify the language of complaint. Yet a man who was able to expend 
forty thousand pounds on speculation, and who bequeathed a fortune of 
nearly fifty thousand guineas to his natural daughter, a sum wholly 
acquired in the service, the friends and family of a man so circum- 
stanced cannot with justice or truth accuse his employers of having 
been niggardly in remunerating his services. 

WE WERE DELIGHTED I A characteristic and animated pas- 
sage in the despatch of a gallant English admiral, who sent home four 
French men-of-war at the moment tms work was originally preparing for 
the press. Indeed the whole of Sir Richard Strachan's despatch which 
conveyed intelligence of his victory to the Admiralty is, as an £nglidii 
seaman's language ought to be, strongly marked with unextinguishable 
courage ; to meet with an enemy, whatever the superiority, his first 
object ; to take, bum, sink, or destroy 14m, at all risks, his unconquer- 
able resolution. To this may be added the modest, unassuming lan- 
guage of real worth, so different from French gasconade, and that spirit 
of pious gratitude, the sailor s best companion. 

WEDDERBURNE, ALEXANDER, an advocate of North Britain, 
who, after being educated for, and practising at the bar of that country, 
quitted it in consequence of certain unprovoked, illiberal, and unjusti- 
fiable Words, addressed to him from the bench. Resolving not to submit 
to that which he could not correct, the subject of our present article left 
the court, to which he never returned, with t)^e following reply ; " My 
lord, you have said that as a judge, which you dare not justify as a 
gentleman." The surly president, readier to give offence than to 
apologise for or defend it, was silent ; he felt he had acted wrong, but 
wanted generosity and strength of mind to acknowledge it ; and this 
personal insult, dishonourable only to the person who was guilty of it, 
was the first cause of our fortunate lawyer's repairing to London. 

On his arrival in England, he enlisted under the banners of opposi- 
tion, and such was his reputation, his spirit, or his zeal, that the minister 
of the day soon found it necessary to secure his services; he was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general, on the resignation or dismission of Mr. Dun- 
ning, amidst the invectives and groans of his party. In a cause which 
came on soon after the appointment, his political tergiversation received 
a memorable dressing from his predecessor in office, who, notwithstand- 
ing his hoarse guttural utterance and everlasting hems, has seldom been 
equalled as a pleader ; nor can the editor think of or mention him at 
this distant period, without strong emotions of love, admiration, and 
regret 

Mr. Wedderbume became, not long after, the defender, and, what 
required no small share of ingenuity, the successful defender of the first 
Lord Clive, who is said to have sent him the title-deeds of a freehold 
estate, for bis fee. Having repeatedly incurred the censure of versatili^ 
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for his alternate derdietion and^support of difikent parties, he ultimately 
steered his yessel into the wished-for port, became LOTd Loughborough, 
and succeeded to the highest honours ambition could aim at, ar regal 
patronage bestow. 

WENHAM, JANE, a woman tried and condemned for witchcraft, 
at Hertford, in the year seventeen hundred and twelve. This absurd 
verdict was given against the opinion of the learned judge; he told the 
jury that young and not old women were witches. On this occasion, 
Mr. Bragge, incumbent of the parish in which the prisoner resided, 
declared, '* That on the faith of a clergyman, he believed Jane Wenham 
to be a witch." *' On the faith and credit of a judge," replied the 
magistrate, " I Ukei/ou to be no conjuror." The old woman was saved 
from tlie malignity of vulgar prejudice, by the salutary interposition of 
the crown. 

WESLEY, JOHN, though not absolutely the founder of his sect, 
an early, a considerable, and zealous methodist preacher, who appears 
to have selected, with sagacity, his religious system from the Catholic, 
Greneva, Lutheran, and Moravian churches. By courting persecution, 
and inviting contempt, (with him a favourite tenet,) he successfully 
worked on a powerful passion in the human breast, which conciliates us 
more readily to those who, practising or a£fecting the sins and infirmi- 
ties common to our nature, place themselves on a flattering level with 
the common herd of mankind, whose pride is wounded, and resentment 
excited, by a presumptuous pretension to manners more correct, and 
conduct more perfect, than their own. On this foundation-stone of 
self-d^radation, he reared a structure of popularity, fanatic despotism, 
influence, and charitable contribution, which, falling little short of the 
sidendid pinnacles of Dominick and Ignatius, promises to far exceed 
them in stability and duration. During his infancy, a house in which 
he was sleeping being on fire, the child was snatched from the bed with 
much difficulty, and narrowly escaped burning. Ex igne ereptus, he 
happily applied to himself; and this brand, caught from the fire, after- 
wards proved a zealous, useful,' and, I believe, a conscientious well- 
meaning man. 

Mr. Wesley diflused, among a desperate, a dangerous and degenerate 
race of men, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, a love of decency and 
religious knowledge ; a praiseworthy and meritorious work, often at- 
tempted in vain. To spread over American wilds, order and civilisa- 
tion ; to pour on the astonished mind of the savage cannibal, gospel 
truths ; to bend untutored ignorance to faith or acquiescence, have sig- 
nalised the martyr, and canonised the saint. Yet I am of opinion, that 
greater difficulties present themselves to the reclaimer of a European, 
wallowing in filthy iniquity, and obstinately persisting in surly igno- 
rance. The man who attempts to coerce and restrain habits so inve- 
terate, and passions so furious; and to teach animals scarcely susceptible 
of any pleasure but the most gross sensual gratification, has obstacles to 
surmount, unknown to an instructor of the simple but unpolluted sons 
of nature. 
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Passing on a certain occaiiion a considerable thoroughfare^ I was a 
spectator of the different treatment preachers of the gospel experience, 
in different situations. Being stopped by a crowd, me voice and zeal 
of an itinerant holder-forth, excited my attention. I listened to hid 
extempore harangue, which was animated, sensible, and well delivered ; 
his efforts were i^rvent, his language clear, and his arguments, drawn 
from heaven and hell, death and judgment, were affecting. The mul* 
titude was motionless and silent, when two beadles made their appear- 
ance, suddenly laid hands on the preacher, and led him off (I think 
illegally) in disgrace. From the same spot, a boy might have thrown 
a stone against a church, which affords a sinecure of eight hundred 
pounds a year to a young Oxonian, who is an excellent shot, and rides 
the best gelding in a neighbouring county. 

It was the fate of Mr. Wesley to come under the lash of Dr. War- 
burton, who, in his Doctrine of Grace, after what has been called horse* 
play, says, that the devil acted as midwife to Wesley's new-born babes. 
In this and other works of the Bishop of Gloucester, there is too much 
levity for a bishop, and too much uncharitable abuse for a Christian. 
The following bold apostrophe occurs in one of John Wesley*s pro- 
ductions : ^* If I leave at my death ten pounds above my debts, and the 
little arrears of my fellowship, let every one bear witness against me, 
that I lived and died a thief and a robber." The posthumous state of 
his finances established the truth of this declaration. 

Part of a hymn on a female singer, just expired, written by this 
apostle of methodism, is worth recording; it once made a strong 
impression on me, and diffused a pleasing, and I hope an improving 
melancholy over my mind, on hearing it recited by one whom I have 
not often neard without emotion, and seldom without amendment. To 
this lady, and the companion of her life, this collection is considerably 
indebted; and the editor of it still more, for many of the pleasantest, and 
some of the most useful hours he ever passed. 

The following are Wesley's affecting stanzas : — 

Ah ! lovely appearance of death. 

What sight upon earth is so fair ! 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe 

Can with a dead body compare. 

With solemn delight I survey 

A corpse, when the spirit is fled, 
In love \nth its beautiful clay, 

And lyishing to lie in its stead. 

The wanderer's head is at rest, 

Its achings and throbbings are o*er ; 
That quiet, immoveable breast 

Is heaved by affliction no' more. 

This heart is no longer the seat 

Of sickness, of sorrow, and pain ; 
It ceases to flutter and beat. 

It never shall flutter again. 
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Those lids she so seldom could closCy 

By sorrow forbidden to sleep, 
Sealed up in eternal repose, 

Have strangely forgotten to weep. 

It has been shrewdly said^ by the subject of the present article, in 
his Observations on the History of England (for he was led by the 
versatility of genius to history and physic as well as divinity), that the 
family of the Stuarts never had, cU any timi', a right to the English 
crown. He supports this assertion from the circumstance of Isabella, 
consort of King John, being the wife of another man, the Count de la 
Marche^ at the time die king married her, which certainly bastardised 
her children by John. But even John himself had no right, for prior 
to him was Matilda, from whom King George the Third was hneally 
descended. 

A modem writer, who adds the energy of truth to good poetry, has 
paid the honest tribute of well* earned praise, to a man who spent a long 
and active life in the service of his fellow creatures. 

Round Wesley's urn no sanguine laurels bloom. 
No widow's curses murmur on his tomb; 
No blood-stained spectres haunt his parting hour. 
Grin round his bed, and o'er his pillow lour ; 
No butchered orphan glares indignant by 
To scare the slumbers from his closing eye ; 
But peace comes smiling with a seraphs wing, 
And steals the barb from Death's relenting sting. 
To his last hour the good man's meed is given. 
Approving conscience, and approving Heaven ! 
With all the wainnth that genius could impait 
He poured the living precept on the heart ; 
Consoled the feeble, and confirmM the strong, 
And led the timid fearlessly along ; 
Grief, sickness, sorrow, want, his bounties shared. 
And needy worth was sure of its reword. 
Not even avarice, the vice of age, 
Clouded the lustre of his life's last stage ; 
Rich in the treasure of a feeling mind, 
He knew no good but that of all mankind. 

WHAT BOOKS SHALL I READ? a question often asked, but 
seldom satisfactorily answered ; it was put to Mr. Pope by the ingenious 
Doctor Young, when the poet was preparing himself for ordination. 
In a moment of frolic the translator of Homer replied, " Thomas 
Aquinas." Young, in the simplicity of his heart, and not yet a 
courtier, thinking his friend in earnest, immediately purchased the 
works of the author he recommended, and retiring to his closet devoted 
himself wholly to study. It was soon observed mat the author of the 
Ni^ht Thoughts did not appear as usual among his friends, and Pope 
calBng at his lodgings discovered him wading up to his neck in Aquinas : 
a hearty laugh took place, and but for this lucky explanation, an 
interesting poet and a good parish priest would have been lost to the 
world. 
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Sir Richard Blackmore^ when a medicalstadent^made a similar applica- 
tion to Sydenham, who recommended Don Quixote; whether he followed 
the doctor 8 advice is not recorded; yet I think if he had perused, felt, and 
properly tasted that fine vein of solemn ridicule so exquisitely sketched 
hy Cervantes, who possesses the rare art of telling the most laughable 
stories with features unmoved, it might have prevented Blackmore 
devoting so much time, and wasting so much ink and paper, to the 
enchantments of Merlin, the heroic Arthur and his puissant knights ; 
it would have saved him from the satirical shafts of Pope, and the 
injurious, hecause unmerited, panegyric of Dr. Johnson. Although so 
much has been said and sung to the disparagement of Blackmore and 
his muse, if not a good poet, he appears from contemporary and tradi- 
tionary evidence to have been, what is a far more praiseworthy and 
important character, a sincere Christian and a good man ; a conscien- 
tious discharger of the duties of private life, humane and charitable, 
with a wife of similar dispositions. Associating rarely with gay and 
elegant cirdes, they passed the last years of life as most rational beings 
would wish to pass them, in tranquillity and retirement, preparing for 
the great journey we all must take. Sir Richard had probably found 
his muse a pleasant fireside companion after his medical fatigues, and 
as every man is at times inclined to mount a hobby-horse, perhaps an 
aerial Pegasus is the least expensive, and, under the guidance of discre- 
tion, as little mischievous as any. 

Instructions as to the proper method of studying have often been 
given, and catalogues of books which young men ought to read have 
frequently been made; in the present state of literature, it would be 
highly desirable to have a list of books which need not, or ought not to be 
read. Such an index expurgatorms would be useful in forming a modem 
library, and is indeed become absolutely necessary for the direction of 
the common class of readers, who are perpetually mistaking compilations 
for original works, and for want of proper guides, instead of going to 
the fountain head for information and amusement, sometimes quaff 
from muddy, and sometimes from unwholesome streams. A catalogue 
raisonn^ nearly answering this description was once attempted by the 
late Mr. Patterson, a man to whom modem collectors in this country 
are under considerable obligations. I have somewhere seen proposals 
for executing a plan of tliis kind, addressed by a society of learaea men, 
in one thousand seven hundred and thirty-four, to that illustrious 
patron of literature the Marquis Scipio Maffaei ; but a project which, 
properly executed, would have laid open, and at one view, all die 
sources of origind information, produced by a strange fatality a most 
violent paper war ; the various departments of learning were to have 
been allotted to the different persons according to the nature of their 
pursuits and qualitications ; but, for want of union and concord, die 
whole, except the prospectus of which I speak, which was well drawn, 
fell to the ground. 

" WHAT WORK A WIFE SHOULD DO," extracted from a 
book of husbandry, published in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
if a roan had presumed to hint to the late Mrs. Woolstoncroft, that a 
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roamed woman who followed these directioiis might be as happy in 
herself and as useful a member of society as one formed upon her plan, 
and exhibited in a certain singular and very reprehensible book pub- 
lished since her death, the bare supposition would probably have pro- 
duced a sneer from the heroine and a contemptuous frown in the 
phUosopher, who in the memorial he has left of his deceased wife, has 
palpably overleaped the boundaries of decorum and good sense : perhaps 
the sceptic, who is for discussing and unveiling every thine, had in ms 
mind the sentiment of a certain poet, and was of opinion Siat he was 

** Never so sure our wonder to create, 

As when ho touched the bounds of all we hate/' 

But the old-fashioned doctrine of domestic duties and female occupa- 
tions must not be forgotten. 

** When first thou awakest in the morning, lift up thy heart and 
voice in thankfulness to God who made thee ; thus caUing to mind thy 
Maker at thy early rising, thou shalt speed better for it the rest of the 
day. Having arrayed thyself as becometh a decent housewife, sweep 
thy house and dress thy dish-board, and see that all things be set in 
due order within and without, that the kine be milked, the calves 
suckled, and the milk skimmed ; then let the young children be taken 
up, washed right wholesomely all over them in spring water, combed 
and kirtled, and sit down with thy family to breakfast Com and malt 
must be ordered for the mill, and that thou have thy measure again, 
mete it to and from the miller, who else will not deal truly with thee, 
or thy malt will not be dried as it should be. Thou must make butter 
and cheese according as the weather urgeth, and the cows fill the 
dishes ; the swine must be served morning and evening, not forgetting 
the poultry ; and when the time of year cometh, thou wilt take good 
heed how thy hens, ducks, and geese, do lay ; gather up their eggs dili- 
gendy and when they wax broody, set them right cunningly, so that 
neither beast, swine, nor vermin, hurt or molest Siem ; all whole footed 
fowls thou knowest will sit a month, and all cloven -footed fowls three 
weeks, except peahens, turkeys, cranes, and bustards. I advise thee 
earnesdy to remember well one thing — when in winter time, that the 
days be short and the evenings long, and thou sittest by the fire and 
hast supped, consider in thy mind whether the works that thou and 
thy maidens do are of advantage equal to the fire and candle, the meat and 
the drink that they consume ; if not, so to thy bed, sleep, and be up by 
time to breakfast before daylight, that thou mayest have all the day 
before thee entire to thy business. In the beginning of March it is 
time for a wife to have an eye to her garden, and to get as many good 
seeds and herbs as she can for the pot and the platter ; in March also 
is the season to sow fiax and hemp ; it needeth not for me to show 
how it should be sown, weeded, pulled, watered, dried, beaten, broken, 
tawed, hackled, spun, wounden, warped, and wove, for in such matters 
peradventure thou art better instructed than I. It is my business to 
observe, that although a woman cannot whollv and altogether get her 
living honestly by the distaff, yet it should always be ready for a 
pastime ; it stoppetb many unemployed gaps, and provideth articles 
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both for bed and board, for which hard money must otherwise go forth 
from thy husband's purse ; there be spinsters as well as wives who 
make it a matter of conscience never to buy sheets, body-clothes, towels, 
shirts, smocks, and such like. It is a wife's occupation to winnow all 
manner of corn, and to keep a watchful eye that the day-labourers and 
out-dwellers bring not with them, nor carry forth, nor conceal their 
pokes (bags), which under a pretence of holding their bottle and scrip, 
only serve to lower the heap on the bam floor. It is a wife's occupation 
to wash and to wring, or to see well after and be among them, that the 
soap and fire-wood be not made waste of ; to be brisk at harvest, and 
in time of need, while the coppers are boiling the provision, to help her 
husband load the waggon or the cart ; to go or ride to market, and sell 
her butter, cheese, eggs, chicken, geese, and pigs ; to purchase all neces- 
sary things, and to make a true reckoning and account thereof to her 
husband when she returns." 

To address the above homely directions indiscriminately to women 
of all ranks, would be caricaturing advice, and converting wholesome 
rules into ironical ridicule. Yet if the majority of our young women 
of scanty expectations would not fix their eves so steadily, as for the 
most part they do, on the more elevated and wealthy classes of society, 
whom they vainly and ruinously attempt to imitate ; if in their views, 
their education, their habits, their dress, and their manners, they could 
happily be prevailed on to attend more to domestic duty, and less to 
trifling amusement and ornamental accomplishment ; if they could be 
convinced that to make a pudding or a shirt, or even their own gowns^ 
is a species of knowledge rather more useful than dancing a minuet, 
talking bad French, or spoiling a pianoforte, we might in that case hope 
to see gradually diminisned that shocking and enormous mass of venal 
beauty which renders our passing the streets after a certain hour 
distressing to our feelings, hazardous to the morals, and injurious to 
the health of the rising generation, \yomen, indeed, formed on the 
narrow unphilosophieal plan here aimed at, would probably not reach 
that criterion of absolute perfection and equality sought after and 
expected by Mrs. Woolstoncroft ; they perhaps would in some respects 
come under the description of what she calls domestic drudges, — 
surely a more desirable state than being drudges to infamy and prosti- 
tution. 

Women thus educated and thus instructed would probably revolt at 
living as concubines with one man, or at indulging warm wishes for 
another, the husband of a friend ; they would not only submit to stated 
returns of religious worship without rejyufinance, but would seize with 
eagerness and pleasure every opportunity of pouring forth their hearts 
in gratitude and adoration to the Almighty Creator of the universe. 
When their last hour was come, as reasonable beings, sensible of their 
frailties and faidts, they would naturally cast an anxious eye towards 
that world unknown ; they would neither desire nor deserve the pane- 
gyric of a modem philosopher,— by quitting a scene of trial and 
temptation^ on which eternal happiness or eternal misery depended, 
with cold indifference or suppressed anxiety. 
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WHAT MUST YOUNG WOMEN DO? a question occurring at 
the sixty-second page of my first volume, and succeeded by the follow- 
ing words :— custom forbids i^dr making overtures to men ; they cannot, 
however heartily they may wish it, get married when they please. 
Indeed it is impossible to visit a theatre, a church, or a watering-place, 
without remarking the number of agreeable women, nine-tenths of 
whom will waste Uieir sweetness in the desert air. 

If this is an evil, which perhaps admits of doubt, a remedy for it has ' 
been peremptorily demanded of me by a lady who sometimes reads 
and sometimes writes for this compilation. If it is an evil to have a 
number of pleasant well-dressed members of society, who make good 
daughters, good sisters, and excellent aunts, the only remedy is, that the 
young women in question should form their habits, their dress, and 
their manners, to that class of society which can marry. The female 
who is determined never to wed without a carriage, a town and country 
house, &c should recollect, that there are about half a million of both 
sexes of the same opinion, and that in such a lottery the prizes are few ; 
indeed, I have known some of these nice calculating damsels, who 
fancied they had succeeded, make miserable unhappy wives. But for a 
woman who is satisfied to accept a man^s hand from the middle ranks 
of life, who prefers comfort to splendour, and internal peace to external 
show, who can submit to pass an hour or two every day in her kitchen, 
make a pudding for her husband, and mend his stockings without flying 
into hysterics ; a woman who is satisfied with a treat once in a year or 
two at Margate or Brighton, but is just as well pleased and much 
happier with the arm of a man she loves, up Constitution-hill, round 
K«;nsington gardens, and sometimes a social shake to Richmond; — a 
woman satisfied widi these simple but real pleasures, unless she has 
some intolerable defects of body, mind, or temper, may in my opinion 
get a husband any day of the week, if she acts with common prudence 
and discretion. 

WHISTON, WILLIAM, a native of Leicestershire, a staunch 
Uijitarian, and mathematical professor at Cambridge. In this post he 
had succeeded Sir Isaac Newton, and filled the chair with credit and abi- 
lity ; but failing in religious orthodoxy, he was prosecuted, and after many 
friendly attempts to prevaU on him to conform to the established reli- 
gion of his country, was ultimately dismissed. " I have been called by 
my adversaries capricious and whimsical," observes the subject of this 
article, ^ but I defy any one to prove that I ever preached any doctrine 
that was not warranted by Scripture. If I have at any time been 
capricious or fantastical, it was never against my conscience and from 
interested motives. If my conduct or appearance has ever laid me 
open to this accusation, it must have originated from a tendency to 
nervous diseases, to which from my youth I was always subject. For 
this class of complaints, medical men informed me, I was indebted to 
my unceasing application to study ; but while under the roof of my 
worthy and excellent father, he preserved me in a great measure by 
rousing me early and obliging me to walk four or five miles on a frosty 
morning, before I sat down to my books. I remember ^artic»I«cl^ 
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bdng greatly alarmed with a fear that 1 should lose my eyesight; as 
after reading a little, my eyes became dazzled and discharged a thin, 
acrimonious water ; my seeing was also considerably impaired. After 
consulting professional men, they recommended a relaxation from study, 
and applied blisters behind my ears, but without efiect Blindness with 
all its horrors now presented itself to my imagination, and I sunk into 
the lowest state of nervous melancholy. In tlus miserable condition, I 
fortunately recollected a circumstance mentioned by Mr. Robert Boyle, 
of a person who had nearly lost his sight from reading by a glaring 
light, and in a study newly white-washed, on which Uie sun shone 
strongly the greater part of the day. He was advised to hang his book- 
room with green, and his eyes soon became better ; pursuing the same 
plan, I experienced similar benefit At this time mathematics took up 
eight hours of my day, but sick of the fictitious hypothesis of Des Cartes, 
then all in vogue, I plunged at once into Newton's Principia, but was 
roused from my literary dream, the happiest period of my hfe, by the 
complaints of my poor mother, who was now left a widow, with an 
income not equal to the support of herself and family. I was persuaded 
to take orders by Bishop Moor, Archbishop Tillotson, and Dr. Lloyd, 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry." Besides Uiese prelates, he was 
favourably noticed by Mr. Locke, and associated with Dr. Hoadley* 
bishop of Bangor, and afterwards of Winchester. With such helps and 
a small share of prudence and common sense, he might have got on in 
the church ; but religious scruples graduaUy arose in his mind, and he 
adopted an unrestrained mode of censuring public men and public mea- 
sures, which created him many enemies, and deprived him of several of 
his friends. 

To Dr. Hoadley he once observed, *' You have now received eight 
hundred pounds a-year for keeping primitive Chmtianity out of Eng- 
land ; this too for a period of i^x years, vrithout having set foot in or 
seen your diocese; a scandalous and indecent example, more injurious 
to the cause of religion than the attacks of its most bitter enemies." If 
a man thought himself obliged by Christian sincerity to address such 
language to nis old associates, we may guess in what style he would 
address his professed adversaries. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
all friendship ceased between Whiston and me Bishop of Bangor. 
When Dr. Hoadley was afterwards advanced to the see of Winchester, 
his old friend did not forget him. *' In direct contradiction of the laws 
of Christ, you left your first church, and though now advanced to a 
more lucrative bishopric, during a good part of the year you abandon 
the duties of your ecclesiastic office, to become a political member of 
our civil constitution. Though a very old man, and in express contra- 
diction to the letter of the Holy Scriptures, you have mamed a second 
time a young woman. These notorious practices, together with your 
injudicious and unlearned treatise on the Lord's Supper, will band you 
down in no very favourable light to posterity." 

** You have no doubt heard," says the worthy bishop, in a letter to a 

female correspondent, *'you have heard of Mr. Wmston's bitterness 

against me ; many of his assertioitt are idle, all malignant, and many 

false. The whoLe of his conduct may be expressed in the words^ pious 
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tiitle^tatUe. He is a mixture of illiberal censoriousness, fanatic pride> 
and immoral zeal ; encouraging himself, as many wiser and better men 
do, in actions which they condemn as inexcusable in others. I have 
since had a spiritual, satirical, and recriminating conversation with him ; 
he was all humility, thankfulness, and profession." 

Whiston was the favourites cholar of Sir Isaac Newton, and his Theory 
of the Earth is praised and recommended by Mr. Locke. He was a 
learned and an nonest man, but wanted judgment ; his zeal over-in- 
formed its tenement, and he knew little of the world. To these cir- 
cumstances may be ascribed much of his un.iccommodating spirit, even 
in non-essentials, and many of the difficulties he encountered. 

WH ITAKER, JOHN, an orthodox divine of the church of England, 
rector of a parish in the county of Cornwall, the name of which I find 
it extremely difficult either to write or to pronounce, and author of a 
History of Manchester, which ought rather to have been cidled. Occa- 
sional remarks on the general state of Britain, under the Romans and 
Saxons, as it swells far beyond the Intimate bulk of a local history, in 
size, extensive range, and diversified sulrject This learned and ani- 
mated writer is a strong mannerist, if we may be allowed to apply a 
painter's expression to a hterary man. Were one of his productions to 
be copied by a Chattertonian artist, on old parchment, and in the cha- 
racter, phrase, and obsolete expression of other times ; were it to be im- 
mured in an old chest, or buried in the recesses of Herculaneum, and 
at a proper season to be produced with the cobwebs, mouldiness, and 
venerable rust of antiqmty, I could instantly discover the Manchester 
historian, by his deep learning, acute research, etymological skill, and, 
what is not always united with them, his flowery style and rhetorical 
flourish, but more than all, by his decisive tone and plausible dexterity, 
in referring all evidence, direct, collateral, or by imphcation, to the con- 
firmation of his own hypothesis. In one of his publications, Mr. 
Whitaker supports with pertinacious ingenuity the doctrine of a 
Trinity, in a manner, accoraing to his own account, '^ equally new and 
just, confirmed by a train of historical reasoning, comprehensive in its 
scope, and decisive in its efficacy." 

Readers at all in the habit of indulging doubt or inquiry will natu- 
rally wish to know, what mode of reasoning or what evidence has 
enabled the Cornish rector to decide, as it wereby matliematical demon- 
stration, a question which has proved a source of perplexity or bitter 
altercation to many great and many good men. He asserts, that the 
Trinitarian mystery '' derives its origin from the ancient Hebrews, who 
received it from their ancestors, the patriarchs, and retained it through 
every period of their history, till the coming of the Messiah." One of 
the prmcipal foundations on which he rests his hypothesis is, that the 
Almighty, speaking in the first person, in the book of Genesis, makes 
use of the pronoun its relative in the plural number, *'Wk will 
make man after our own image : " yet this proof, so satisfactory to its 
triumphant producer, and imputed by many to the idiom of an Oriental 
language, has not appeased the anxieties of the scrupulous. 

For this and other peculiarities I have heard him coisured, in words 
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applied by him to David Hume, wUh a little alteration; they poGsessed 
very different qualities, but had they been compounded by some mira- 
culous or chemical process into one man, the ierlium quid ivould have 
been an excellent and faultless writer, each of them possessing in an 
eminent degree what the other wanted. ''He is too sanguine to be 
consistent, too fond of a favourite hypothesis to be accurate, too much 
warped by local predilections to be authentic, too flowery, verbose, and 
declamatory, to be correct;" yet after all his faults, some of which many 
readers consider as beauties, I am not acquainted with any modem 
writer who excels Mr. Whitaker in tracing the obscure etymologies, 
and elucidating the dark periods, of our Anglo-Saxon history. On 
subjects of scripture criticism, he is elaborate and ingenious; in ecclesi- 
astical remark occasionally diligent and successful, and equalled only by 
Mr. Badcock ; but falls short of the South Molt on critic in concise 
energy, concentrated copiousness, and argumentative closeness. 

WICKLIFFE, JOHN, a student of Merton in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and rector of Canterbury Collie, Oxford, a foundation afterwards 
swallowed up in the magnificent structure, founded by Cardinal Wolsey, 
at Christ-church. He fulfilled the duties of his office with credit, till, 
by the intrigues of the Vatican, he was removed ; two crimes were laid 
to his charge, superiority of talent, and presuming to think for himself, 
while the income of his rectorship attracted the avaricious wishes of his 
successor, Woodhull, a hungry regular, who was at once hated and 
despised. It has been frequently objected to Luther, that if the mono- 
poly of indulgences enjoyed by his order had not been invaded, he 
would have held his peace. Had Wickliffe been permitted to enjoy his 
post undisturbed, those religious doubts, first produced by the injustice 
of his oppressors, perhaps might have been dissolved in the dangerous 
sunshine of luxurious ease. As the Almighty only can read the secrets 
of the heart, I will not decide on the motives of our intrepid reasoner, 
who was spirited and energetic, while the majority of his contemporaries 
were bound in the fetters of credulity and scholastic chimera. His was 
the merit of first leadingt he way to unperverted truth ; he made rapid 
advances in demolishing popish errors, at a period remotely anterior to 
Luther and Melancthon. The doctrines which Wicklifie preached, and 
in which he was openly countenanced by the Duke of Lancaster and 
his son, were wonderfully bold for the age in which he lived ; they are 
additional proofs of what has been often inculcated in this work, that 
forcible argument, uncontrovertible deduction, interesting truth, and 
even common sense, will not on all occasions ensure a favourable recep- 
tion from mankind, blinded by superstition, and prejudiced against 
their benefactors, by the selfish suggestions of interest^ and irritated 
teachers. The human mind must be gradually trained and prepared by 
the mild influence of literature, philosophy, and science, or the precious 
seeds will fall on a soil, either choked with weeds, or unfriendly to 
vegetation. 

The tenets maintained by the subject of this article were these : , 
I. The consecrated bread and wine are not the real body, but only 
the emblem or figure of Christ 
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II. Rome is no more the head than any other church, nor was more 
power given to Peter than the other apostles. 

III. Wlien the church mishehaves, or makes an ill use of her endow- 
ments, it is not only lawful^ but meritorious^ for a prince or temporal 
lord to take them away. 

IV. The gospel affords sufficient direction for the conduct of a Chris- 
tian; all other rules or discipline established by men, in matters of 
faith, may or may not be followed, according to the conscience or con- 
victions of every individual. 

Wickliffe, who, contrary to the fate of many reformers, died a natural 
death, was puhlidy examined by his old enemies, Archbishop Langham, 
and Courtney, bishop of London, before a vast concourse of people, in 
St Paul's church. On this occasion he was accompanied by his patrons, 
the Duke of Lancaster and Lord Percy^ and a dispute arising between 
the spiritual and temporal peers on a point of ceremony, whether 
Wickliffe should sit or stand, tne people took part with the bishops, and. 
the meeting broke up in confusion. 

The following words passed between Courtney and the Duke. BiiJion. 
'* It is unreasonable that a clergyman cited before his ordinary should 
sit during his answer. He shalf stand." Duke of Lancaster. "Wickliffe, 
sit down ; for you, my lord bishop, you have grown so proud and arro- 
gant, I will take care to humble your pride, and that of all the prelates 
in England." Bishop, " My confidence is in God alone, who gives me 
boldness to speak ^e truth.* The Dukey speuking softly to Lord Percy, 
*' Rather than take this from the bishop, I will drag him by the hair of 
his head out of the church." 

The subject of our present article was rector of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire, and at a public meetine of the clergy in that county was 
reproached by Knighton, a canon of Leicester, in the following words: 
'^ You have translated the gospel of Christ out of Latin into English ; 
that gospel which was intrusted to the clergy and the doctors of the 
church, that they might minister it to the laity and the weaker sort 
according to the exigency of time and occasion ; by your ni&ms, this 
Scripture jewel, this evangelical pearl, has been rendered vulgar and of 
small account, and will at last be trodden under the feet of swine." 
With equal propriety, Knighton might have thus addressed himself to the 
cutler, who furnished knives for the purpose of eating dinners: ''You 
have done an imprudent action, you have put instruments of destruction 
into hands whicn may perpetrate mischief with them ; a passionate 
man may murder his neighbour, and a desponding one commit suicide." 

WIDOW OF EPHESUS, the faithless reHct of a doting husband, 
the circumstances of whose story have been related and embellished by 
poets, historians, satirists, and wits, for the purpose of raising a laugb at 
the expense of those widows who propose themselves as patterns of 
inconsolable and everlasting affliction ; it proves, if any proof were 
wanting, that the most outrageous expressions of sorrow and regret 
may be speedily followed by flagitious conduct. A passage in Petro- 
nius, and a hasso rilievo dug from the ruins of Nero's palace, are the 
testimonies in favour of this tale, on the truth of which learned men 
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have not exactly agreed. The weakness of human resolution, and the 
prohahillty of over-acted, great, ostensible sorrow, not always real, and 
iseldom of long duration, have, however, given currency to the anec- 
dote, from the days of John of Salisbury, a bishop of the Gallican 
church, at the close of the twelfth century, to the time of Eustace Des- 
champs, who, in thirteen hundred and ninety-three, composed a short 
history of this transaction in French verse. A wire-drawn novel, on 
the same subject, published in duodecimo, at London, in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-five, under the assumed name of Harris, scarcely 
deserves to be mentioned ; though considered and coveted by collectors 
as a scarce book, it is a strange uninteresting medley of wild digres- 
sions, sceptic opinions, and culpable obscenity. It is not a little singu- 
lar, that, among the various superstructures built on the ground-work 
of Petronius, Du Halde mentions a Chinese publication, cast in a 
dramatic form, and apparently borrowed from the frail subject of our 
present article. Perhaps it may be asked, did the Satyricon ever find 
Its way to the libraries of Pekin ? To this it may be answered, that 
human nature is the same in all countries; that without having 
perused the satirist of Nero, a writer of common sagacity, and a little 
Knowledge of the world, would naturally describe widows like their 
sex, inconstant, and young men as hot-headed and amorous. 

The frail subject of our present article has afiR>rded materials to 
various writers. The following is taken from an old book in obsolete 
French, and the production of the fourteenth century. *' Honis'^ 
says the writer, ** soit qui en mauvese fame iefie^* A brave but gentle 
knight was blessed with a tender and loving helpmate, who was the 
delight of his heart, and the pleasure of his life ; they were considered 
as patterns of nuptial felicity ; but all earthly happiness is transitory. 
The dame having been sorely oppressed with a grievous malady, her 
fond husband, from the effects of anxiety and broken rest on a delicate 
constitution, languished for a few months, and died. No bounds were 
set to the lamentations of his unhappy widow, she obstinately refused 
both comfort and food ; vowing that the short remainder of her days 
should be devoted to solitude and grief; that she might honour the 
memory of that beloved man, who for her preservation had sacrificed 
his life. 8he followed his body to the grave, and, after the funeral 
rites were performed, throwing herself on the sepulchre, with dishev- 
elled hair, showers of tears, and heart-rending groans, declared, that 
the hand of death alone should tear her from that spot which contained 
the remains of all that was disar to her on earth. Her friends made 
allowance for violent language and frantic gesture, when they consi- 
dered the magnitude of ho: loss, and hoping that the oblivious hand 
of time would diminish the sharpness of her pangs, requested her to 
quit the dreary mansion of death, and witharaw to her own house. 
Their words availed nothing, and, after repeated expostulations, they 
left the disconsolate fair one in the family vault, which had been lately 
and magnificently erected by her husband ; lights, food, furniture, and 
additional clothes, were placed in the mausoleum. 

It was the custom of that age, whenever a malefactor was hanged, to 
expose his body for several days on the gibbet, as an impressive exam- 
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pie ; and to prevent its being stolen (which rdations on such occasions 
were generally eager to do» that they might bury a sight so reproachful 
to their families), a sentinel was placed on the spot during the night. 
It happened, that on the very day of the interment of the knight, a 
robber had been executed, and at no great distance from the widow's 
subterraneous apartment. The midni^t hour approached, and in that 
severe season of the year when most men would prefer a fireside and 
a jovial board, to a nipping frost, and the keeping watch over an exe- 
cuted criminal. The soldier on duty was a young man, graceful in his 
form, of creditable birth, and decent education. Imagining that in 
such a night there would be little danger of surprise, and finding it 
impossible to keep himself warm by motion, he resolved to retire a few 
minutes from his post for the purpose of procuring an additional 
garment, and a cordial draught to warm his stomach. 

A light issuing from the door of the vault caught his eye ; proceeding 
to the spot, he knocks, and being questioned who he is, and whence 
he came, briefly relates his story, adds, that he is almost frozen to death, 
and b^ admission, and a little refreshment. After some delay, with 
mutual injunctions and promises of good behaviour, the door is opened, 
and a cup of wine revives the young man's spirits. He eagerly looks 
around him, and sees, with surprise, a lovely female immured in the 
caverns of death; he swallows a second glass, and as love and good 
liquor render most men eloquent, attempts to enter into conversation. 
The widow reluctantly informs him of what had taken place, and gives 
him to understand, that she had firmly resolved to live and die with 
the corpse of her husband. He will not believe what he hears ; expa- 
tiates on the folly of a young and beautiful woman burying herself 
alive, and insists, that the best tribute she can pay to the knight's 
memory, would be to return without delay to society, and spend the 
income he had generously left her in acts of charity and benevolence, 
rather than thus unreasonably devote herself to sackloth and ashes for 
life. After gently chiding him for having introduced a subject on 
which she had irrevocably made up her mind, she repents having ad- 
mitted the stranger, and presses him instantly to leave her. He pro- 
fesses great concern that his advice should give ofibnce, thanks her for 
her hospitality, and hurries back to see that the body is safe : but, in 
his absence, the brother of the person who had undergone the sentence 
of the law watched his opportunity, and conveyed it away. 

Terrified at the circumstance, and convinced that death would be 
the certain consequence of having quitted his post, the sentinel seeks in 
vain for diat which was lost, and in the unceasing restlessness of vex- 
ation, wanders, without exactly knowing why, to the mausoleuni of the 
knight. In the mean time his person and advice had made a deep 
impression, and had driven every idea of her clay-cold husband from 
the widow's heart. He requests admission ; the well-known voice pro- 
duces in her breast a short-lived struggle between pride and inclina- 
tion ; he enters, and gives to great love a victory complete ; a victory, 
however, not without those recollections of what we ought, but what 
we cannot do, and which give dignity and decorum even to defeat. 
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The young soldier, with terror in his looks, relates his misfortune, 
declares himself a lost man, and that disgrace and death will be his 
inevitable portion. *' It would be a pity," replied the fair tenant of the 
mansion, in a softened tone, '' it would be a pity that so well-disposed a 
youth as you appear to be, should miserably perish in the prime of 
your days ; but, alas ! what can be done, what can ar forlorn, a 
deserted woman do ?" '* It was by listening to that voice, and by the 
fascination of those eyes, that I omitted returning to my post, and 
would they but look kindly on me," replied the sentinel, gently press- 
ing her hand, '* would they but look kindly on me, it would be ample 
compensation for death in its most terrible shape." 

'* Alas," cried the dame, " where is my widow's vow, where is the 
memory, respect, and unremitting sorrow, for my departed husband ! 
ah, remorseless, bewitching young man, you have banished them from 
my breast for ever. Ought I to expect good faith in a second love, who 
have so speedily been taught to forget the obligations due to my first. 
Ah, ungrateful soldier, if you deceive me, but I will not beUeve it pos- 
sible; I yield to the omnipotence of love, which, like necessity, is the 
parent oi many inventions, and it points out what must now be done 
to snatch you from that death which, I feel, would be productive of 
my own. The dead body, so lately deposited in this vault, must sup« 
ply the place of that which has been taken away ; there is neither 
sensation, resentment, hope, nor fear, with the dead. Heaven is my 
witness, that wliile I was a wife, nothing was omitted on my part for 
the solace and comfort of my departed husband.'* They instantly 
opened the cofiin, and bearing the corpse between them, conveyed the 
knight from his sumptuous mausoleum, and suspended him on the 
ignominious tree. " So mourned the dame of Ephesos her love, 

AND so WAS COMFORTED." 

Thus far most of the narratives agree, but their conclusions widely 
differ ; in one instance, the happy pair, after having given and received 
so decisive a proof of mutual attachment, become man and wife. In 
another, the lady having informed the soldier that it is in her power to 
relieve him from his embarrassment, makes, in a manner not the most 
consistent with female delicacy, a previous agreement, that if her plan 
succeeds, he shall accept of her hand in wedlock ; but, after a perform- 
ance of the agreement on her part, the quondam lover declares, in a 
surly tone, that a woman of her character is not to be trusted, and 
quits her abruptly. A third relater of the story makes the poor widow 
take an active and indecorous part in maiming and mutilating her hus- 
band, that liis body may not appear different from that of the malefac- 
tor ; and tlie perfidious sentinel, after receiving such strong proofs of 
her love, instead of repaying it witli gratitude and rapture, spurns her 
rudely from his embrace, and reproaches her in bitter language for her 
unnatural conduct ; declares, that if he had been weak enough to marry 
her, he should expect to be speedily supplanted and murdered by some 
more vigorous and successful rival. With more of the stern severity 
of an executioner than of grateful gallantry, he then unsheaths his 
sword, and at one stroke separates her head from her body. 
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WILL AN, JOHN, a stable-boy at Barnet, and a contractor for 
providing tbe artillery with horses, who (to use a common, and as a 
foreigner teUs me, our national characteristic expression) died worth a 
hundred thousand pounds. In the humble condition of an attendant 
at the Red Lion, he attracted the notice of the Duke of Cumberland, in 
the year seventeen hundred and forty-five, by his unwearied diligence 
and sobriety, but more particularly by his accurate knowledge of every 
thing relating to the dis^eases, the form, the value, and the comforts of 
a horse. It is not to celebrate an ostler, though successful industry in 
any station deserves praise ; it is not to work up insignificance into 
heroism, of which a good-natured critic accuses me, that this article is 
introduced. Willan, by humble but honest merit, raised himself from 
obscurity to affluence; without being injuriously crafty, he attained 
dexterity in pursuits, where numbers fail. But it was not for* these 
reasons only that he deserved a short memorial; it was to enforce an 
important, a sometimes forgotten lesson, that I mentioned his name in 
this place. His qualifications were of a distinct peculiar kind, and for- 
tunate accident placed him in aline where those qualifications, and only 
those^ enabled him to do credit to his patron, to serve his country with 
fidelity, and ultimately to lay a foundation of fortune and of fame. In 
the various occurrences of life, who does not lament a differently con- 
ducted distribution ! Who can see without indignatiMi many an official 
situation occupied by insignificant tools, without one talent or attain- 
ment to enable them to discharge their duty with public applause, or 
private satisfaction? In these and ten thousand instances, motives 
totally foreign to requisite performances are thrown into the prepon- 
derating scale by partiality and friendship. I have known men ad- 
vanced and preferred for the following curious reasons, because they 
were god-children to their patrons, because they were odious in a pre- 
ceding reign, had saved a favourite's life, or repeatedly forfeited their 
own. The associate of a pharo table has obtained the command of a 
fleet, from which a worthy character has been dismissed, in a career of 
the most brilliant victories ; envoys have been despatched on important 
missions, for whom even enemies have blushed ; a well-played rubber 
at whist, being an excellent shot, a keen fox-hunter, a three-bottle man, 
a hummer ol a catch and glee, have been the means of providing many 
a comfortable retreat at the Admiralty, the Customs, the Treasury, the 
Stamps, or the"* £xcise, for men whose abilities, in any other respect, 
scarcely qualified them for signing a Treasury- warrant, or voting a 
congratulatory address. 

In private life, this preposterous misconception, or interested misap- 
plication of ability, is sometimes distressing, and sometimes ridiculous, 
as it occasionally appeals to our duty as Christians, and our feelings as 
men. 1 have Known a person, who notwithstanding his being a very 
poor scholnr, and an invincible brogue, was forced on a family as a 
master of languages, because he was father of a numerous offspring 
who had lost their mother. A surgeon was once irremiibly recom- 
mended to me at a watering-place, who was paralytic and purblind ; 
but I could not possibly object to his bleeding me, as he was a very 
worthy creature, and besides had been unfortunate in the world. Not 
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many years have passed, since a man was crammed down the throats of 
a borough in the west as a singing-master, with one eye, and a defect 
in the palate of his mouth, because he was distantly related to a French 
surgeon, who had been particularly fortunate in his treatment of my 
lord, on his tour. Tailors versed in all arts but that of making clothes ; 
butchers, who dealt in carrion ; and lawyers, who know more of whist 
than the statutes; authors, who understand more of cookery than 
grammar; physicians, who are readier at retailing scandal than pre« 
scribing ; and surgeons, who think more of running-horses than their 
patients, are, on every occasion, rushing in at the avenues of prejudice, 
or of recommendatory commiseration, to deprive us of the advantages 
of professional eminence, extraordinary genius, and mechanic dexterity. 

To BXPEOT us TO PREFER A MAN FROM ANY MOTIVE BUT EXOBLLENCE 
IN Tftk ART HE PROFESSES, IS A PERVERSION OF MORAL JUSTICE; AND 
HOWEVER IT MAY BE RECOMMENDED BY CHARITABLE DESIGN, IS EX- 
ERTING A OROEL AND IRRATIONAL SPECIES OF DESPOTISM. 

WILLIAMS, Mr., the schoolfellow, the confidential friend, and 
afterwards the private secretary, of Richard West, Esq., keeper of the 
seals in Ireland in the reign of King George the First. This gentleman 
is mentioned for the sake of introducing part of a letter wdl worth re- 
cording, which, in the anxiety of real friendship, he wrote to the widow 
of his patron, on the subject of her son, Mr. Richard West, a young 
man of lively imagination and elegant manners ; who, vibrating between 
a love of literary leisure and the severity of professional study, incurretl 
the risk of sinking into sordid supineness. A tendency to this inglorious 
ease is the misfortune of the age, the natural eflfect of morbid refine- 
ment on an immense population, from which, and from the circum- 
stance of genteel employments sufficiently numerous not offering, our 
coffee-houses are filled with listless loungers, and our gaols with wretched 
prisoners, llie unhappy victims of pride and vanity. The lady to 
whom the letter is addressed was a daughter of Bishop Burnet ; and 
the young man who is the subject of it was in habits of the closest 
intimacy with Mr. Grav, a man serapnlously nice in the choice of his 
associates. Several of nis letters are preserved by Mr. Mason, and his 
Ode to May deserved and obtained the praise of Dr. Johnson. 

" Lyons, Jan. 12, 1739. 
I often think of my friend Dick, and write on purpose 



that you may communicate what I say to him. You have not spoke of 

him a great while; from whence I conclude two things, that he is pretty 

well, but does not study the law ; if he did, yoiur satisfaction and his 

would soon make me hear of it Young people do not see far, and, 

what is worse, do not care to be advised by those who can. They will 

not be the better for our experience. What would I not undertake, 

were I tw^ity years of age, and with my present knowledge of the 

world ^ It is at his service. I have often considered his aversion to 

the Jaw, and lament it, because it is a natural, and almost a sure method 

of advancing himself. His f atViex*a xiom^, %o tovjlsJcl «g\<e«ai^d^ his friends 

and mine, with his own parts, co\x\d scaxcftVj Vw^ l«^s^. ^^\5aak\«k 
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fortune, at least, none sufficient to keep him clean, unless in retirement, 
"which I know (though perhaps he does not) he never will choose. My 
case and his were much the same. With small expectations of fortune, 
and lively parts, I was soon introduced into good company ; they were 
pleased, and I was flattered. * My boy,' said my father, who was an 
excellent mathematician, but knew very little of the world, * My boy 
shall qualify himself for polite circles, and some one or other of these 
great men will provide for him/ I directly studied French, Italian, 
dancings fencing, riding, drawing, heraldry, and music In short I was 
made a fine gentleman, instead of being educated to a profession ; in- 
stead of acquiring knowledge that was useful and necessary to mankind, 
I was furnished only with the superfluities of life. Without a fortune, 
I was taught to live as if I had one. Habits were formed, which if I 
did not succeed, would make me miserable for the rest of my days. 
Something more than Greek, Latin, French, Italian, &c., was neces- 
sary ; and I was shut up for two years, in order to study the History of 
Europe, Domat on the Civil Law, Grotius, Puflendorfl*, and, lastly, 
four folio volumes of Treatises. This labour gone through with tolera- 
ble success, I was next to flnd a patron. My great friends had not 
been used to hear me speak of wanting employment ; they relished my 
conversation, and praised my Odes ; however, they smiled on, till my 
father*s pockets grew low, and dress and chair hire became too expen- 
sive. Luckily, a patron was at last found, who understood what wit 
and parts were, as ne excelled in them himself; but he knew that these 
alone were not enough ; I endeavoured to convince him I had more 
material furniture in my head, and succeeded. We went abroad toge- 
ther ; the weight of his character, which was excellent, and his being a 
near relation of the minister, gave me reason to expect the most flatter- 
ing consequences. What hindered.'* Why, the commonest thing upon 
earth ; my patron was turned out, and Mr. Secretary had to seek for 
another. With better luck than ordinary, and two or three great men*s 
recommendation, another was found, ana my little boat was again afloat; 
the gale was prosperous and the weather fine -, but in a twelvemonth the 
envoy died. These changes astonished me ; I was a young man, and^ 
did not recollect that people were to die, or ministers to be turned out. 
What was to be done now ? No money, and my former patron in dis- 
grace. Friends timid and cold, unable or unwilling to serve me. In 
this condition, in want of everything but a fine coat, and a laced shirt, 
I languished on for three long melancholy vears ; sometimes e^vated 
for a moment by a smile, or a nod, but for the most part solitary, de- 
jected, and reduced to the agony of talking of my misfortunes and wants, 
and that basest of all conditions, the intolerable slavery of borrowing to 
support an idle, useless being. What would I then have given for a 
profession! My Greek, my wit, my Italian, my dancing, and my treatises, 
were entirely useless to me. In this wretched situation, retired eighteen 
miles from London to an obscure village, in debt to tailors, drapers, 
butchers, and chandlers' shops, I received a letter from an intimate 
friend, acquainting me that he was just appointed to a considerable 
employment ; and desiring me to come diiecxi:^ to \»^w,«sA^<8jj82KsisM&. 
which of the considerable places Vve VvaA Xo^beeXo^ N^wj^L^Xsfc'o^^as^'^sew^ 
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able to me. Guess at my joy and gratitude. I can express neither, any 
more than my grief, but by those tears which now flow from my eyes, 
because that friend is no more ! He overlooked my unfitness for any 
place under him, from my ignorance of the law ; and obliged me to take 
the best he had to give, which was full a thousand pounds a-year. His 
age and my own promised riches for many years to come ; hut it was 

Permitted that he should die too, with which I end the history of myself. 
f y reason for reciting it you and Dick know too well ; it is to make 
him sensible that withottt the knowledou of somethino, which 

MANKIND CA.NNOT DO WITHOUT, NEITHER WIT, PARTS, FRIENDS, NOR 
PATRONS, CAN 8E0URE A MAN FROM WANT. Let US SUppOSC for a 

moment, as law is not his favourite study, that he should succeed m the 
diplomatic path, and be appointed secretary to a minister at a foreign 
court ; let it be remembered, that he cannot obtain that without a kind 
of knowledge to the full as difiicult and disagreeable in acquiring as the 
law of England ; as remote from wit and poetry, and those pursuits with 
which he nas too long amused himself. But supposing him to have 
so far succeeded as to be king's secretary to the first embassy in Europe, 
he will not be in half so comfortable a condition to a man of sense, as if 
he was in a three-pair-of-otairs chamber at the Temple, in the way of 
getting only 200/. a year. In short, places are so precarious, the attend- 
ance m search of them so mean and unmanly, refusals and delays so 
unsupportable, and the loss of them when obtained so dreadful to one 
who nas not a good private fortune, that it is a line no reasonable 
man would ever adopt by choice; a useful profession is bbttbr 
THAN A THOUSAND PATRONS. I gricvc whcu I rccollcct that my Mend 
Dick is now twenty-two, and has not yet read one book since he left 
£ton, for which he or his family will l)e at all the better as long as he 
lives." 

The editor of this compilation is not able to say what effect so much 
good advice produced ; I fear, not that which the giver of it wished, as 
Mr. West, with a good heart, and many companionable qualities, wa$ 
fnfected with the cacoethct scribemii, which, generally speaking, disqua- 
lifies those who labour under that incurable disease, for performing 
either the common business or the more important duties of life witti 
efficacy and spirit. 

WILLIAM THE FIRST. King of England; part of a letter 
written by him to Pope Gregory the seventh, in the year one thousand 
and seventy six; when we recollect the state of men*8 minds at that 
period, it is a proof of the vigorous intellect and independent mind of 
the Norman. 

<' The legate Hubert lately admonished me, that I should do fealty 
to your holiness ; he also reminded me of certain sums due to the see 
of Rome. To the latter I made no objection, but to the former I will 
never submit, because I never promised to do it, nor is there any good 
evidence that my predecessors nave done it ; continue, holy father, to 
pray for us and the safety of our kingdom." 

i doubt if his majesty was C0TTeclva.'?i\i%X\i^^«A^iVa& predecessors 
not having done fealty. 
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WINTE^ a luxury seldom tasted by authors. We ought not to lament 
that its consumption declines, as a moderate abridgment may help to 
reduce us to a calmness and sobriety, suitable to our circumstances and 
situation. In a conversation on the subject of adulteration, a gentleman 
introduced a sample of wine he was going to purchase; the tasters acci- 
dentally casting a little from their mouths on the fire, the quantity of 
its natural or adventitious inflammatory spirit was so great, that it set 
the chimney in a blaze, and was productive of alarm and expense. The 
owner of the house immediately sent for the wine-merchant, related the 
circumstance, and insisted on their paying the damage, the firemen, &c. 
or losing the custom of himself and all his acquaintance; Messrs. Elder- 
berry, ^oe, and Company, submitted to the fine with reluctance. 

Tne circumstance is mentioned in this place, for the purpose of calling 
on gentlemen to keep a watchfid eye on these manufacturers in the 
Oporto trade; who, since the additional tax, have been more than 
usually assiduous in their vocation. Should these inventors of port, 
obstinately persist in their inefiectual, and I fear, unwholesome methods 
of improving the flavour and adding new tints to the juice of the grape, 
gentlemen know their remedy. Since powder and pomatum have 
become an expensive luxury, it has become a fashionable policy to 
abstain from using them ; I recommend it to the worthy professors of 
NEAT AS IMPORTED to be carcful, lest they push their refinements so 
far, as to establish a similar mode among their customers. 

<^ You are an excellent packer " said a bon vivant to a waiter, who 
brought him a bottle of wine, of very scanty measure. '' I don't under- 
stand you, sir," replied the attendant. '' You have contrived to pack a 
quart of wine in a pint decanter," was the explanation. 

WISHART, WILLIAM, an eminent Calvinistic writer, principal 
of the college of Edinburgh, and the subject of a pointed sarcasm, or as 
some think, of an acrimonious misrepresentation of Dr. Johnson—" You 
HAVE WisHART AGAINST REPENTANCE," — which with hisusual touc and 
predominating emphasis, he pronounced in a dispute with Mr. Boswell, 
on the comparative merits of the English and Scotch divines. The 
title of the book alluded to was, if I mistake not, *' The Danger of a 
Death-bed Repentance," a pious and energetic work, in which Dr. 
Wishart considers a religious and well-spent life as indispensably neces- 
sary to salvation ; that, according to the express words and tenor of the 
gospel, this necessity is repeatedly insisted on, without any reserve or 
exception. He describes, with considerable pathos, the snare into which 
so many thousands have been deluded, to go on securely and uninter- 
ruptedly in a course of sin, and to retrieve all at last by a death-bed 
repentance. He insists^ *' that all hope, or even nossibility of escaping 
from the wages of sin in another world, by such means, is absolutely 
excluded, by the nature and design of religion, and the plain declara- 
tions of holy vn-it ; that to form the Christian character is, and must be, 
a long and gradud work of time, application and struggle ; that it must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end ; that a sinner arrested in tbe 
full career of thoughtless sensuality, and caSVedi IoVy^ %sy»ssssw\.^^&«x <ss^ 
a few hours of repentance and remorse, t^e ei&cX. qI ^^^^HR?st,"«sNSv>s«^ 

VOL. U. ^ ^ 
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no means the offspring of spontaneous, hal»tual propensity ; that such 
a person would in fact be unfit to appear in the presence of his Maker; 
he would not he qualified to associate with the spirits of just men made 
porfect. If we neglect to acquire the necessary dispositions^ if we do 
not endeavour to subdue the base and malignant passions ; in a word, 
if we do not acquire a heavenly temper, change of place will signify 
nothing, we can be happy nowhere ; we must create a heaven in our 
own bosoms, before we can expect to enjoy that which is prepared for us." 

I will not refuse to the £dmburgh divine the merit of good design; 
nor can it be denied, that the positions he wishes to estami^ are sim- 
ported by various passages of scripture ; and that the arguments ne 
produces, are admirably calculated to make strong impressions on the 
human mind, so very apt to be seduced by trifling pursuits and momen- 
tary gratifications, from moral and religious duties ; yet a system some- 
what less terrific than that of Calvin, Has been deduced from the wards 
of our Saviour to the dying malefactor, one of his companions on the 
cross ; also, from the parable of the labourers, who did not repair to 
their work in the vineyard until the eleventh hour. To these, another 
consideration may be added, that it is presumptuous in mortals to pre- 
tend to limit the extent of God's mercy, and thus pronounce, as it were, 
sentence of everlasting damnation on the majority of their fellow crea- 
tures, whom humanity, expediency, and common sense, should induce 
us to leave reposing on the bosom of their God. We have scripture 
authority for believing thai in our Fathers house there are many mansions; 
and it is neither impious nor irrational to suppose, that there may be 
gradations of punishment as well as reward. 

I cannot quit so momentous and awful a subject, without lamenting 
that folly ana procrastination, which delay to sickness, old age, infirmity, 
or to a period which never may arrive, that salutary task, whidi ought 
to be tiie chief pleasure and business of life, in the days of hecuth 
and stability. Such conduct is little short of madness, and can only be 
compared to the sons of Belial, reposing on the silken pavilions of plea- 
sure, while thunders roll and lightnings flash; and rioting in luxurious 
excess and criminal indulgence, while the sword of divine vengeance, 
upheld only by a single hair, is suspended over their heads. 

WIT, DANGERS OF, thus pointed out by a modem divine. " He 
who possesses wit, is in general so delighted with the praise and atten- 
tion it procures, that he will suffer no consideration of propriety or 
charity to keep it within bounds ; to raise the loudest laugh, and keep 
the table in a roar of merriment, is his only object. It cannot be 
denied> that this is gratifying to a young man of lively parts, a warm 
imagination, and ambitious of fame ; but in the bliss of such enjoy- 
ments, he ought to recollect, that in every large company there are 
many selflsh, ill-natured people, who, from envy, or for worse purposes, 
will not fail to circulate a joke which probably first originated from 
harmless levity, but which, difiused by these retailers of scandal, may 
render the object of it ridiculous for life, and ruin him for ever as a 
commercial or professional man ; iot\i<&^\iQi«^^^\iV9^V2rci%U.u^hed at, 
Tre shall soon begin to despiae." 
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A fitriking instance of this species of misapplication occurs in the life 
of Swift» wno; conceiTing an ayersion against the political opinions of 
Seijeant Bettesworth, a lawyer of abilities and reputation in the reign 
of Queen Anne^ made a rhyme to his name which attached an uneon- 
querable ridicule to it, and by the barrister's own confession, deprived 
hhn of a thousand pounds a year. Calling on the dean^ he threatened 
to chastise him, which the lampoon certainly deserved ; yet Swifts of all 
party zealots the most malignant, pretended to make an outcry on the 
occasion, forgetting that it was himself who had given the first blow : 
he clearly deserved a threshing for the insult, and ought to have had it. 
*' Mother common failing with men of wit, is, that they are perpetually 
tempted to wander from matter of fact; so many little additions to, or 
deviations from it, appear necessary to varmh the tale, that they become 
gradually reconciled to falsehood, forget that the law of truth is, or 
ought to be, inviolable and sacred, and at last consider the excellence of 
a story as a sufficient apology for its being wholly unfounded. ^'But 
let us see whither these pursuits will leaa ; the enemies the wit hath 
created, for no man likes to be made a joke of, and the provocations he 
receives, sour his temper, and exasperate his passions ; anger gets the 
better of prudence, and he degenerates into a bully, a duellist, a satirist, 
or a cynic ; the talent which first made him a public favourite, now 
estranges him from the common benefits of society ; and he becomes a 
living proof, that, even in this life, judgments are prepared for 

THE SOORNER." 

WOMEN. It has been observed by a late writer, that in the con- 
quest of South America, the Spaniards received considerable assistance 
nrom the females of the country they invaded. Columbus would have 
perished for want of food, had he not been supplied by a woman ; and 
Marina, who acted in the double capacity of mistress an4 interpreter to 
Fernando Cortez, was actively instrumental in the destruction of Mexico, 
where she first drew her breath. The females, in the instances I have 
mentioned, were of that unhappy class who are generally attached to 
their companions only by the ties of carnal appetite: they were the 
mere instruments of pleasure and convenience, the domestic drudges, 
rather than the confidential friends, of their masters ; it is natural, if 
women are treated as slaves, that they will. Wee slaves, be indifferent to a 
change of tyrants. But I could produce ten thousand instances, from 
ancient and modem times, of faithful, honourable wives, who, 
in the trying moments of private adversity, or public disaster, have 
heroically exposed themselves in the cause of their husbands and their 
children, to danger, difficulty, and death. Our French neighbours are 
said to have expressed warm wishes for English girls and English 
guineas ; nor have I a doubt of their ardent desire to deprive us of those 
invaluable treasures; but they must hew a passage to them through 
OUR hearts. 

WOMAN-EATERS, a species of monster lately described^ ^Vsss VSi3^ 
the objects oi their fury, by means tvot eaaA'^ %RfcwKsJiv^^^ ^^^\v 
which few women are said to have 6ied. \w xiia <i.wKWfc^*^^^2es^>"«vss^s3ci. 

A A a 
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attracted considerable attention^ a few years since, an instance of this 
atrocious method of proceeding was brought to light. A witness, who 
was footman to an unfaithful wife, being asked on what occasion it was 
that he first observed any improper familiarity between his mistress and 
the friend of his master, thus explained himself: — 

'* Walking at a certain time, in a field adjoining to the house in which 
the family resided, I happened accidentally to look back, without being 
aware that any person was behind me; when I saw Sir Thomas kissing 
my mistress, as if he would eat her up." " Most of us, at one time or 
other of our lives,*' said a barrister, *' have suffered from the indulgence of 
unruly appetites ; but when gentlemen proceed to such lengths as to 
devour tneir neighbours' wives, they must not complain if they are 
compelled to pay for such luxuries." 

WOODEN SHOES. At a time when a pair made of leather cost 
a labouring man, for himself only, those for his wife and children 
wholly out of the question, more than two- thirds of his weekly pay, it 
may be a matter of utility, as well as curiosity, to give the following 
dialogue, produced by a modem traveller, on a subject which in a late 
reign formed one of a set of political watch-words, the Pope, the DevU, 
and the Pretender ; France y Poverty^ Soup-Maigre, and Wooden Shoes. 

A. Let me cheapen this fiir of wooden shoes. 

JB. For heaven's sake walk on, and let me not hear you mention that, 
which is justly held in derision, contempt, and abhorrence, by every free- 
bom Briton. 

A, How much a pair, friend ? 

C, From twopence to sevenpence, sir ; I have all sorts and sizes. 

A. You seem to have a fine parcel. 

C, Yes, heaven be praised, there is no want of shoes in this country. 

JS, Such as they are. 

C, I believe no place affords better, or cheaper, sir. 

JS. Pray now, honest friend^ how is it possible for a human creature 
to walk in them ? 

C. Was there ever such a foolish question ? Don't you see thousands 
in the market, wno never wear any other? Walk with them, quotha ! 
— ay, and run with them, and dance with them too. 

JS. Is it possible that there can be any warmth in wooden shoes? 

C They are much warmer than yours. 

B. Are they light? 

C. Much lighter, I understand, than ploughmen's shoes in England, 
and full as pliant. 

JS. Are they durable ? 

C, You cannot easily wear them out, only keep them from breaking, 
and they will last a long while. 

A. They certainly are a cheap and comfortable accommodation for 
the poor. 
^. Wooden shoes a comfort! ridiculous. 

^. Let me see, — why then, ioi abowX. Vva.l£-a-crown, a man may shoe 
himself, his wife, and half-a-dozew c\\MTeci. 
-5L May trammel, may fetter tYiem,^av3LTaeaxv. 
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A. How can that be, when you hear they dance in them ? 

B, And so they might in chains, and proDabiy with equal comfort. 

A. They are perfectly at liberty to make use of others. 

B. At liberty in wooden shoes ! I am surprised to hear a man of 
your good sense, talk at such a rate. 

A. However preposterous you may think me, these people surely 
have the liberty of wearing otners, without molestation, whenever they 
can afford to purchase them ; in the meantime, you cannot deny that 
wooden shoes, the object of your prejudice and aversion, protect their 
feet from thorns and tiints, better than your English dog-skin and sha- 
moy ; use soon makes them wear easy, and the smallness of the price 
places them within the reach of the poorest man. 

B, At what purpose are you aiming? where will all this eloquence, 
in favour of a badge of slavery, carry you? 

A. To a very important one ; in tne northern parts of Great Britain, 
where all are iords^ or beggars, shoes are a scarce article of clothing ; 
nineteen go barefoot, for one that is well shod. Would it not, there- 
fore, be an act of charity to introduce the use of this kind of shoe ? 

B. Would you sow sedition? would you raise another rebellion 
among them ? 

A. By no means ; I only insist, that wooden shoes are better than 
no shoes at alL 

XIMENES, a celebrated Spanish statesman^ a cardinal, and arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who, by the ascendancy of great talents, accom- 
panied with fortunate incident, burst from the dark cloud which had 
for so many centuries enveloped his country, and emerging from the 
embarrassments of narrow fortune, a tender constitution, and a nume- 
rous, a reduced, but reputable family, guided the reins of a great 
monarchy with decisive vigour, acknowledged capacity, and integrity 
unimpeached. A juncture cannot be imagined which more particu- 
larly required the vigorous exertion of judgment and resolution, to 
check the pride and presumption of a rich and powerful nobility, who, 
defying the royal authority, and meanly claiming exemption from 
burthens and impositions laid on their fellow-subjects, esteemed the 
power of tyrannising over the peasants and oppressing the provinces, 
as the hereditary and most valuable privilege of exalted rank. In the 
fifteenth century, the castle of a Spanish grandee, with its adjacent 
territory, might be described as a fortress, or royal garrison, and the 
haughty lord of the soil, surrounded by his vassals and dependants, as 
httle less than a sovereign prince; while the pomp of his retinue, the 
splendour of his equipage, the luxury of his table, and his farms, 
nocks, and herds, with a long train of huntsmen, hawks, and dogs, 
made a near approach to regal magnificence. To remove oppressive 
and licentious enormity, to reduce within legal bounds arrogant preten- 
sion, to extinguish unjust and partial privileges, to enforce the forgotten 
lessons of obedience and subordination, Ximenes, the son of a country 
attorney, was called from the cloister, to N^Vvidi, m^35^.^k^fc njsmJlt^^ 
o£ that age, he had retired-, thus secvrmv^iwci^, iQkX\»xva^«sv^x's:^%'^'\ 
appearing to renounce them. 
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Ximenes was appointed confessor to Isabella^ the wife of Ferdinand^ 
and Queen of Castile in her own right; having thus secured the ear of 
a queen, other avenues to preferment and honour were quickly opened 
to nis view. He appears to have he^n sufficiently endowed with two 
qualities, generally found in ecclesiastics, a quick-sighted attention to 
his interest, and a peculiar skill in cultivating, without scandal (for he 
was upwards of seventy) female favour and protection : for these pur- 
poses, his predominating character was admirably calculated. By the 
more immediate nomination of Isabella, and contrary to the wishes 
of her husband, he ascended with decent reluctance, but filled v^ith 
exemplary propriety, the archiepiscopal throne of Toledo, was afterwards 
appointed regent, and diffused an income of more than two hundred 
thousand ducats a year, in rewarding merit, clothing the naked, feed- 
ing the hungry, founding seminaries of learning and other public 
services. The university of Alcala, which he built and magnificently 
endowed ; splendid editions of the Polyglott bible, and the M osarabic 
Liturgy, will be lasting monuments of nis liberal patronage of learning 
and learned men. 

Though our prelate thus succeeded to the highest honours ambition 
could aim at or royalty bestow, he had, early in life, experienced afBio- 
tion, that salutary school in which sooner or later all must be initiated, 
though half the business of life consists in teaching us to avoid, instead 
of qualifying us properly to endure it. Stimulated by restlessness, 
which has sometimes been considered as the inseparable attendant of 
genius, but much oftener the consequence of uneasy situation, and 
comfortless domestic prospects, Ximenes resolved to visit Rome, but 
near the confines of Italy was attacked by banditti, who, seizing the 
little sum his father could advance, left him wounded on the road. By 
the assistance of a good Samaritan, whom in his prosperity he did not 
forget, he was enabled, after a short delay, to continue his journey to 
Rome, which possessing at that time real power, of which it now 
scarcely retains the shadow, was the land of ecclesiastic promise, and 
the fountain-head of clerical honour and emolument. From the dex- 
terity of his applications, or the goodness of his recommendations to 
Alphonso Borgia, a turbulent Spaniard, absorbed in enriching his 
nephew, who sat on the throne of St. Peter, under the name of Cal- 
listus the Third, he procured what has been called a spectafive bull, that 
antient source of contention, which entitled the person named in it to 
the first vacant prebend, however valuable. Ximenes, whose temper 
and circumstances did not permit him to relinquish any fair advantage, 
on his return to Spain availed himself of this right, with which he was 
legally invested by one whom he considered as supreme head of the 
church. The firmness of his demands involved him in altercation 
with CariUa, at that time archbishop of Toledo, who, stimulated by 
interest, or offended by resistance, imprisoned this defender of papal 
jurisdiction, which it was his fate, at a Aiture period of his life, strenu- 
ously to resist, when, on the subject of indulgences, he opposed the 
artful blandishments and humbled the triple crown of Pope Leo the 
Tenth, A seditions priest was confined in the same place ; in a loud 
voice, and with scriptural \ang;asige,\v& i«ised the drooping spuits of 
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Ximenes, exhorting him to regard the present calamity as a sure fore- 
runner of future elevation. 

After a short pause, significant gesture, and an accurate, or pretended 
inspection of his countenance, '* I perceive/' exclaimed the enthusi- 
astic prisoner, " I clearly perceive, in every feature of your face, 
strong emanations of the Holy Soirit, united with the noblest qualities 
of the head and heart ; you shall be the restorer of your family, the 
saviour of your country, and an exalted light of the church. In the 
same cell to which I am now conducting you/' continued this prophetic 

Ehysiognomist, firmly grasping his hand, *' was once imprisoned the 
oly prelate Zerevilla, who afterwards exchanged his fetters for a mitre. 
Rely on God's providence, and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, 
to conduct you from similar misfortunes, to equal, if not superior 
triumph and exaltation." This prediction of flattery or of infatuation, 
which, had it failed, would, with Ximenes and its foreteller, have been 
buried in everlasting oblivion, contributed perhaps, like others of simi- 
lar tendency, to hasten its own accomplishment ; and the future r^nt 
of Spain, prudently tempering poUcy with devotion, and rendering 
fanaticism subservient to the purposes of ambition, converted the steps 
of the altar into a footstool to the throne. 

I should conclude this article with considerable satisfaction, were I 
able to exculpate my favourite character Ximenes, from the odious guilt 
of religious intolerance and bloody persecution ; but rigid impartiality 
compels me to declare, tliat a great, and, in many instances, an en- 
lightened minister, the reformer of various abuses in church and state, 
who had punished the spoilers, robbers, and murderers of Mexico and 
Peru witn death and conflscation ; whose voice the proud oppressors 
of his country trembled at and obeyed, was a zealous and active 
enforcer of the rules of the holy office, an unrelenting kindler of the 
fires of the detestable inquisition ; that he personally attended, with 
pomp, and apparent pleasure, those abominable Autos da jPV, which 
took their origin from lielL The cause of truth might perhaps induce 
me to hear with a smile, or with a sigh, that his zed was so successful 
as to prevail, by argument or by threats, on three thousand Mahome- 
tans to be baptized in one day ; but his condemning to slow fires 
numbers of unhappy Morescoes and Jews who, stubborn in the habits 
of rehgious superstition, turned with horror from the cross, will hand 
down the name of the cardinal to after ages, as a bigotted and merciless 
tyrant, an enslaver of the sacred rights of conscience and private 
opinion, a dealer of death, and, as he thought, of damnation, round the 
land, on all whom he, a creature of frailty and mistake, considered as 
enemies of divine revelation. I have heard, I have frequently heard 
with pleasure, but without conviction, arguments in favour of Ximenes, 
forcibly delivered, and artfully arranged by his countryman, a learned 
and ingenious friend, who may perhaps favour these pa^es with a peru- 
sal ; but I still think that the regent was sufficiently powerful, had he 
possessed the inclination, not only to have moderated, but to have over- 
thrown, the inquisition, however interwoven with the dark maxims and 
stem despotism of the Spanish government. I stiU am of opinion, that 
no justification can be fairly drauced from an expression made use of» 
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in the parable of our Saviour, when the various guests who were 
bidden to a feast, having on various pretences absented themselves, 
messengers were sent to visit the highways, to compel others to come 
IN. If reasoning in defence of religious persecution, often derived from 
this stale foundation of popish casuistry, if compulsion, if sanguinary 
compulsion in matters of opinion, be once received as obligatory, or 
even lawful, we then are bound to applaud rather then execrate the 
torrents of blood, which have been shed from the days of David and 
Cambyses; the Roman cruelties exercised on the primitive Chris- 
tians or by our ancient Druids ; the horrid Spanish exterminations in 
South America, and the bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day ; 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, or the Sicilian Vespers ; the las- 
civious fury of Henry the Eighth ; the unrelenting bigotry of Mary ; 
the Protestant association fires of seventeen hundred and eighty, tlie 
exasperated zeal, and consuming violence of the Birmingham bigots. 

The tomb of Cardinal Ximenes is still shown in the collie which 
he founded at Alcala, and part of the epitaph describes his character, 
in the Latin of the age in which he Uv^ : 

Prsetextam junxit Sacce, Galeamque Galero. 
Fiater, Dux, Prsesul, Cardineusque Pater, 
Qui virtute sua junxit diadema cucuUo. 

His device, emblematic of the man, was a rock with an arrow 
shattered to pieces against it ; the motto Frangitur in solido, was sup- 
posed to denote his supreme contempt for the defamatory libels, con- 
tinually pouring forth against his administration. Firm in conscious 
integrity, he heard without emotion the calumnies of his enemies, and 
the only answer he vouchsafed to a disappointed priest, who accused 
him of luxurious indulgence, was showing him a hair cloth, which 
(whatever his external dress might be) he constantly wore next his 
skin. This prelate is almost the only instance on record, of an indi- 
vidual at the same time respected and feared as a minister and reve- 
renced as a saint, by his contemporaries, who generally ascribed to him 
the power of working miracles. It has been doubted whether the 
religious enthusiasm of Ximenes, and the canting mysticism of Crom- 
well, were real or affected. There perpetually occur, amidst the victo- 
ries, cabinet intrigues, and most strenuous energies of the protector, 
such seekings of the Lord, such fanatic nonsense, and unintelligible 
jargon, tliat we are staggered in deciding on his real character. If 
Cromwell's religion was hypocrisy, he deserved a halter ; if it was real, 
he must have been a madman, but of a singular species; he was only 
mad " North and North West; when the wind was Southerly, he 
knew a Hawk from a Heron.** This is not uncommon ; has not the 
wisest man of us all, some darling infatuation, some indulged enthusi- 
asm, some romantic weakness in theory or practice, which, at intervals, 
leads him astray from expediency, propriety, and common sense ? 

The Spanish Regent appears to have been superior in skill, predomi- 
nating dexterity, and nice management, to the English Protector ; the 
latter was equally powerful, but wielded rougher and more visible 
unmechanic tools. That military despotism which Ximenes once, and 
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only once^ on a trying occasion, displayed on a parade from the window 
of a saloon, Cromweli called in too often^ and almost on every occasion. 
He probably accommodated himself to the manners of sterner charac- 
ters, and used such instruments as were required by the coarser feelings 
of itie Sans Culottes by whom he was surrounded. To account for 
the incoherent rhapsodies which Oliver delivered for speeches, we 
should recollect, that, although bred at the University, he had neglected 
classical acquirement, and devoted the golden, the precious irrecover- 
able moments of youth, to the alternate and contradictory pursuits of 
gross sensuality and religious humiliation. Had Ximenes been a 
native of England, and attained the power of Cromwell, the singular 
awe-inspiring nature of his character would have completely subju- 
gated, or dissipated, the spirits and resolution of the repubHcan and 
royalist leaders by gentle but irresistible means, and without rendering 
himself, like the usurper, odious to so considerable a portion of his sub- 
jects, a circumstance which paved the way for Charles the Second. In 
that case and with an able nephew, the ofl^pring of his own loins, Eng- 
land might still have been crouching at home, and triumphing abroad^ 
under the iron sceptre of a protector. 

YOUNG, EDWARD, a poet and a divine, with more imagination 
than judgment, but possessing a solemn species of plaintive verse, pecu- 
liarly his own ; he appears to have been conscious of its merit, when 
he called his collected compositions, " The Works of the Author of the 
Night Thoughts/' The doctor is said to have shut his shutters, and to 
have written by a lamp at mid-day, ornamenting his study with skulls, 
bones, and instruments of death ; thus early encouraging, by habitual 
gloom and melancholy objects, an imagination naturally fertile in seek- 
ing for or creating objects for discontent. It has been said, that if Young 
bad been abisliop he would never have been an author ; but he was far 
advanced in the pathetic strains of complaint, at a time of life when 
hope is warm in the bosom of most men \ had he attained the mitre, a 
disappointment in the primacy might have produced the same effects on 
a mind which seems to have been endued with more than common sen- 
sibility, and to have been depressed with temporary obstructions of his 
prospects, which every man struggling through life naturally expects to 
meet with ; and if he cannot surmount them, does not think himself 
justified in retiring to the cloister or the hermitage. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that this oenius of descriptive wo£ had really felt the 
arrows of domestic calamity, and that disappointed prospects afforded 
him an ostensible and sufficient cause of complaint. His Universal 
Passion contains much just satire, good verse, and laughable humour; 
but its character is debiUty. This poem, having been published before 
Pope's Satirical Epistles made their appearance, has the credit of giving 
the lead to that kind of writing. 

In Chrononhotonthologos, a satirical drama on the vicious style of 
certain tragic writers, and not badly written, many of Dr. Young's 
literary eccentricities are portrayed in caricature; particularly the 
violent speech on the blow, whidi furnished a plot to bis Kevenge. 
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Bombardinian^ the general, on reoeiving a box on the ear from- his 
royal master, breaks out into the most furious hyperbole; calls on the 
sun and moon to put diemselves into eclipse, bids hills, dales, seas, 
cities run together, and into chaos pulverize the world, because Bom« 
bardinian hath received a blow. In another part of this curious drama, 
and with Young evidentlv in his eye, the king is alarmed by th^ arrival 
of an express to inform him, that an enemy nad invaded his territory, 
and that a blazing bullet bigger than the sun had laid his royal citad^ 
in ashes. Furious exclamations follow, but the conversation is inter- 
rupted by a messenger who enters, hastily, and informs his majesty, 
that the queen is suddenly and dangerously seized with a complaint in 
her stomach. Like a good husband, this news absorbs his whole facul- 
ties, and he directly exclaims, <' Bid the physicians of the world assem- 
ble in consultation solemn, and sedate : more to corroborate their sage 
resokes, call from their graves the learned men of old, Galen, Hippo- 
crates and Paracelsus; all, all attend, and with them bring wiiole 
masazines of gallipotted nostrums ; the man who cures our queen 
shafi have our empire." Though the tragedies of Young are animated, 
brilliant and classical; though they paint in glowing language the fury 
of rage and revenge, and the agonies of jesQousy, and despair ; yet it 
must be confessed, that their beauties are disgraced by fustian and rant 
Were I to produce some of the greatest beauties, and some\ of the 
greatest absurdities that an Enslish library affords. Young would be the 
author I should ^x on ; his Beauties are sublimity of thought, and 
dignity of expression ; Ms faults are extravagance, bombast, obscurity 
and abject flattery. Yet his Night Thou^ts, by which only he will 
hereafter be remembered, irresistibly seize the mind of the reader, 
and powerfully interest him in the midnight sorrows of the plaintive 
bard ; they have a merit which no productions but those of real genius 
ever possess ; with scarce any facts or incidents to awaken curiosity, 
they speak to the heart, through the medium of the imagination ; they 
instruct, but do not fatigue us ; they amuse, and seldom are languid. 
His view of the nature and faculties of an immortal soul, clogged by the 
finite and perishable materials of its house of day, is profound, strik-* 
ing, comprehensive, and what in him is rare, closefy comprehensive. 

How great, how small, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
How centred in his make, such strange extremes, 
Of different natures marvellously mixM : 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds. 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ; 
An heir of glory, a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless, immortal, insect, infinite ! 
A worm, a god ■ ! 

An angePs arm can't snatch me from the grave. 
Legions of angels can*t confine me there ! 

His ar&uments in favour of infinite duration in a future states thoo^ 
not logiciuly conclusive, are beautifully poetic : — 
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'^ O ye blest scenes of permanent delight, ^ 

• * • • • 

Could ye so rich in rapture fear an end, 

That g^tly thought would drink up all your joy, 

And quite unparadUe the i^ealms of light/* 

Yet excepting flattery, which was his trade as a courtier, a few tragical 
rants, his poetical flights, and the irohecilities of old age, puhlished I 
think unwarrantaUy, in some late volumes which his friends ought to 
have suppressed ; with these exceptions. Young is entitled to the rare 
but important praise, of not having left a line which, for moral or reli* 
gious reasons, on his death-bed he could wish to have erased. 

Mr. Herbert Croft has taken much pains to prove that the character 
of Lorenzo, frequentlv introduced into the Night Thoughts, could not 
be meant for the poet s son ; nor indeed does it seem possible. But the 
elaborate zeal he exhibits has been attended with an effect, which the 
«eal of his friendship never designed; it is a tacit confession, or rather 
a proof, that there were certain traits and strong resemblances in the 
picture, which rendered so much industry and efibrt necessary to pre- 
voit our mistaking it for a family likeness." 

Young, in the earlv part of his life, was fond of music, and touched 
the Grierman flute with much taste. Being once on the river with some 
ladies, he played them several tunes, and then put the flute in his pocket. 
Some officers rowing by just as he ceased playing, one of them rudely 
asked him why he left oE '* For the same reason that I began," replied 
Young, ''to please myself." One of them immediately tdd him, that 
if he did not continue playing, he would directly throw him into the 
Thames. His female friends began to be mucn alarmed, and Young, 
on their account, played till they reached Vauxhall, where both parties 
spent the evening. The doctor had marked his man, and took an oppor- 
tunity, in one of the dark walks, to teU the son of Mars that he expected 
him to meet him at such a place in the rooming, togive him a gentleman's 
satisfaction, and that he chose swords for the weapons. The officer was 
surprised on their meeting to see Young advance towards him with a 
large horse pistol, with which, he told mm, he would instantly shoot him 
through the head if he did not dance a minuet ; after some difficulties 
he complied, and the officer reflecting on his impertinent conduct, 
acknowledged the justice of his treatment. 

ZARINE, a Queoi of the Scythians, who reigned over that warlike 
people nearly seven hundred years before Christ, and at a period when 
their conquests extended over the greater part of Asia. To beauty and 
good sense, Zarine added the political sagacity of a statesman, the mili- 
tary qualifications of a hero, and the unsullied chastity of a saint Soon 
after the death of her father, the young queen was engaged in a war with 
the Medians, which demanded a strenuous exertion of all the powers she 
possessed, mental, corporeal, and moral. The forces of her enemy, the 
long of Media, were commanded by Stryanges, his favourite general, 
to whom, as a reward for past services, he had given one of his daughters 
in marriage. SJdO, courage, and courtesy, were eminently displayed in 
a campaign conducted by a princess so mghly endowed, and a general 
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who was considered not only as a master in the art of war, hut as the 
handsomest and most accomplished man of the age in which he lived. 
The troops of Zarine heiug inferior in number to the Medes, it was 
her wish to avoid engaging till an expected reinforcement arrived; 
but the superior address of her adversary forced her to a disadvanta- 
geous battle, in which, after a long and welLfought day, Zarine was 
defeated, and in a personal jrencounter with Strvanges himself, actually 
thrown from her horse. In falling, the helmet and plume which 
covered her head and confined her hair, dropping off, discovered to the 
conqueror a face which it was not safe to Iook at, and luxuriant auburn 
locks which, reaching to her waist, sported with the wind. The situa- 
tion it must be confessed was interesting and critical. Instantly dis- 
mounting, he raised Zarine from the ground, and after affording every 
help and consolation in his power to his lovely captive, he was himself 
enslaved. 

Detesting the idea of taking violent possession of her person, which • 
the laws of war and the custom of that country would have justified, he 
accompanied the queen to her capital, placed her on the throne she had 
forfeited, and endeavoured to inspire her with that passion he felt so 
powerfully himself. But though Stryanges forgot his duty as a father 
and a husband, and Zarine was strongly affect^ by the manly person, 
fine countenance, and gentle manners of her conqueror, this excellent 
woman did not lose sight of, nor shrink from, the trying and difiicult 
part she had to act '^ Could I prevail on myself," said the queen, 
during one of the conversations in which the Median general was press- 
ing to be heard, '^ could I prevail on myself to ^ield to that bewitching 
softness, which I feel myself, alas ! too much inclined to indulge, your 
triumph would be short and unsatisfactory ; the resentment of that ami- 
able princess who is the partner of your bed, and the vengeance of her 
incensed fatlier, your royal master, would bring down speedy and inevit- 
able ruin on your head ; the glory you have already acquired would also 
be tarnished, and Stryanges the good^ the brave, and the all-accomplished, 
whose praise is the universal theme, would be proclaimed to present and 
future generations as a violator of his plighted faith, a traitor to his king 
and country. Ah, sir, let us meet no more. I am sensible that to you 
I owe my honour, my life, and my kingdom ; but I tremble when I 
reflect on the calamities to which a departure from the imperious law of 
duty will expose you. We must meet indeed no more. The weakness 
of human resolution and the struggles in my breast between gratitude 
and honour, in every interview with my conqueror and benefactor, who 
has treated me not only with generosity, but scrupulous delicacy and 
dignified decorum; point out the propriety of tliis resolution, so abso- 
lutely necessary for your preservation, and wy peace. Your honour and 
welfare shall be no longer endangered. Had there indeed been no im- 
pediment, I do not scruple confessing that, in a cottage or on a throne, 
my conqueror alone, of all the world, should have possession of my hand 
and heart ; but to enjoy them at the expense of purity and peace, is a 
penalty we must not pay. Let us now separate, and confirm the salu- 
tary resolution we have taken,'' continued Zarine, wisliing to persuade 
herself that Strvanges agreed with her in opinion. *'lo dissolve an 
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attachment like ours will require time and fortitude : but that power, 
which for wise purposes planted strong passions in our bosoms, has 
given us reason and caf>acity to resist them, when indulgence would lead 
to misery and degradation. Again, farewell. Be assured, that you 
have not a kinder or more grateful friend than the captive you so gene- 
rously rescued from death and disgrace, and that the proof now given is 
the most painful effort of her life. Persevere in your glorious career 
of virtue and glory. May Heaven shower down its choicest blessings 
on your head." 

With these words Zarine retired, and passed the night in solitude 
and silence, supported by soothing reflections on the triumph she had 
gained ; a conquest, when we consider the trying situation in which she 
was placed, which Ceesar and Alexander might have looked on with 
envy; a victory which Mey could not achieve. This admirable woman 
had overcome an enemy to which the Macedonian and the Dictator 
were inglorious slaves. Torn by contending passions, disappointed in 
his fonctest hopes, and feeling that Zarine*s arguments were unanswer- 
able, Stryanges was conducted to his palace, but considering life as 
insufferable without the object of his wishes, in the fury of licentious 
passion, or the insanity of guilty despair, he planted a dagger in his 
heart. This sho>rt but affecting narrative may be condemned as an 
effusion of fiction and romance, but it is authenticated as firmly, and 
as unequivocally supported as any historical fact, by a chain of direct 
and collateral evidence, which has been accurately examined and 
minutely detailed by a modem critic, of deep learning, remarkable for 
the scrupulousness of his belief, and a constitutional tendency to suspicion 
and doubt. 
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THE END. 
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